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ATTENTION ! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1951-52 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the. 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
The Student Council of 


Name of School 
Address* _ iets Ace 


Street City or Town Zone State 


Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serve the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearing-house of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 195] Student- 
Councils Handbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, 
illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership 
are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger $6.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 sie 5.00 
S (small)—less than 300 ..... 4.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1952. 
School enrollment this year 
Amount of membership fee enclosed 


Date ' ————————— 





*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight 
times (October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


The Annual National Conference of members of the National Association of 
Student Councils will be held in the Bradford High School, Wellesley, Mass., 
June 18-21, 1951. 
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STUDENTS FROM 
OTHER LANDS 
APPRAISE OUR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A recording of what six foreign high-school students now at- 
tending American high schools think of secondary education and 
the American way of life is available for use in secondary schools. 
These recordings of speeches were made at the 35th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 
New York City and were regarded as the most appealing and signifi- 
cant presentation of the entire convention. Records are suitable for 
instructional purposes, student assemblies, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, special educational meetings of faculty and citizens, and all 
meetings designed to promote an understanding and appreciation of 
America’s educational program. There is special emphasis on De- 
mocracy and Citizenship. 

These record sets can be used continually with many groups in 
successive years and are not “dated.” 

Records are available in two sizes and speeds; total playing time 
approximately 30 minutes. All records are plastic and have excellent 
tone qualities, 

Size A—3 12” records $8.00 per set 

(6 sides) at 78 R.P.M. Size A records may be played on an ordinary 

phonograph 


Size B—1 16” record $6.00 
(2 sides) at 331/3 R.P.M. Size B records are played on a playback 
or a phonograph whose motor rotates at 331/3 R. P. M. 


NO RECORDS CAN BE RENTED OR SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Send orders to: 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Nine-Point Program for Secondary 
Education and National Security 


Proposed by 
The Committee” on the Relation of Secondary Education to National 


Security of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


HE secondary schools of the United States recognize the forcetul role 

which they should assume in our total national defense program. They 
now have the youth who will soon take an active part in the mobilization of 
manpower and material for our national security. The proper education of 
these youth is of paramount importance to the development of the best pos- 
sible program of national security. 

Adequate provision not only for the maintenance, but also for the ex- 
pansion and improvement of the educational services to children and youth 
should have priority equal to that for the Armed Forces, war production, or 
other aspects of the total security of the nation. Now and in the long pull 
ahead, ways and means must be found to keep the schools adequately staffed, 
appropriately housed, and accurately geared to their crucial tasks, Obviously, 
because of the oncoming numbers of children and youth, these necessities 
mean priorities and allocations of material to schools for many years. They 
mean also the development of an esteem for those who teach far beyond any 


in our cultural heritage. 


The Committee on the Relation of Secondary Education to National Security, 
authorized by resolution and action of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals at the 35th Annual Convention, New 
York City, February 13, 1951. was composed of the following members: 


C. W. Sanrorp, Director, [linois Secondary School Curriculum Program, and Asso- 
ciate Dean, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; 
Chairman. 

Paut E. Exicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Georce H. Giveert, Principal, Lower Merion Senior School, Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 

GALEN Jones, Director, Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools, U.S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

T. Epwarp Rutter, Principal, Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, Virginia. 
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The Committee realizes that our nation might, in its present patriotic 
ferver and enthusiasm for national defense, make changes that would estab- 
lish an undesirable pattern for secondary education for a long time. As we 
now evaluate the present and immediate future of the national and world 
situation, we must be certain that all policy proposals are sound educationally. 
The administrative issues presently facing the secondary schools have been 
given thorough and careful consideration by your Committee, and the pro- 
posals which follow are made for the best interests of secondary education. 
1. Epvucation anp THE Nationat Security ProcraM 

Recommended that in the safeguarding of national security, the crucial 

and significant role of elementary and secondary schools be adequately 

understood and recognized. 

Ultimate success for an enduring peace depends on the realization of this 
recommendation, The mistakes made during World War I and World War 
II must not be repeated. General Dwight D. Eisenhower has said, 

“To neglect our school system would be a crime against the future. 

Such neglect could well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the 

most formidable armed assault on our physical defenses. . .. Where our 

schools are concerned, no external threat can excuse negligence; no men- 

ace can justify a halt to progress.” * 

2. Sray-1n-ScHoot Poticy 

Recommended that all secondary schools emphasize and implement a 

policy which encourages all youth to remain in secondary school untl 

graduation. 

High-schoo] graduation is recognized as essential to the best interests of 
all youth and of the nation. Initial placement in industry and occupational 
life is conditioned upon an educational level shown by high-school graduation. 

The Armed Forces have stated repeatedly that youth can best serve their 
country by remaining in school until graduation from high school, Initial 
classification, efficiency in performance, and speed of promotion in all branches 
of the Armed Forces are related to the educational level of the members. 

The Recruitment Policy of All the Armed Forces 

Representatives of all branches of the Armed Forces assured educational 
leaders in a conference with them on October 19, 1950, in the building of 
the National Education Association, Washington, D. C., that all recruitment 
officers of all the branches of the Armed Forces would be instructed to ad- 
vocate a_ stay-in-school-until-graduation policy. Recruitment representatives 
plan to encourage boys to remain in the secondary school in accordance with 


1 Extract of statement made by General Eisenhower for the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, New York, issued October 10, 1950. 
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the provisions in the Selective Service Act: “that any registrant who, on the 
eighteenth anniversary of the date of his birth is successfully and satisfactorily 


pursuing a standard course of study, on a full-time basis in a high school or 
a similar institution of learning shall, if he so requests, be entitled to have 
his induction or assignment under this title postponed until his graduation 
therefrom, or until he ceases to pursue satisfactorily such course of study, 
or until he attains the twentieth anniversary of the date of his birth, whichever 
occurs first...” 

This recruitment policy was authorized by directive No, AGSN-341, 
dated December 18, 1950, from the Office of the Adjutant General. 

It should be understood that, according to present policy, an inductee 
under Selective Service will be given 30 days beyond the termination of the 
regular school year to apply for enlistment in any branch where there is a 
vacancy prior to the effective date of his induction. 

It should be further understood that this directive on postponement of 
induction does not apply to boys in the National Guard or the Reserve Forces. 
When these military units are called into active service, all members must go 
with their units and are, therefore, not subject to postponement. 


3. ACCELERATION oF THE REGULAR SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Recommended that under present conditions secondary schools refrain 
from rearranging their regular school programs to provide educational 
acceleration of school youth. 

Some attention has been given in several school communities to a pro- 
gram of educational acceleration for high-school youths. The experience of 
secondary schools with acceleration in World War II was generally regarded 
as unsatisfactory for youth and for school staff, the latter being greatly de- 
pleted. However, schools which regularly provide opportunities to school 
youth to work harder and longer to gain time in meeting graduation require- 
ments may be thoroughly acclimated to such a program and find it generally 
satisfactory. Some individuals, if advised through the guidance personnel of 
the school, may be able to profit by a planned program of acceleration. How- 
ever, many educators claim that the maturation of school youth cannot be ef- 
fected by temporal acceleration and that all gains may be offset by losses. 

If secondary schools perform better than ever before the basic educational 
functions essential to meeting adequately national security needs, they may 
require more time rather than less. Acceleration at best ordinarily implies cur- 
tailment of the regular educational program and the acquisition of necessary 
skills. Education of youth should be closely co-ordinated with natural growth 


and development of the individual. 
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4. Epucationar Crepir ror Mixirary Service (for students who left school 
beiore graduation ) 

Recommended that all secondary schools grant school credit for military 

experience, except basic training, in accordance with the policies general- 

ly accepted by secondary schools during World War I. 

There are many educational opportunities for youth in the Armed Forces 
through the USAFI and other educational programs in regular and special 
training courses. During World War II, all educational experience that could 
be evaluated and validated through testing procedures was given school credit. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals concurs with 
the Commission on Accreditation of Services Experiences, Washington, D. C., 
in the following policy tor school credit: 

a. Credit for Baste or Recruit Training 

The Commission recommends that no high-school credit be granted for 
Basic or Recruit training. It recommends, however, that the completion of 
Basic or Recruit training be accepted without credit as meeting a high-school 
requirement of physical education and health or hygiene. 

b. High-School Level GED Test 
(1) The Commission recommends that a secondary school or state de- 
partment of education grant a diploma or equivalency certificate on the 
basis of high-school level General Educational Development Test  re- 
sults, provided the examinee has satisfied either (not necessarily both) 
of the following requirements, and provided further that legal require- 
ments of local authorities have been met: 
(a) The examinee has made a standard score of 35 or above on each 
of the five tests in the battery, or 
(b) The examinee has made an average standard score oj 45 or above 
on the five tests in the battery. 
(NOTE: In general, 75 to 85 per cent of the 35,000 students participating in 
the standardization program, who were graduated in 1943 from public high 
schools throughout the country, would meet one of the alternative require- 
ments. Conversely, approximately from 15 to 25 per cent of this group of 
high-school graduates failed to attain either of these standards.) 
(2) Since the Commission believes that systematic education normally 
is best attained by regular attendance in school, high schools are urged 
to avoid any policy which would encourage students voluntarily to leave 
high school before graduation. Specifically, the accreditation policies of 
high schools should not permit students who leave the institution before 
graduation to obtain their diplomas earlier than they would have earned 


them by normal attendance. 
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In this connection, many high schools and state departments of 
education have established a minimum age of twenty or twenty-one years 
as a requirement for granting a diploma or equivalency certificate on the 
basis of high-school level GED Tests. 

USAFI, MCI, and CGI Courses 

(1) The Commission recommends that United States Armed Forces 
Institute, Marine Corps Institute, and Coast Guard Institute courses be 
accepted for credit when these courses are validated by terminal examin- 
ations and reported by USAFI, MCI, or CGI. It should be noted that as 
the courses offered are modified, they are re-evaluated by civilian cduca- 
tors acting as consultants to the Commission. In this way, credit rec- 
ommendations furnished by the Commission are kept up to date. 

(2) The Commission reafirms its recommendation that credit for ac- 
complishment in the Armed Forces Education Program be granted only 
upon the certification of satisfactory completion reported by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, the Marine Corps Institute, or the Coast 
Guard Institute. In the case of a course offered to military personnel as a 
part of a program of an accredited civilian educational institution, certi- 
fication of the student’s achievement should be made directly by transcript 
of credit from the institution offering the course. 

The Commission recommends that credit for formal service school train- 
ing continue to be granted. 


Recommendations for credit for such programs are contained in A Guide 


to the Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed Services. Service 
schools which have been activated since the Guide was published, or which 
have been substantially modified, have been evaluated by the Commission con- 
sultants. Credit recommendations for such courses are available to cducational 


institutions upon direct request to the Commission. 


Credit recommendations are suggestive only. Each secondary school and 


higher institution is free to accept, modify, or reject these as it sees fit. 


- 


>. 


GumpaNceE SERVICES 
Recommended that all secondary schools provide guidance services that 
will relate especially to those problems faced by youth who are about to 


enter the Armed Forces or defense production. Qualified members of the 


school staff should be appointed to direct this service. 
The present conflict, as in World War II, is concerned with ideologies 


and philosophies of life. The individual’s adjustment to the situation created 
by present world conditions is vitally important to this personal welfare and 


to the maintenance of national security. 
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Guidance services in all schools should be extended to meet the needs of 
these youth. Some specific proposals should be included such as, 
a. Information about the opportunities offered in all branches of the 
Armed Forces. 
b. The problems faced and the adjustments that must be made by the 
individual who will enter the Armed Forces. 
c. The purposes and functions of the various branches of the Armed 
Forces. 
Information concerning personnel needs and opportunities in defense 


jos 


a, 

production. 

e. The nature of the present conflict. 

6. CurRRricULUM PRovIsIONs 

Recommended that all schools intensify their efforts to improve their ef- 
ficiency in the performance of the tasks which have always been theirs 
to do. This is the central and principal contribution which the schools can 
make to the defense effort. At the same time, schools should become 
better acquainted than they now are with our national security needs and 
include in their curriculums educational provisions for youth to mect 
these needs effectively. 

Over any extended period of crisis, the improvement of education for ail 
children and youth is basic to national security, It guarantees a continuous 
flow of competent soldiers, sailors, and airmen to man the weapons of modern 
war. It develops the techniques and scientific abilities necessary to produce 
all kinds of goods, It is basic to continuing good health, vigor, and tough- 
ness of body and mind, It provides the basis for good morale. And, finally, 
it develops continuing unity and dedication to the job to be done. 

In an extended crisis, it is important to bring the schools up to the level 
of improvement in all respects which the long-range necessities of the security 
situation demand. These necessities rest on educational imperatives which ex- 
tend over virtually the full range of what superior schools are attempting. 

Certain aspects of the work of the schoois should be strengthened if 
national security is to be adequately undergirded by the schools, such as, 

a. Opportunities for educative activities related to national security should 

be provided. 

b. There should be education in appropriate civilian defense activities 

which is co-ordinated with state and community programs, 

c. Ideologies should be clarified and valued allegiances and loyalties 

engendered, 

d. Children and youth should be educated away from pessimism and 


defeatism. 
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e. Educational programs should be related more closely than heretofore 
to community needs. 

f. There should be a positive education in the use and conservation of 
natural resources, 

g. More and more emphasis should be placed upon teaching which will 
lead us to improved human relations. 

h. There should be education which stresses the development of physical, 
emotional, and mental health. 

i. Attention should be focused increasingly upon the acquisition of the 
basic concepts and skills taught in the schools’ classrooms, laboratories, 
and shops, and in their activity programs. 

j- The real-life needs of youth should be more carefully defined than 
ever before and increasingly functional education provided. 

k. Increased emphasis should be placed upon a dynamic program of 
citizenship education which stresses practice in good citizenship. 

1. Educational programs should be geared to the needs, interests, and 
abilities of each pupil; this requires a better identification than here- 
tofore of these needs, interests, and abilities. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER 

Recommended that the importance of teaching to national security be 

stressed, 

Each member of the school’s staff should come to recognize the impor- 


tance of his work, as a teacher in the classroom, to the defense program. The 
mistaken notion that “teaching school isn’t important” should not be allowed 
to take top-flight personnel from our schools. 


Steps should be taken to impress communities and the nation with the 


importance of education in undergirding national security so that community 
pressures on the teacher will be to keep him at his job rather than to force 
him out of it. This will involve the development of prestige and standing of 
the teaching profession, both in the eyes of the teachers and of the community. 


8. 


Earty ADMIssion To COLLEGE 

Recommended that secondary schools refrain from curtailing their educa- 
tional programs to the extent that youth would, except in very unusual 
cases, enter college before their graduation from secondary school. 

At the beginning of World War II, a small group of colleges, facing a 


heavy reduction in their enrollments, advocated that high-school students be 
admitted to college at the end of their junior year. The proposal assumed that 
the colleges would take account of the lower maturity levels of these younger 


students and modify their programs and requirements accordingly. Unfor- 
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tunately, it seems that only a few of these necessary modifications were made. 
This proposal was not acceptable to the leaders of college or secondary-school 
education. The secondary school, however, recognizes that a few of its stu- 
dents may be fully prepared for college; it would not hold back these indi- 
viduals. This will become more of an issue if our country is forced into total 
mobilization and is compelled to induct youth into the Armed Forces at an 
earlier age. 

9, Strate LeapersHip 1n SeconpAry EpucaTion 

Recommended that state associations of high-school principals exercise 
initiative in encouraging co-operation between the state departments of 
public instruction and all lay and professional groups within the states 
which are, or which should be, concerned with the national security pro- 
gram. Similarly, at the local school level, each high-school principal is 
encouraged to exercise initiative in the development of a co-ordinated 
program within the school and community. 

If education is to undergird adequately the national security program, 
primary responsibility will rest with state and local groups. In a crisis period, 
the grassroots approach is even more necessary than it is in normal times. A 
number of states have, through their associations of high-school principals, 
the state departments of public instruction, and other interested professional 
ind lay groups, taken steps to provide leadership which will encourage local 


schcols to develop strong programs. 
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The 1950 Revision of the Douglass 
High School Teaching Load Formula 


HARL R. DOUGLASS 


THE ORIGINAL DOUGLASS FORMULA 
RIOR to 1932, there was no method of measuring teaching load which 
could be thought of as even reasonably satisfactory. The load was usually 
spoken of and thought of in terms of so many classes a day—five classes a 
day being thought of as a moderate load and six classes a day, as being a 
heavy but not unusual load. Those were the days before greatly increased 
demands upon the teachers’ time—sponsoring extracurricular activities and 
home rooms, guidance and counseling, course of study revision, and the 


community relationships. 


The author, then at the University of Oregon, published a rather crude 
formula in the Nation’s Schools (2:4:22-25, October, 1928) which took into 
consideration several of the more important factors such as the number of 
classes taught, the length of the period, and the amount of time spent in 
co-operations, Further investigation led to the development of the “Douglass 
Teaching Load Formula” which was first published in the author’s Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Secondary Schools, published by Ginn and Co. 
in 1932 and the revised edition in 1945. This formula also took into con- 
sideration whether or not the class was a duplicate or the original section, 
and it included coefficients to equalize the difference in load as it may exist 
between various school subjects or fields. 


This formula has been used very widely. It was incorporated in the 
Evaluative Criteria and has therefore been used in the evaluation of thousands 
of secondary schools. In addition, it has been used independently by at least 
several hundred cities in computing the teacher load for teachers in secondary 
schools. In many of them, it has been employed as a basis for equalizing 


Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
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the load. It has also been employed in a considerable number of research 


investigations, 
The formula, as developed in 1932, was based in part on the following 
researches following investigations which attempted to throw light on how 
much time it took to teach certain kinds of classes, certain fields, etc. 
1. Frank H. Koos, A Study of the Teaching Load of 236 Minnesota High School 
Teachers, M.A, thesis at the University of Minnesota, 1925, 

2. S. M. Brownell, The Working Hours of Secondary-School Teachers in Con- 
necticut, Ph. D. thesis, Yale University, 1926. 

3. E. C. Reichert, The Working Day of Minneapolis High School Teachers, M. A. 
thesis, University of Minnesota, 1928 (Abstract in THE BULLETIN of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, May, 1933, pp. 7-9.) 

4. Clifford Woody and W. C. Bergman, The Measurement and Equalization of 
Teaching Load, North Central Association Quarterly, December, 1920. 

Various factors in the formula were also the opinions of teachers, 
secondary-school principals, and superintendents who were in summer school 
classes of the author at the University of Minnesota—1929, 1930, and 1931. 


The 1932 version of the fromula is as follows: 


2 Dup (NP — 20 CP)] [PL + 55] Pc [PL 4-55 


TL = SC |cP — ' cammenees ibs 
10 100 100 2 100 








TL = units of teaching load per week. 

CP = class periods spent in classroom per week. 

Dup = number of class periods spent per week in classroom teaching classes 
for which the preparation is very similar to that for some other section, 
not including the original section. 

NP = number of pupils in classes per week. 

PC = number of class periods spent per week in supervision of the study hall, 
student activities, teachers’ meetings, committee work, assisting in ad- 
ministrative or supervisory work, or other co-operations. 

PL = gross length in minutes of class periods. 

SC = subject area coefficient (1.1 for English, science, and history and social 
studies, including commercial law and geography; 1.0 for foreign lan- 
guages, commercial subjects, and mathematics; .9 for all shop subjects, 
household arts, and art; and .8 for music and physical education.) 

CRITICISM OF THE FORMULA 

From the very beginning there have been several criticisms of the for- 
mula. The principal ones are mentioned and discussed briefly in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

The formula is too complicated and requires too much time. This state- 
ment is hardly true, for, after several hours’ experience with the formula, most 
people have been able to compute the loads of from 10 to 15 teachers an hour. 
It is expected that those who raised this objection examined the formula only 
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casually and did not attempt seriously to compute any loads. While the 
formula is formidable looking, it is quite simple and easy in calculation. 

The subject matter coefficients are not based upon recent research and 
are not fair. This criticism has been made by teachers in practically every 
subject field, each one feeling that his particular field was discriminated against 
in the formula. These criticisms indicated either need for revision of the sub- 
ject coefficients or substantiation of the coefficients as set up in the formula. 

Not sufficient weight is given to teaching duplicate sections. In the for- 
mula, a duplicate section counts only .8 as much as an original section. This 
was because of the fact that little additional preparation is needed for a dupli- 
cate section, This weighting also needed additional study. 

Time spent in co-operations was not properly evaluated. Like the preced- 
ing two factors, the coefficient, somewhat empirically decided upon as a re- 
sult of opinion rather than of objective research, also needed further study. 

REVISION OF THE FORMULA * 

Because it seemed to the author that all the factors in the formula needed 
to be further investigated, if for no other reason than that practices in the 
schools might have changed to such an extent that, even if the factors were 
properly, weighted in the formula in 1932, perhaps today the weights should 
be somewhat different. 

Consequently, in the fall of 1948, the services of Dr. Chris Jung, now as- 
sistant professor of education at Indiana University, then a graduate student 
and my assistant in secondary education, were available for a study which 
might lead to a revision of the formula. Dr. Jung’s doctoral dissertation of 
1949 was based upon the material of our investigation. 

We prepared a form, upon which the teachers co-operating in the study 
would record each day the number of minutes spent on various phases of their 
responsibilities in such a way that it could readily be seen how much time the 
teacher had spent upon each class and upon each type of co-operative activity, 
such as sponsoring a particular club, keeping a study hall, etc. The. blanks 
were made available for objective description of each class section including 
such items as length of the period, the number of students in it, and the grade 
level of the students. 

The co-operation of principals and superintendents in some 500 cities 
throughout the United States was requested. Of these, 391 responded that 
they would approve the study and recommend it to their teachers. Results 
were obtained representing 5,863 teachers. Of these, time schedules for a 
week of 5,643 individuals were usable. These represented 26,104 classes. 


1 Part of the expense of this investigation was underwritten by a grant from the Council on Re- 
search of the University of Colorado. 
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They represented at least several schools in each state. The schools and teach- 


ers included in the statistical computations were chosen so as to be representa- 
tive with respect to size of school and with respect to geographical region so 
as to constitute a representative sample of high schools in the United States. 

During the year 1949-1950, Dr. Raymond Young, the author’s assistant 
for that year, now assistant professor of education at the Oklahoma A, and 
M. College, checked our previous work and made additional calculations 
based exclusively upon classes which were not duplicate sections. 

Space is available here only for a very concise presentation of results, 

REVISED SUBJECT MATTER COEFFICIENTS 

One of the principal purposes for conducting the study was to revise or 
to validate the subject matter coefficients. From the first treatment of the 
data, it became obvious that revision of some of these coefficients was neces- 
sary. 

Subject area coefficients for each subject, area; e.g., English, art, foreign 
languages, etc., for all classes and grades through twelve were computed in 
the tollowing manner: 

1. The average over-all time per class period (including class hour, prep- 
aration, and all activities incident to teaching) was computed for each sub- 
ject area; e.g,, mathematics, home economics, music, efc. 

2. The average time spent per class period for all areas was computed 
and found to be approximately 84 minutes per week. 

3. The average time per class period for each subject area—e.g., mathe- 
matics—was divided by .84. These were taken as subject area coefficients. 

The average number of minutes spent by teachers in the study on origi- 
nal sections and the derived subject area coefficients are shown in Table [. 

Not only were notable differences discovered between various subject 
areas (¢.g., English, social studies, arts, etc.) but st was also discovered that 
in some subject areas, there were material differences between the subject 
fields in several subject areas in the amount of time spent per class. For ex- 

ample, a physics class on the average requires about 98 minutes while a gen- 
eral science class requires about 80 minutes, and a trigonometry class about 
86 minutes as compared to 80 minutes for a first-year algebra class. For the 
various subject fields, the average number of minutes and the derived quo- 
tients are shown in Table II. It is obvious that these differences are attribu- 
table to a considerable degree to grade level as well as to the nature of the 
subject field. For example, in English, reading, spelling, and writing, sev- 
enth-grade subjects, usually, are naturally lower than other English subject 
fields taught in higher grades. 
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Table I—CLASS PERIOD FOR EACH SUBJECT AND SUBJECT 
AREA COEFFICIENT DERIVED THEREFROM 









Average No. of 





Subject Area 








Minutes Coefficient 

English 87 1.03 
Art 80 0.95 
Home Economics 84 1.0 
Music 86 1.02 
Mathematics 81 0.96 
Agriculture 110 1.31 1 
Industrial Arts 81 0.96 us 
Physical Education 75 0.89 if i 
Health 93 1.10 yal 
Commerce 82 0.97 > 
Social Studies 90 1.07 
Foreign Language 83 0.98 

84 1.0 


Science 















Table I1—AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES SPENT PER CLASS 
PERIOD IN VARIOUS SUBJECT FIELDS AND DERIVED SUBJECT 


FIELD COEFFICIENT 









Average No. of Minutes 
Per Class Period 





Subject Field 
Coefficient 








SCIENCE 
General Science 
Biology 
Physiology 
Chemistry 

ENGLISH 
English 
Literature 
Public Speaking 
Journalism 
Reading 
Writing 
Spelling 

ART 
Art 
Crafts 

Home Economics 

Home. Management 

Home Economics II 

Home Economics I 

Foods 

Clothing 


80 
94 
98 
94 


90 
87 
88 
97 
78 
° 73 
56 


82 
66 


84 
88 
74 
83 
79 























0.95 
1.11 
1.16 
1.11 


1.07 
1.03 
1.04 
1.15 
0.92 
0.86 
0.66 


0.97 
0.78 


1.0 

1.04 
0.88 
0.98 
0.94 
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Table II.—continued 





Average No. of Minutes 


Subject Field 





Per Class Period Coefficient 
SociaL STUDIES 
Social Studies 80 0.95 
Civics 86 1.02 
American History 94 1.11 
World History 94 1.11 
History 89 1.05 
Economics or Sociology 92 1.09 
American Problems 96 1.14 
Geography 84 1.0 
Music 
Band 81 0.96 
Chorus 91 1.08 
Glee Club 63 0.75 
Music 84 1.0 
MATHEMATICS 
Mathematics (7 and 8) 80 0.95 
Arithmetic (7 and 8) 83 0.98 
General Mathematics 78 0.92. 
Algebra 80 0.95 
Advanced Algebra 83 0.98 
Trigonometry 86 1.02 
Plane Geometry 83 0.98 
Solid Geometry 78 0.92 
InNpUsTRIAL ARTS 
Industrial Arts 82 0.97 
Wood 75 0.89 
Mechanical Drawing 78 0.92 
Shop 85 1.01 
PuysicaL Epucation AND HEALTH 
Physical Education 75 0.89 
Health Education 95 1.12 
Foreign Lancuaces 
Latin : 85 1.01 
French 83 0.98 
Spanish 86 1.02 
German 75 0.89 
COMMERCE 
Typing 80 0.95 
Shorthand 76 0.90 
General Business 83 0.98 
Bookkeeping 81 0.96 
80 0.95 


Secretarial Practice 











Oo. = 40 2:83 A Fr 


a 


ti 
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In a similar manner, Subject-Grade Coefficients were calculated for each 
subject area (English, science, social studies, etc.) by grade level, (7th and 
8th grades being treated as one level, the 9th grade as one level, and the 10th, 
11th and 12th grades as one level.) These coefficients, as given in Table III, 
are to be used in the revised formula. 

Table III—AVERAGE NUMBER OF MINUTES SPENT DAILY PER 
CLASS PERIOD AT VARIOUS GRADE LEVELS IN VARIOUS 
SUBJECT AREAS AND DERIVED SUBJECT-GRADE COEFFICIENTS 











Number of Minutes Subject-Grade Coefficient 
Grade Level Grade Level 

7and8 9 10-11-12 7and8 9 10-11-12 
English 81 90 94 1.0 ll 1.1 
Art 82 74 84 1.0 9 1.0 
Home Economics 82 81 90 1.0 1.0 1.1 
Music 80 85 82 a) 1.0 1.0 
Mathematics 81° ~—s 80 83 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Agriculture 109 1.3 
Industrial Arts 81 79 83 1.0 9 1.0 
Physical Education 71 73 80 8 9 9 
Health 80 95 105 9 1.1 1.2 
Commerce 83 82 80 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Social Studies 84 89 96 1.0 1.1 1.1 
Foreign Language 82 82 85 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Science 83 90 93 1.0 1.1 1.1 





COEFFICIENTS FOR DUPLICATE SECTIONS 

Another factor needing investigation was the factor of duplicate sections, 
the coefficient for which had been .8. From an analysis of the time re- 
quired by teachers in this study to teach duplicate sections as compared to 
original sections, it is evident that the duplicate sections should, on the aver- 
age, count approximately .9 as much as original sections instead of .8. There 
were, however, some differences with respect to this factor; i.e., some differ- 
ences between the various subject fields with respect to the relative time re- 
quired for duplicate sections. An examination of Table IV, quoted from Dr. 
Jung’s, shows that sections in various fields cluster around .9, but there are 
deviations particularly in the following fields: Science .84, Music .83, Art .98, 
and Vocational Trades .78. 

For a very precise measure of each teacher’s load the following deduc- 
tions should be made: 
2 x duplicate 


10 , a deduction of .2 of the number 


For Vocational Trades— 


of duplicate class periods per week. 






—_ 
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Table IV—RELATIVE VALUE OF A DUPLICATE SECTION COM- 
PARED WITH AN ORIGINAL SECTION (BY SUBJECT AREAS), AND 
DECREASE UPON LOAD REPRESENTED BY THE TEACHING 
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OF ONE DUPLICATE SECTION 











Subject frea 


English 

Social Studies 
Mathematics 
Science 
Commerce 
Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Music 

(rt 

Industrial Arts 
Foreign Language 
Agriculture 
Vocational Trades 


Total 
Average 
Daily 
Time tor 
Original 


Sections 


All Entries in Terms of Minutes per Day. 


84 
86 
79 
86 
82 


80 
84 
75 
71 
82 
105 
82 


Total 
Average 
Daily 


Time for 


Duplicate 


Section 


78 
74 
74 
72 
76 
66 
73 
70 
73 
67 


io 
99 
64 


Relative 
Value of 
Duplicate 


Section 


93 
86 
94 
84 
92 
92 
91 
83 
98 
94 
91 
95 
78 








For Social Studies, Science, and Music— 


1.5 x duplicate 


10 


of .15 of the number of duplicate class periods per week. 


. a deduction 


For Commerce, Physical Education, Home Economics, and Foreign Lan- 


Duplicate 


ruagye— 
Bm 10 


per week, 

For English, 
5 x duplicate 
a 


per week. 


Grade level ratios based upon the amount of time required to teach 
classes in all fields at the various grade levels were found to be as following: 


, a deduction of .1 of the number of duplicate class periods 


Mathematics, Industrial 


GRADE LEVEL 


Arts, and 


Agriculture — 


or a deduction of .05 of the number of duplicate class periods 
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Average No. of 





Minutes per Derived Grade 
Cases Class Period Level Ratio 
Grade 7 1008 77.61. 0.92 
Grade 8 1153 75.42 0.90 
Grade 9 1294 83.71 1.00 
Grade 10 904 87.68 1.04 
Grade 11 657 89,22 1.06 
Grade 12 588 96.69 1.15 





Here again these differences in grade levels were not entirely consistent 
from field to field. For example, in Foreign Language, ratios at all grade levels 
clustered very closely around 1.0, the seventh grade ratio being .97, and the 
12th grade level 1.02. The same was true with Mathematics, 7th grade level 
being .94 and the 12th grade level being 1.03. On the other hand in English 
they ran from .92 in grade 7 to 1.05 in grade 12. 

THE CO-CURRICULAR AND OTHER CO-OPERATIVE DUTIES 

Here chief conclusions from the data from this study with respect to the 
allowance that should be made for co-curricular and other co-operative activi- 
ties are given below. A coefficient for study hall apparently is .6, thus count- 
ing 20 per cent more than it did in the old formula in which two periods of 
study hall were counted as equal to teaching one class. 

Time spent in connection with home rooms varies a great deal from 
school to school and with the types of programs involved, and the amount 
outside of home-room period conference devoted to guidance. The indications 
are that the home-room co-efficient should be either .8 or .9 if the home room 
meets for a full length period. For shorter periods and fewer meetings pro- 
portionate reductions would need to be made. Hence, it seems more practical 
to obtain data relative to the number of minutes spent per week and divide 
that figure by 84 (the average number of minutes spent per class period for 
a class taught), thus reducing the time spent to an approximately equivalent 
number of teaching load units. 

The same procedure is recommended for evaluating the load for hall duty, 
lunchroom duty, assembly duty, sponsoring class clubs, faculty or committee 
meetings, coaching plays, intra-mural sports, counseling engagements, PTA 
and community affairs, music activities, clerical activities, and other activities 
not related to teaching of classes. 

While these results are the averages of a very large number of teachers’ 
time schedules, it is a little difficult to use these coefficients in a precise way 
in measuring the load of any particular teacher, as without a doubt, the amount 
of time per week into number of class periods by dividing the total of time 
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spent on these various different activities and co-operations vary a great deal 
from school to school and teacher to teacher. 

It seems, therefore, that it would be better practice to request teachers to 
report the amount of time required per week on the average for the semester 
for each of the various co-operative activities and then to convert the total 
number of minutes per week by 84, the average number of minutes spent per 
class period on classes taught, and insert it in the formula for PC (periods of 
co-operation). In those cases where the amount of time reported by the 
teacher is excessive, administrators will probably discount the amount of time 
put in to a reasonable amount and inform the teacher that the teacher is prob- 
ably spending too much time on the activity in proportion to her other activi- 
ties and in proportion to the education value of her participation in that ac- 
tivity. 

THE REVISED FORMULA 

The revised Douglass Formula for Measuring Teaching Load does not 
appear materially different from the 1932 edition. There are, however, cer- 
tain revisions which will make material differences in the computing of the 
loads of a considerable number of teachers. The formula as revised is given 


below: 





Dup. (NP—25CP)} |PL +50 PL +50 
TL =SGc |JcP — — + Hie 
10 100 100 100 


TL = units of teaching load per week. 

SGC = subject grade coefficient—given in Table III. 

CP = class periods spent in classroom per week. 

Dup = number of class periods spent per week in classroom teaching classes 
for which the preparation is very similar to that for some other section, 
(not including the original sections). 

NP = number of pupils in classes per week (the 25 is employed as a norm). 

PC = Number of minutes divided by 84 spent per week in supervision of the 
study hall, student activities, teachers’ meetings, committee work, as- 
sisting in administrative or supervisory work, or other co-operations. 

PL = gross length in minutes of class period. (The 50 represents approxi- 
mately the average period length—actually the figure is 51.7, This dis- 
crepancy however, has no influence for the relative load figures for dif- 
ferent teachers for different schools. A figure less than the actual 
average of 51.7 was taken in order to make computation easier: (a) by 
using round numbers, (b) by avoiding negative terms as far as possible. 

USING THE FORMULA 


To compute the load of one or more teachers, the following steps are 


recommended: 
1. Obtain the following data for each teacher: 
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(a) for each section taught 
(1) the name of the subject 
(2) the length of the class period 
(3) the grade level of the majority of the students in the section 
(4) the number of students in the section 
(5) whether the class is or is not a duplicate section—remember 
that, of two similar sections, one is an original and the other 
is a duplicate section. 
(6) the number of periods per week the class meets 
(b) the number of minutes spent legitimately weekly on the average 
throughout the semester in all school duties other than teaching 
classes, 


2. Treating separately each class section or group of similar class sections 
(e.g., 3 first-year algebra sections) compute the load incident to that 
PL +50 
100 ). 
Be sure to substitute the appropriate numbers for each of the following: 
SGC, CP, Dup, NP, and PL. Dup. = 0 for all original sections. Get ib 
appropriate SGC values from Table III.) ‘ 
The second period of all double periods are counted as a dupli- 
cate. For example, for a physics class meeting double periods twice a 
week—CP = 7 and Dup = 2. (This does not apply to duplicate dou- 
ble periods.) For NP use the figure representing number of pupils per 
week; e.g., for a class of 26 pupils meeting five periods a week use 130 
for NP; for 7 periods a week, use 182. 
3, Divide the total number of minutes spent per week on the average of 


all other school duties by 84 (1 decimal place only) to get PC. Substi- 
tute that number for PC in the last term of the formula. 


section or groups of sections—(not using the term .6PC 





4. Now add the load figures for each class section and the load figures 
for non-teaching duties. 
The result is the number of teaching load units for the given teacher. 
A teaching load unit is the approximate equivalent to teaching an aver- 
age class of 25 pupils of the 10th grade for one class period of 50 minutes. 
To compute’ the load for one teacher it will take a person of average 
arithmetic ability 10 to 15 minutes at the beginning. With three or four hours’ 
practice the time should be reduced to less than half that much time. 





4 The author of this article will be glad to give assistance to any having difficulty in employing the 
formula if requests are addressed to Harl Douglass, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
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EXAMPLE OF COMPUTATION 





Following are the computations for a teacher of mathematics and _biol- 





ogy whose load is as follows: 



















(a) two sections of biology of 24 and 28 tenth graders respectively meet- 
ing five periods a week. 

(b) two sections of ninth grade algebra of 26 and 29 pupils meeting 
five periods a week, 

(c) one section of twelfth grade Chemistry class of 21 pupils; meeting 
seven periods a week including two double periods. 

(d) a chemistry club averaging 60 minutes a week; serving on commit- 
tees, averaging 48 minutes a week; PTA and other miscellaneous du- 


ties averaging 20 minutes a week—total 128 minutes. 





Dup.  (NP—25CP)] [PL +50 PL +50 
TL=sGc jcP— — 4 -+- |.6PC 
10 100 | 100 100 


For the Biology classes: 


5 260 — 250 1 § 
1.] o— = - = 
10 100 100 


1.1 (10 — 5 + .1) (1.05) = 11.09 
For the Algebra classes: 


wa! 
“I 
4 











— 250 tL 50) 


lw 





l Ho— of 
100 100 
1 (10 — 5 + .25) (1.05) = 10.24 


For the Chemistry class: 
bi aa 55 + 50= 
0 = 


1.1 7— 
1Lb17 — 2— 2) 18) = 


For the co-operative or extra-teaching piriae 


60 -+ 48 + 20] [55 + 50 
6 84 100 - 


6 X 1.53 & 1.05 = .9639 
For the entire load 
11.09 + 10.24 +7.53 +.96 = 29.82 


_ 





Js 


— 
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Teacher Rating: Persistent Dilemma 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS and 
W. EARL ARMSTRONG 


ANY educational controversies have been nine-day wonders, blazing like 

meteors in the professional firmament for a brief time and then pass- 

ing out of sight. Not so the controversy on teacher rating. For years it has 

been a matter of bitter contention among teachers, administrators, boards of 

education, and laymen; and it gives every indication of continuing as such. A 

look at the educational literature of the past twenty-two years will dispel any 
idea that teacher rating is more keenly debated now than heretofore. 

Since the inception of Educational Index in 1929, references in teacher rat- 
ing have been plentiful and have maintained a year-by-year consistency as the 
statistics on the next page show. 

Thus from 1929 to 1950 there were at least 569 individual magazine ar- 
ticles, brochures, research papers, books, yearbooks, dissertations, and miscel- 
laneous publications on the topic of teacher rating. These writings, ranging 
in length from one or two to hundreds of pages, constitute a volumnious pro- 
fessional literature. The writers of this article have read a great many, but 
not all, of these published materials, and have gained some impressions which 
may be interesting to a person who has neither time nor facilities to under- 
take such a project. These impressions may be summarized as follows: 

. There is a veritable avalanche of argument on all sides of the question—for, 


_ 


against, and several degrees of in-between. 

2. The early publications seem to stress the manner of rating teachers and often 
emphasize techniques, whereas in the later writings more and more frequently 
one finds consideration of the desirability or undesirability of teacher rating. 

3. Through the years one finds increasing mention of complex factors involved in 
teacher rating (human relations, developmental needs of children, the feeling 
of insecurity among teachers rated without their participation in the process, 
etc.) 


Ellsworth Tompkins is Specialist for Large High Schools and W. Earl Armstrong 
is Associate Chief, Teacher Preparation. Both are in the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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Table I— NUMBER OF REFERENCES TO TEACHER RATING IN 
































EDUCATION INDEX, 1929-1950, BY YEAR 
References to References to References to 
Teacher Rating Teacher Rating Teacher Rating 
by Professional by Students in Yearbooks 

1929 32 3 
1930 24 6 6 
1931 22 7 2 
1932 16 3 
1933 13 4 1 
1934 13 4 
1935 16 1 
1936 16 8 1 
1927 25 7 
1938 17 7 
1939 16 4 
1940 14 11 2 
1941 20 10 
1942 8 6 1 
1943 13 6 
1944 12 6 
1945 20 7 
1946 18 5 
1947 24 8 
1948 39 6 
1919 23 8 
1950 23 5 

424 132 13 





1. One notices the growing concern for morale implications in teacher rating; 
that is, the negative aspects resulting from rating performance of individuals 
as contrasted with the positive aspects of appraising group progress. 

5. There is an increasing tendency to recognize self-evaluation by the individual 

teacher and co-operative evaluation by the entire staff as more productive of 

results than an administratively developed checklist. 

There is still so much bias and partisan feeling on teacher rating that it is 

doubtful if the opposing viewpoints will be reconciled for many, many years. 


6. 


The pros and cons appear as far apart as ever. 

Great service toward identification and clarification of the teacher-rating 
problem has been performed by A. S. Barr, Maurice E, Troyer, Percival Sy- 
monds, Dwight E. Beecher, Paul Witty, J. Lloyd Trump, David G. Ryans, 
S. M. Brownell, Roma Gans, Louis E. Raths, the ASCD Committee respon- 
sible for the recent book, Better Than Rating, and innumerable others. If one 
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is interested in gaining an overview of the present state of the controversy on 
teacher rating, reference to works of the authors named will be rewarding. 

The purpose of this article is to mention briefly some of the leading types 
of teacher rating procedures now being used as revealed by the educational 
literature. 

It is commonly assumed that teachers should grow in professional abil- 
ity as their years of experience increase, and experts agree that up to a point 
this assumption holds true, though numerous exceptions occur. The matter 
of teacher growth is so intertwined with a host of factors, such as a teacher’s 
personality traits, the climate and environment of the particular school, in- 
service experience, and professional affiliations, that generalizations about pro- 
fessional growth often sound presumptuous. Symonds and others have 
pointed out that teacher growth follows no established pattern. The character- 
istics of the good teacher refuse to be typed. There is no typical good teacher, 
or for that matter, no typical teacher of any kind. 

In general, the teacher improves as he learns to perform better his func- 
tions as a teacher, that is, when he attains greater insight into educational 
purposes and problems, when he acquires more dynamic attitudes regarding 
his teaching role, and when he achieves’ greater mastery of teaching skills. 

Teachers are stimulated to achieve a greater understanding of these in- 
sights, attitudes, and skills because of 


1. the day-by-day practice in teaching and guiding pupils 

2. the stimulation they get from pupils as individuals 

3. the stimulation they get from other teachers 

4. the stimulation they get from supervisory associates 

5. the recognition they get from pupils, schoo] leaders, and community 

6. the feeling of satisfaction resulting from the achievement of pupils in school, 
former pupils now in college, and graduates who are employed 

7. the stimulation from salary and salary increments 

8. the stimulation from generously provided teaching materials, aids, and equip- 
ment 

9. the stimulation from group discussions leading to the development of school 
policy 


10. the stimulation from an environment which encourages rather than restricts 
experimentation in teaching 

11. the stimulation resulting from free choice in selecting learning materials, 
classroom equipment and decoration 

12. the stimulation from education leaders without and within the school system 
to whom they have no particular status relationship 

13. the stimulation from professional literature 

14. the stimulation from educational courses 

. the stimulation from travel and non-school experience 
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PURPOSES AND PROCEDURES IN RATING 

Those who use teacher rating often make a distinction between the pro- 
bationary teacher and experienced teacher and treat one quite differently from 
the other. The forward-looking school administrator pays particular attention 
to the selection of teachers and their improvement during the probationary 
period. Because permanent appointment frequently results in a lifetime job, 
the one doing the selecting of teachers can hardly afford to make mistakes in 
judgment. If possible, a beginning teacher who fails to offer promise of teach- 
ing success during the probationary period is not allowed to reach tenure sta- 
tus. Therefore, a considerable amount of time and effort is devoted to fre- 
quent observation of his teaching and to conference between him and super- 
visor and principal. Checklist ratings are often made as a result of observa- 
tion. The major purpose for rating the probationary teacher is to find out 
whether he will make a desirable addition to the permanent staff. The em- 
phasis is on selection rather than on growth. It is unusual to find that tenure 
is granted to a probationary teacher as a matter of course. 

The teacher who has been given permanent appointment is in a different 
category. The major purpose for rating an experienced teacher is not for se- 
lection but for stimulation leading to increased effectiveness. If the staff 
agrees that rating leads to greater effectiveness, rating achieves its purpose. 
If it does not do that, it cannot be said to be an effective procedure. To rate 
teachers on job performance alone without consideration for, or emphasis on, 
stimulation leading to further growth may actually retard professional im- 
provement and provide a frustrating experience for many of the teachers so 
rated, 

An attempt to measure, appraise, or rate the growth or efficiency of ex- 
perienced teachers is exceedingly complex. Proponents of rating claim that it 
is logical; opponents say it cannot work and will result in teacher insecurity. 
To go into some of the major arguments about rating is not possible in this 
limited space. About half of the city school systems make use of some kind 
of teacher-rating scale; the practice is not growing, and it is under heavy at- 
tack. At the present time there appears to be no agreement by administrators 
or research specialists that teacher rating measures efficiency or growth or that 
any particular pattern of evaluation is superior to any other type. 

Procedures in teacher rating now in use are described briefly in the fol- 
lowing list. A school system may be found to employ one or a combination of 
these methods. 


1. Teacher evaluation by an inspection checklist, used by many school systems 
as a criterion for procedure to the next step on the salary scale. Usually 
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prepared by the superintendent, assistant superintendent, or principal, and 
approved by the board of education. Ratings by the principal or supervisor, 
followed by a conference between the principal and the teacher, at which 
time reasons for specific ratings are given. Areas commonly covered by the 
inspection checklist are instructional ability, use of teaching materials, pro- 
fessional preparation, teacher's personality, ability to co-operate with asso- 
ciates, appearance, etc. (Delaware Teacher's Rating Card, State Department 
of Education.) 

Teacher evaluation by an inspection checklist, prepared co-operatively by ad- 
ministrator and a teachers committee with ratings by principal, the results 
of which are used as criterion for the next step on the salary scale. (Ex- 
ample: New York State Education Department.) 

Teacher evaluation by a teacher’s profile, in which an individual teacher’s 
traits and performances are plotted on a point scale of certain criteria of 
desirable traits and performances, intended to indicate teacher’s excellences 
and weaknesses; may or may not be used as a criterion for salary increments. 
(One of the best examples of this type of list is the Ohio Teaching Record 
prepared by Ohio State University in conjunction with some 700 schools.) 
A self-evaluation by teacher according to a checklist prepared by adminis- 
trator or administrator with committee of teachers, the purpose of which 
is to identify excellences and weaknesses of teacher. Usually is not used as 
a salary criterion. (J Blank of Evaluative Criteria, Co-operative Study of 
Secondary-School Standards, 1950 Edition.) 

Descriptive appraisal, usually in paragraph form, prepared by superintendent, 
principal, or supervisor following observation and inspection of teacher's 
work; frequently used as a criterion for salary increments, 

Teacher evaluation by other teachers and principal according to checklist 
prepared co-operatively by teachers and principal. May or may not be used 
as salary criterion. 

Teacher evaluation by pupils according to checklist prepared co-operatively 
by teachers and pupils. This method js frequently used only within a class, 
but is occasionally used throughout the school. Also includes evaluation of 
principal and supervisory officers. Is commonly used as supplemental material. 
Teacher evaluation in terms of professional preparation and study and years 
of service. Very commonly used by administrators for teacher salary dif- 
ferentials: teachers with M.A, degrees or doctoral degrees receive additional 
steps on the salary scale. 

Evaluation of school faculty through its participation in and contribution to 
the total educational program or an experimental part of that program. (For 
example, Moultrie, Georgia; Norris, Tennessee; Center Line, Michigan.) 
Evaluation of teacher growth through a study of pupil-teacher relationships. 
(See Troyer and Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Education, American Council 
on Education, 1944.) 

Evaluation of teachers through specific and observable characteristics of 
teacher attitudes. [For example, Does the teacher demonstrate that she likes 
children? Does the teacher believe in employing group processes as a part 
of instructional method? Does the teacher believe in making use of the re- 
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souces of the community and outer environment in instruction? Does the 
teacher believe in encouraging free and open discussion if it is sensibly and 
reasonably supported? Does the teacher believe in encouraging pupil par- 
ticipation in the formulation of learning objectives and projected assign- 
ments? (c.f. “Planning the Appraisal of Teacher Efficiency,” School Execu- 
tive Magazine, April 1948).] 

12. Evaluation of teacher growth co-operatively studied by individual teacher and 
outside consultant. (Robert N. Bush, Stanford Social Education Investiga- 
tion, 1940-41. In Troyer and Pace, Evaluation in Teacher Education, ACE, 
1944.) 

13. Informal policy regarding teacher evaluation. 

In connection with this last point (and with all points, for that matter), 
the lack of a formal or stated policy on teacher rating does not necessarily 
mean that no rating occurs. Teachers are, and always have been, rated in- 
formally by pupils, supervisors, administrators, parents of pupils, lay citizens, 
fellow teachers. Whether this unorganized rating is inadequate, on too nar- 
row a basis, and possibly harmful to individual teachers depends on how one 
feels about teacher rating. Regardless of how teachers are formally rated, the 
informal type of rating alluded to will continue. It is an old custom. 


Few people will deny the desirability of some kind of continuing evalua- 
tion of teaching. The acute problem is, What form shall the evaluation take? 
Few people will deny that some teachers are better than others. But when we 
come to the question of how many dollars better, he furious struggle begins. 
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Are Your Students 
Missing Something? 


TUDENT LIFE has visited scores of classrooms and attended dozens of 

club meetings, assemblies, exciting athletic events, festivals, and social 
affairs in American schools, But student life is not confined to the walls of 
the school room, Education reaches into the community and uses the re- 
sources there. Srupent Lire has accompanied various groups to big league 
baseball lots, radio stations, the National Gallery of Art, Mardi Gras, stores 
for Halloween window painting, state centennial celebrations, Congress, places 
of worship, city council meetings, a folk festival, George Washington’s grist 
mill, an interracial camp, state capitols, naturalization courts, an airport, banks, 
a mental institution, community Christmas celebrations, ships, marine labor- 
atories, historic city tours, a coal mine, Mammoth Cave, Boy Scout Jamboree, 
a desert, mountains, Cuba, Mexico, Canada, governor's mansion, Army camp, 
veterans’ hospital, backstage on Broadway, movie premieres, monuments, a 
museum, the English Channel, a French school, steel mills, Panama, a juven- 
ile court, libraries, Guatemala, Buenos Aires, Holland, children’s museum, 
Boys Club, an international school, China, Norway, Japan, Liberia, Hawaii, 
Africa, a zoo, Wales for a music festival, sunrise services, a farm, a state fair, 
a forest, a vineyard, a safety parade, the valley of dinosaurs, science fairs, 
historical pageants, Boys Town, schools for the deaf and the blind, maple 
sugar woods, world cruise, Bermuda, prison, rodeo, greenhouse, Bolivia, Tokyo, 
a fire, hayride, police laboratory, botanic gardens, open market, bicycle trip, 
Hong Kong, summer camp, city landmarks, Vienna, and Germany. 

Srupent Lire is published eight times, monthly, during the school year 
—from October to May. Its low subscription rate of $1.50 per year or $1.00 
each per subscription when three or more subscriptions are ordered to be 
mailed monthly to one address makes it possible for every school to order one 
or more subscriptions, Many schools are now placing their order for the schoo! 
year 1951-52. Why not send in your order today for next year? Address your 
order to Srupenr Lire, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Statistics as an Aid in Public 


School Administraton - 


BOISE L. BRISTOR 


OMEONE has said that a statistician is a person who can draw a precise 
line from an unwarranted assumption to a foregone conclusion. The 
author is not so sure, but that there is some truth in the statement for this 
reason. During his ten years here in Washington, his superior officers invari- 
ably say when giving him an assignment of a statistical nature, “Now this is 
what I want you to prove.” 

The author, as a preliminary to preparing this article, interviewed a num- 
ber of teachers, principals, and school officials at the Franklin Building and 
took a sampling of the public by asking this question; “What, in your opinion, 
is the function of the public school statistical office?” This, in substance, is 
what they replied: The public said: “A cold storage place for all types of facts 
and figures concerning the public school system.” The teachers said: “A 
dumping place for our reprots, records, and old roll books.” The principals 
said: “A place where they have little to do, but think up questionnaires for the 
schools to insert figures that answer questions which have already been an- 
swered.” The officers said: “It is a nice fertile spot for all extracurricular ac- 
tivities such as Rationing, Red Cross and Community Chest Campaigns, and 
G.I. Bill approvals.” 

The management of a reliable banking concern would not think of com- 
ing to the end of the year without making a detailed financial statement to 
the stockholders of the bank, nor would the stockholders retain the manage- 
ment or other employees that fail to make such a report. This financial state- 
ment must be made in more or less of a standardized way so that comparisons 
can be made with other bank reports. .It will then enable the stockholders 
who might not be technically minded bankers to make comparisons and to 
judge how well their business prospered during the year. 

The administration of a large school system today is big business and the 


‘ 
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stockholders are many. The total cost of our own school system last year was 

over twenty-eight million dollars. The business office reports show not only 
what the total expenditures were but also for what items the money was ex- 
pended. This huge amount of money was used with one big purpose in mind 
—to educate the boys and girls of Washington, D. ©. 

The stockholders of this big business, the parents and other taxpayers, 
ask these questions: What has been received for these expenditures? What 
has been done educationally for our boys and girls? The stockholders of the 
public schools of the District of Columbia have a right to know the facts con- 
cerning their school investment. They are entitled to know how their schools 
compare with other schools in all educational areas. It, therefore, becomes the 
duty of the statistical office to collect, compile, and interpret the data for the 
administration’s use in answering questions such as: 

1, What is the number of pupils in attendance? 

2. What is the percentage of attendance? 

3. What is the percentage of attendance in each community as compared to 
the percentage of attendance in other comparable sections of the city and 
in other school systems? 

4. What is the pupil-teacher ratio? 

5. What is the number and percentage of promotions? 

6. What is the number and percentage of failures? 

7. What are the schoolhouse accommodations? 

8. What is the number of over-age and under-age pupils in each community? 

9. What is the number of drop-outs? 

10. What is the number of permanent and temporary teachers, etc.? 

Those in this office feel that it is their duty to see that these figures are 
made available for use by the school officials so that they in turn may answer 
these and other questions of the stockholders. 

Sometime ago, one of the officials of the U. S. Office of Education made 
this statement, “A community is far less critical of a school system when the 
administration of that system bases its information for justification and re- 
leases on statistical facts rather than on emotional opinions.” Statistics are 
the medium of interpretation of the schools to the community because they 
serve as a common ground understandable by both laymen and professional 
educators, 

Where do these statistical figures originate? Not in the office of the stat- 
istician, All that this office has are clerks, calculating machines, typewriters, 
and office supplies. All statistical data have their origin in the 166 public 
school buildings, housing 94,000 pupils, taught by 3,428 teachers, and super- 
vised and directed by 224 school officers. The statistical data produced by this 
office, although apparently lifeless figures, represent real, live human beings. 
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They represent pupils in schools. Only when the pupils attend or miss school, 
are on time or are tardy, pass or fail, and are graduated or drop out of school, 
do they furnish figures for this office. These figures are in reality a composite 
picture of all teachers’ work, of all students, the equipment they use, and the 
buildings in which they are housed. 

Statistics, when recorded and used, present three important things: first, 
the history of past operations; second, a statement of present operations; and 
third, a basis for future operations through intelligent and realistic interpre- 
tation, of the past and the present. By proper use, statistics provide an infal- 
lible standard and set of rules for the operation of a business or agency. You 
and | are interested primarily in the use a school system such as ours may 
make of these figures. Since teachers, principals, directors, and supervisors 
furnish the office with the original figures, they are entitled to know what use 
is made of the compiled data, regardless of whether reports are furnished 
through routine requests or by special telephoned requests. 

Three very important agencies to be satisfied by this statistical information 
are the Board of Education, the D, C. Commissioners, and the U. S. Con- 
gress. Unless the public school administration can back up its budget requests 
by facts and figures, there would be a smaller number of personnel to do the 
job and less equipment and supplies with which to do it. All budget requests 
must be justified to these agencies on the basis of the number of pupils attend- 
ing our schools. Upon these figures depend the erection of new school build- 
ings, the number of teachers, the number of classified personnel, and the 
amount of equipment and supplies. These three agencies are also interested 
in the shifting school population, the enrollment trends, and the overcrowding 
of school buildings. Only through the combined efforts of those supplying the 
figures and those preparing the data for the justifications can be administra- 

tion hope to secure the necessary money to carry on a good school program 
in Washington. : 

The U. S. Office of Education and the National Education Association 
collect statistical data from the school systems throughout the country for 
comparative purposes. With these data on buildings, officers, teachers, pupils, 
clerks, and custodians, they attempt to encourage better and more equalized 
educational facilities and opportunities, raise professional qualifications, in- 
crease salaries, and promote better teaching conditions throughout the entire 
forty-eight states. 

Some of the local agencies and departments wishing various types of sta- 
tistical data are the Board of Trade, the churches, the civic organizations, the 
Parent Teachers Associations, the Police Department, the Health Depart- 
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ment, the various welfare agencies, the U. S. Treasury, the U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, Selective Service, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, numerous col- 
leges and universities, newspapers, etc. 

If the data, from which the many studies are made, are deemed necessary 
and important by all of the above-named agencies and groups, then the great- 
est of care should be taken by those charged with the responsibility of record- 
ing and submitting the figures to see that they are accurate. It is nothing 
short of a farce to present statistical tables and data as a factual basis for a 
given agreement and justification if those presenting the figures themselves 
are skeptical of their accuracy. When obvious inaccuracies occur in compara- 
tive tables, it leaves the “statistical compilers” open to criticism even to the 
point where errors are interpreted as intent to deceive. The whole point is, 
statistics that are important enough to be kept and used are important enough 
to be kept accurately. 

Not only can our public school system avoid criticism through the ac- 
curate recording and presenting of statistical facts, but it can also create a 
public opinion favorable to the establishment and continuous support of any 
legitimate school function. Little do many people realize and appreciate how 
facts recorded accurately in the teachers’ rollbooks in the 70’s, 80’s, and 90's 
can become so very important to hundreds of people today. In the basement 
of our building are stored over 70,000 teachers’ rollbooks which contain in- 
formation concerning former District of Columbia pupils. From these books, 
year after year, over 800 former pupils annually seek information through 
this office in connection with old age pensions, insurance papers, citizenship 
papers, civil service, retirement, court cases, selective service, and the FBI. 

When one sees an old couple come slowly to the office, walking with 
canes, and hoping to prove their birthdate in order to receive old-age pen- 
sions, or whole families trying to establish citizenship by school attendance 
records, it is then that one realizes how extremely important it is that all re- 
cordings be complete and accurate. Whether the recordings are for the pur- 
pose of securing old-age pensions or justifying the school budget before Con- 
gress, completeness and accuracy are of paramount importance. 

One of the functions of statistics is to reveal weaknesses in a school sys- 
tem. Therefore, the author would like to point out a few weaknesses in con- 
nection with statistics and the school system in general. In revealing these 
weaknesses he is not being critical of the efforts of the school staff or apolo- 
gizing for the shortcomings of the office. Rather, he is mentioning these 
weaknesses in the hope that through co-operation and working together 
something can be done to remedy them. 
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Number 1: According to the figures sent to this office during the last 
year alone, 9,983 students were discharged from school under “specific condi- 
tions.” It is known that many of these boys and girls had moved out of the 
city, some had died, and some had to go to work. What happened to the 
others? They were reported as “drop-outs,” and some teachers and principals 
answer by saying, “That is only our emotional opinion.” The sad feature is, 
they are correct and therein lies the weakness. There is no city-wide study 
available which analyzes the drop-out figures as to the location, the reasons, 
the nature and character, and the remedy. Some schools in this city are work- 
ing on this problem and the guidance department is planning an early attack. 
This weakness has existed for so long that it will require the help of all con- 
cerned. According to the October membership reports, there were 22,003 
pupils in grades four, five, and six; 19,468 in grades five, six, and seven; but 
only 12,150 in grades ten, eleven, and twelve. What happens to the pupils be- 
tween the 22,000 figure and the 12,000 figure? Even Dr. Strayer, when he 
conducted a survey of the Washington schools, was amazed at the lack of 
over-all information on this appalling situation. 

Number 2: During the first semester for the school year, 1949-50, one 
secondary school reported 184 pupils tardy and another school reported 2,421 
pupils tardy. To the statistical office, it looks as if either there is little stand- 
ardization in recording tardy marks or some schools are promoting the idea. 
One thing is sure; somewhere there is a weakness. Almost the same picture 
presents itself in the percentage of attendance for the various schools. Either 
the weakness is in the lack of standardized recording or it is the method of re- 
porting the data to the office. 

Number 3: The statistical office makes various studies during the year for 
the benefit of the officers and the teachers. Two of these studies are the “Pu- 
pil-Failure Bulletins” and the “Age-Grade Nativity Report.” Are these stud- 
ies being used by the officers and teachers? If they are being used, that is 
good; if they are not being used, there must be a weakness in the way that 

‘they are prepared, in the distribution of the studies, in the usefulness of the 
content, or in a lack of interest. It is known for a fact that some directors, de- 
partment heads, and principals are using them, because they ask for extra cop- 
ies and request special studies to be made in their particular fields of interest. 

Number 4: There are no scheduled conferences between different groups 
and the statistician. This is a definite weakness. If he could meet with 
groups and exchange ideas, the statistical office could be of greater service to 
groups and individuals and they, in turn could be of greater assistance to the 
office and to the administration in general, 
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Implications for the Preparation of 
Secondary-School Teachers in the 
Area of Home and Family Life 


IRWIN V. SPERRY 


N recent years social service agencies have become more and more con- 

cerned with helping families adjust to changing patterns of living. The 
school has recognized its responsibility in this connection to some extent. 
Some educational organizations have urged the provision of education for 
home and family life in the school curriculum. Recommendation for in- 
clusion of this type of education has been made by such organizations as 
the American Association of School Administrators, the National Education 
Association, the American Youth Commission, and others. 

In the past, the growth of the movement for family life education has 
centered largely in three approaches based principally upon subject-matter 
content, including those of home economics, sociology, and psychology-mental 
hygiene. More recently, however, there has evolved the integrated approach 
which focuses upon personality development and interrelationships in the 
family group and draws from various content areas. The program in 
preparation for marriage and family life in the public schools of Highland 
Park, Michigan, represents this last approach. Curricular experiences de- 
signed to lead to preparation for marriage and family life are provided in 
most of the grades of the junior and senior high school and are culmi- 
nated in the senior year with a required course in personal development 
and family living. This course embodies four main areas of work including. 
mental hygiene, child care and development, adolescence, and marriage 
and the family. Work in the nursery school accompanies the study of child 
care and development. 

SIX GROUPS OF PROBLEMS 

In the development of this program, six main groups of problems 

centering around the following focal points have arisen: (1) enlisting the 
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interest and co-operation of faculty and administration; (2) the relationship 
of the family life program to the rest of the school program; (3) selection of 
teachers for the program; (4) development of content and techniques; (5) 
establishment of community relations in regard to the program; and (6) 
the extension of the program, In order to determine the advisability of 
possible extension of the problem and the nature of such extension, a co- 
operative evaluation of the existing offerings was undertaken, concentrating 
chiefly upon the senior course required of all seniors. Participants in this 
evaluation included two groups of students as they completed the course, 
the parents of one of the groups, an alumni group, and members of the 
high-school staff. The investigation centered around areas of value, areas of 
weakness, and areas of suggested improvement, Techniques used were open- 
ended questionnaire, combination checklist and open-ended questionnaire, 
and interview. The composition of the participating groups included 211 
seniors in the first group of students, 124 seniors in the second group of 
students, ninety parents of the second student group, and thirty-seven from 
the alumni group. Results indicated twelve general areas of value including: 
(1) self-understanding; (2) understanding others; (3) general mental health; 
(4) child care and development; (5) adolescence; (6) courtship and en- 
gagement; (7) marriage; (8) sex education and information; (9) general 
family relationships; (10) parent relationships; (11) sibling relationships; 
and (12) general social problems, Areas of suggested improvement centered 
around the following: (1) course requirements; (2) procedures, methods, 
and techniques; (3) time allotment; and (4) class atmosphere and relation- 
ships within the class. The student and alumni groups emphasize the fol- 
lowing values which they believed had been derived from the course: (1) un- 
derstanding of their own personalities; (2) understanding the behavior and 
problems of others; (3) learning to make and accept friends; (4) under- 
standing of mental health, growth, and maturity; (5) developing better 
relations with younger children; (6) learning methods of child care; (7) 
understanding child development; (8) understanding principles involved 
in mate selection; (9) becoming better equipped to solve problems in mar- 
riage; (10) developing a better understanding of sex drives and sex problems; 
(11) developing better attitudes toward sex and toward the other sex; (12) 
developing better relationships at home; (13) understanding the values of the 
home; (14) accepting responsibilities in the home; (15) understanding parents’ 
points of view and parents’ problems; (16) learning how to get along with 
brothers and sisters; and (17) understanding of social problems such as 
alcohol, narcotics, and divorce. The most important areas of weakness sug- 
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gested were sex problems and problems of adolescence, courtship, engage- 
ment, and marriage problems. The most prominent suggested improvements 
centered around the expansion of certain techniques including field trips, 
films, discussions, and anonymous question boxes; making the course a 
two-semester rather than a one-semester course; redistribution of time with 
more emphasis on adolescence, marriage, and sex problems; smaller classes to 
facilitate discussion; greater frankness in dealing with some subjects such as 
sex; improvement of student-teacher relationships; and improvement of stu- 
dent-student relationships. In general, parents indicated strong approval of the 
course with greatest positive response toward the areas of personality develop- 
ment, mental health, and adolescence. More parents believed that sex problems 
had been inadequately dealt with than was true of any other area. In the 
nature of improvements, parents suggested that there should be a stronger 
relationshi between the school and the home, that there should be more time 
available for this type of education, and that there should be greater frankness 
in some discussions. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER TRAINING 

From this study and from several other sources are derived important 
implications for the development of an educational program for the prepara- 
tion of teachers of home and family life in the secondary school including 
the following as related to organization and content of the program, 
1. The organization and content of the program should be based upon the nature 

of perception and learning. 
2. The program should be organized around the needs of teachers-in-training spe- 

cifically involved. 

3. It should be flexible enough to provide for a highly individualized program. 
4. It should be positive in approach rather than primarily negative. 


The following implications are related to the development of methods, 
techniques, and procedures in the teacher education program. 

1. They should be tools to learning rather than ends in themselves. 

2. The learning tools should be those which the student can use in future 
teaching. 

3. There should be opportunity for learning guidance techniques with some 
direct experience in guidance. 

4. There should be cpportunity to study child behavior through direct observa- 
tion and participation. 

5. There should be opportunity for the development of techniques and for direct 
participation in parent education. 

6. There should be opportunity for the use of co-operative techniques. 

The following implications are concerned largely with the development 


of adequate personal relationships in the teacher education program: 
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1. It should provide for strong rapport between students and instructors and 
among students. 

2. It should promote the ability to be frank and honest in discussion of intimate 
subjects. 

. It should provide an atmosphere free from embarrassment. 

4. It should inculcate by example an atmosphere which is free from rebuke and 


w 


sarcasm. 
CONCLUSIONS 


From these implications there is developed a flexible educational program 
to prepare pre-service teachers for home and family life in the secondary 
school. The program is built upon the bases of guidance by an adviser- 
instructor, a flexible professional core program, and a wide range of con- 
tributive courses. In this plan, the adviser functions in selection of students 
for the program, in academic counseling, in personal guidance, and as in- 
structor in the professional core program. The professional core work would 
include development of the family; introduction to. family life education; 
and methods and techniques as well as direct experience in the teaching of 
family life, parent education, and guidance and counseling. 

This study reveals certain tentative conclusions in relation to family 
life education in the secondary schools and to teacher education for the 
preparation of teachers of marriage and family life in the secondary school. 
Among the more important conclusions reached are the following: 

1. The secondary school has a responsibility for the improvement of human 
relationships generally and family relationships specifically. 

2. There is no single area of human knowledge from which family life educa- 
tion can be drawn. 

3. Family life education is essentially a part of the broader area of human rela- 
tions education. 

4. It is impractical to prescribe the same requirements and the same learning 
experiences for all secondary-school youth in the area of family life. 

5. Secondary-school youth feel a definite need for better understanding of per- 
sonality development and family living. 

6. Parents, generally, want their children to have experiences which will assist 
in personality development and more adequate family living. 

7. The most functional type of family life education is one which takes into ac- 


count the home and family of the adolescent. 
8. Insight into their own behavior is basic in adolescents’ efforts to develop 
personality. 
9. Adolescents are very conscious of their relationships with others. 
10. Adolescents have a genuine desire to improve personality when they see that 
it can mean more effective living. 
11. Adolescents often want and actively seek personal guidance. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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A High School's Philosophy 
Of Education 


ae statement of educational philosophy, including this one, depends 
upon the judgment of some person or group as to what constitutes the 
educational needs of boys and girls during and following their high-school 
years. This statement has evolved from the deliberations of the whole faculty 
in monthly meetings held throughout the year under the guidance of the 
philosophy committee* and Mr. Graves. After each faculty meeting, the com- 
mittee met to summarize the group discussions and to plan for the next meet- 
ing. At the beginning of last year, the committee resolved to derive its 
philosophy from a study of (1) the meaning and (2) the adaptation of the 
Seven Cardinal principles: 
I. Health 
II. Command of fundamental processes 
III. Worthy home membership 
IV. Vocational efficiency 
V. Worthy use of leisure time 
VI. Citizenship 
VII. Ethical character 
At the end of the year, the committee was alert to the danger of wrapping 
a statement of philosophy in words that complicate the meaning. It has, 
therefore, resolved to present a series of statements, expressed in simple terms, 
that embody the ideals and methods of the faculty. 
1. Educational opportunities shall be equal for all youth and, therefore, 
shall not be identical . 
A. Fundamental! to equality of opportunity are varied courses to 
enable the individual to discover and develop his unique abilities. 
B. Intellectual superiority shall have sufficient challenge. 
C. Artistic, musical, mechanical, and manipulative superiority shall 
heave sufficient challenge. 


*The Philosophy Committee of the Gamaliel Bradford Senior High School, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, of which Samuel M. Graves is Principal, was composed of 
Ernest F. Upham, Chairman, and Katherine Bronson, Catherine M. Dannen, Doris 
Palmer, Joseph Spang, and William G. Stergios, faculty members. 
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2. Learning is growth 
A. Differing rates of growth shall be recognized and provided for. 
B. Intellectually, physically, emotionally, and socially, an individual 
grows at different rates. 
3. The job of education is larger than the school 
A. Home, church, youth organizations, business, industry, moving 
pictures, radio, and recreational and social activities influence 


growth. 

B. School must be interpreted to parents and other leaders of youth 
in the community. 

C. The school must understand the community. 

D. Teachers, parents, and other community leaders of youth must 
establish a sense of values that shall achieve a wholesome propor- 
tion in scholastic, social, and recreational activities. 

4. Evidence of an individual’s educational progress is 

A. Growth in power in oral and written expression. 

B. Growth in appreciation of the richness of civilization’s inheri- 
tance from the past. 
Growth in alertness to the opportunities of the present. 
Growth in self-control and ability to direct one’s own activities. 
Growth in self-respect and in respect for others’ abilities and 


moo 


opinions. 

F. Growth in the ability to work with others. 

G. Growth in ability and desire to take one’s place in the world 
of work. 

H. Growth in ability and desire to assume one’s civic responsibili- 
ties in one’s community. 

I. Growth in ability to contribute one’s share as a member of a 
family. 

5. Evaluation of educational progress shall be expressed 

A. In terms indicating an individual’s achievement in relation to 
his ability. 

B. In terms indicating his achievement in relation to standards that 
take into account the competitive nature of life situations. 


. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE SEVEN CARDINAL PRINCIPLES 
I. Health 
1. Physical health 
A. The physical plant 
a. Ventilation and heating of the classrooms 
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(1) Severe drafts on the floors 
(2) Extreme changes of temperature in many of the rooms 
b. Slippery floors 
B. The pupil 
a. Posture 
(1) Sitting 
(2) Walking 
(3) Standing 
b. Personal cleanliness 
c. Safety 
(1) Accidents and their prevention at school 
(2) Accidents and their prevention at home 
(3) Accidents and their prevention elsewhere 
d. Community health problems and the responsibility of the 
future citizen of the community. 
e. Pupil illness 
(1) Constant watch for symptoms of illness 
(2) Constant watch for symptoms of skin diseases 
f. Recreation vs. pupil health 
(1) School department of physical education 
(2) Town department of recreation. (Some faculty members, 
although recognizing the value of recreation to pupil 
health, are of the opinion that a strong emphasis on 
recreation develops an inverse ratio to good pupil health.) 
Mental health 
A. Pupil mental health sought for by the following: 
a. Pupils are human beings and, therefore, consideration is given 
to their feelings 
b. All pupils must be treated equally 
c. Possible frustrations must be eliminated by 
(1) Explaining subject matter patiently and with clarity 
(2) Avoiding excessive homework during difficult phases of 
the work 
d. Elimination of tension caused by excessive participation in 
extracurricular activities not necessarily related to scholastic 
achievement 
e. Success in scholastic achievement 
f. Discussion of teen-age personal problems 
(1) Some relief is given to teen-agers through guidance and 


counseling 
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(a) By guidance officers 
(b) By home-room teachers 
(c) By subject teachers who have gained the confidence of 
their pupils 
(2) Election of the course: “Personal and Family Relationships” 
3. Recommendations 
A. Correct the ventilating and heating system of the physical plant 
B. Eliminate the slippery floor hazard 
C. Co-ordinate the efforts of all agencies concerned in the recreational 
activities provided for Wellesley youth 
D. Expand the parent-teacher guide developing under the auspices 
of the Parent-Teacher-Student Association 
II. Devices for Attaining Command of the Fundamental Processes 
The outstanding fact to be observed in a study of the papers submitted by 
the faculty to list the devices used to attain mastery of the fundamental 
processes is that virtually every subject teacher finds it necessary to review and 
use all of the fundamental processes with his pupils. It was agreed that the 
four language arts of reading, writing, speaking, and listening, plus reasoning 
and arithmetic, are the fundamental processes which may be divided and 
subdivided ad infinitum. The most dramatic and illuminating way of demon- 
strating the teacher’s responsibility in developing mastery of the fundamental 
processes seems to be to present a partial list of devices used by various de- 
partments, A cursory glance shows many items of universal application. 
1. Social studies 
A. Pre-study vocabulary drill as an aid in reading 
a. Drill on the use of the word in the particular connotation 
used in the topic 
b. Drill on spelling of the word 
B. Reading drill after study 
a. Selection of major and minor ideas by means of outlining 
b. Focusing of attention on major ideas by means of a summary 
Oral reading as a clue to pupil comprehension 
. Check on listening by asking a pupil to repeat what has been said 
. Check on speaking by insisting that the pupil make all members 
of the class hear 
F. Correction of written errors 
a. Required correction of spelling and grammar 
b. Pressure brought to bear on habitual offenders 


moo 
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Business subjects 


A. Oral reading to bring about comprehension 


a. Of office problems as shown in business correspondence 
b. Of style used in business correspondence 
c. Of material in textbooks 
Drill in spelling, punctuation, syllabication, hyphenation, para- 
graphing in transcription 
Silent reading drill 
a. Timed tests to increase reading rate with increased com- 
prehension 
b. Following directions and instructions of textbooks in doing 
laboratory problems 
Arithmetic 
a. Use of short division to figure number of words typed per 
minute 
b. Carrying out the fraction in short division decimally 
c. Proper methods of tabulation of figures 
d. Use of standard outline for solving all types of business 
problems 
(1) Determine what factors are given 
(2) Determine what is to be found 
(3) Analyze the problem and plan the solution 
(4) Estimate the logical answer 
(5) Solve the problem 
(6) Label all parts for clarity 
(7) Check the answer 


— 


3. Homemaking 
A. Combination of reading and arithmetic 


a. Recognizing inches on the tape measure and dividing them 
into parts for correct measurements 

b. Reading recipes correctly and learning how to halve and 
double them 

c. Translation of basic measurements into their equivalents 

d. Following a set rule for threading a sewing machine 


B. Listening 


a. Pupils asked to repeat important oral directions 
b. Facts given in several ways to insure comprehension 


4. Mathematics 


A. Vocabulary drills on mathematical terms 
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Oral work where complete sentences are used to explain mathe- 


matical words and facts 


. Short reviews of the fundamental processes of arithmetic 


D. Use of the fundamental arithmetical processes in solving prob- 
lems 

E. Rephrasing by students, in their own words, of ideas expressed 
by other students 

F. Reading of text to understand ideas and to solve problems 

G. Drill on spelling of geometric terms 

5. Science 

A. Oral reading for comprehension 

B. Logical procedure from general to specific in phrasing questions 

C. Review of topic sentences and technique of developing a chapter 
ot the text as an aid to comprehension through silent reading 

D. Vocabulary drill through knowledge of meanings of words of 
definitions required in course 

E. Written assignments short enough to allow time for organized 
thinking and good spelling, punctuation, and penmanship 

F. Drill on notetaking 
a. Show need for abbreviations and symbols 
b. Show need for ample supply of scrap paper for figuring and 

preliminary outlines 

G. Standardized form for written assignments 
a. Name and date 
b. Topic of paper 
c. Statement of the question 
d. Development of the question 
e. Conclusions 

H. Drill in reasoning 


a. Introduction of subject by use of definition (followed by vo- 
cabulary drill, etc.) 

b. Logical attack on problem 

(1) Statement of problem 

(2) Diagram of problem, if possible, or at least a picture in 
the mind’s eye 

(3) Analysis of problem to determine given values and values 
to be determined 

(4) Select a suitable formula, if possible 

(5) Solution 
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B. 
C. 


D. 
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(6) Checking 


6. Foreign languages 
A. 


Knowledge of language structure (grammar) is essential 


B. Spelling is important 

C. Clear thinking is necessary for accurate and precise translation 
7. English 

A. Reading while class listens and takes notes 

B. Organization of notes into logical outlines 

C. Reading and paraphrasing of passages in literature 

D. Precise work as an aid to getting major idea 

E. Constant review and drill in grammar, spelling, oral and silent 


reading, and speaking 
Course in elementary logic 


. Constant practice in all common forms of written expression 
. Correlation, wherever possible, with demands of out-of-class life 


for written and spoken language 


8. Physical education 
A. 


Use of correct English and complete sentences in class at all 
times (pupils, practice teachers, instructor) 

Use of correct English and spelling in all reports and records 
Insistence on good listening habits as a forerunner to applying 
directions in activities 

Provision of opportunity for pupils to apply knowledge acquired 
in one field to a new situation 


9. Recommendations 
A. 


That all teachers study the above devices with a view to in- 
corporating all pertinent material to their own teaching, regard- 
less of department 
That all teachers be alert to recognize new devices and to share 
them with the staff 


III. Worthy Home Membership 
1. Worthy home membership is indicated as an objective in every course 
in the high school and of the high school as a whole. 
A. 


Individual courses designed to develop an intelligent society fitted 
to cope with the problems of the home. 


a. By specific courses to create a better relationship between the 


sexes 
(1) Home and family relations 
(2) Home making 
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b. By providing opportunity to study problems related to main- 
tenance of the home 
(1) Civic law, insurance policies, simple contracts, etc. 
(2) Budgeting 
(3) Maintenance of home appliance knowledge through the 
general science courses 
(4) Intelligent purchasing through consumer education 


B. Nonacademic devices designed to create closer associations be- 


tween members of the family 

a. Parent-Teacher-Student Association 

b. Entertainments that call for entire family participation 

c. Participation in adult activities that call for close co-operation 
between parents and children 

d. Counseling services which definitely point out the need for 
worthy home membership 

e. Opening exercises for each day, stressing family concord 

By teaching those sports which can be carried over into adult life, 

or can include the present adult member of the family in group 

play with the children 


2. Recommendation for the improvement of our worthy home member- 


ship education. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


That a study be made of ways and means of a more direct ap- 
proach to this important objective 

That a study be made of the problem of better parent education 
a. Parent-child responsibility 

b. Parent-school-civic responsibility 

That a study be made of ways and means to develop sense of 
responsibility in students 


IV. Vocational Efficiency 


1. Direct vocational training is the primary aim in some areas of high- 
school education. 


A. 


Intensified training is given in these fields in order that pupils 
may be qualified for the following occupations: 


a. Stenography e. Clerical work 
b. Bookkeeping f. Homemaking 
c. Typing g. Drafting 

d. Filing h. Machine work 


2. Indirect training for vocational efficiency is one of the underlying 


aims of all educators. 
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A. The wide span of vocational possibilities makes necessary a very 
generalized training in the desirable basic traits 
a. Neatness, both in appearance of work and personal appearance 
b. Punctuality 
c. Accuracy 
d. Courtesy 
3. Recommendations 
A. Boys and girls need to be inspired with the ideal of honest work 
as honorable, important, and necessary for human happiness 
B. All educators should provide information on vocational possibili- 


ties 


V. Worthy Use of Leisure Time 





1. The school has a direct responsibility in assisting boys and girls to 
use their time effectively. 
A. Partial list of leisure-time activities in which interest may be 
aroused through high-school courses 
a. Nature study 
b. Mathematics and word puzzles 
c. Planning and making clothing 
d. Planning and preparing meals 
B. Extracurricular activities which offer leisure-time interests 
a. Music 
b. Dramatics 
c. Sports 
C. Devices by which all teachers may aid boys and girls in getting 
fun out of leisure-time activities 
a. Sharing with students their own hobbies 
b. Developing skills in and knowledge of those activities which 
may be participated in during leisure hours 
>, Developing the attitudes and behavior patterns which are 
socially acceptable 
d. Providing means for personal achievement which promote 
emotional satisfaction and continuing interests 
e. Encouraging participation in the area which is of interest to 
the individual 
f. Recognizing the value of all types of activities, whether they 
involve physical participation or quiet contemplation 
Citizenship Education 
|. Citizenship education in our senior high school begins with the life 
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of the school. Here pupils learn the meaning of democracy and the 
methods of democratic action. 
A. By providing equal educational opportunity for all youth 
a. Through diversity of offerings 
b. .Through teaching methods 
c. Through learning experiences 


Through participation in school elections 

Through the student council 

. Through the school paper and the yearbook 

Through shops and studies which utilize a variety of talents— 
mechanical and artistic 

F,. Through planning and participating in field trips 

G. Through planning and participating in morning devotionals 
H. Through planning and participating in school assemblies 


moO D 


2. Civic education is extended into the community. Pupils have direct ex- 
perience in civic affairs in the town. 
A. Through sharing in the community drives 
B. Through appearing before civic groups 
C. Through membership and activities in Parent-Teacher-Student 
Association 
D. Through community surveys 
E. Through recreational projects 
F. Through physical education projects 
3. Citizenship education is the concern of the entire school and each course 
and activity helps to develop certain aspects of democracy. 
4. Some courses are concerned primarily with the development of civic 
competence, 
A. Modern problems 
B. United States history 
C. Modern history 
D. Commercial law 
5. Citizenship education is implemented by the school library which is 
well-stocked with books, periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, and other 
materials aimed at the development of civic competence. 
6. Recommendations for the improvement of civic education: 
A. That a study be made of ways and means of getting a greater 
number of pupils to participate in citizenship responsibilities 
B. That greater stress be placed on what constitutes respect and fair 
play with reference to the rights of others 
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C. That greater emphasis be placed on the daily practice of good 
citizenship by all teachers and pupils alike 


VII. Ethical Character 


1. 


5 


“-~* 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


19. 


20. 


Means for developing ethical character in the senior high school 
A. Through the wise selection of content and methods of instruction 
in all subjects of study 
B. Through morning devotionals 
C. Through fostering respect for ideals and values 
D. Through using every opportunity for distinguishing between 
right and wrong in situations understandable to the pupils 
Recommendations for improvement 
A. That additional opportunities be offered pupils to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles 
B. That a study be made of ways and means of developing greater 
respect for other persons and a sense of personal responsibility 


for their own actions. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
IN THE AREA OF HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 


(Continued from page 41) 
Adolescents need and want assurance that they do not differ too greatly from 


their peer group. 
Adolescents want and need to understand the normal as well as the abnormal 


in development. 

The desire on the part of adolescents to understand children is related to their 
own childhood experiences as well as to their being the parents of the future. 
Adolescents want and need help in developing relationships with the other sex. 
High-school boys and girls want to live in harmony with their families and are 


interested in finding out how they can do so. 
Adolescents want teachers to be honest and frank with them on intimate prob- 


lems. 

Adolescents especially resent the use of sarcasm by teachers in an area like 
family life education where problems are emotionally charged. 

Development of method and technique in the secondary-school program and 
in the teacher-education program for family life should be based on that 
which is to be learned. 

The four values of this project to those who are interested in the development 
of an educational program to prepare secondary-school teachers for family life 
education lie in its showing the needs of secondary-school students in the area 
as suggested by students, parents, and alumni; establishing a flexible plan for 
the beginnings of a teacher-education program in the area; illustrating some 
useful techniques in the field; and illustrating ways by which co-operative 
evaluation can be used to advantage in the field of family life education. 
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Best Books of 1950 on Vocational 
Guidance 


ROBERT HOPPOCK 


ACH year the author of this article undertakes to review all new books 

on vocational guidance, except those devoted primarily to occupational 

information, which are reviewed in the Occupational Index. The best of the 

books dealing with the theory and practice of vocational guidance are anno- 
tated in an annual list; this is it. 

Inclusion of a book in this list does not mean that it is considered infal- 
lible. It does mean that it has been compared with other publications and 
considered to contain useful information that would be of interest to readers 
who try to keep up to date on the better literature in this field. Apologies are 
made in advance to authors and publishers whose books have not been in- 
cluded and to those who find the annotations inadequate. 

ARBUCKLE, D. S. Teacher Counseling. Cambridge 42: Addison-Wes- 
ley Press, Inc. 1950. 178 pages. $3.50. Nondirective counseling theory ap- 
plied to classroom situations and to the counseling done by teachers. More 
than 75 pages of illustrative case material. 

BRAYFIELD, ARTHUR H. Readings in Modern Methods of Counsel- 
ing. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950. 526 pages. $5.00. A 
collection of 46 articles on the clinical method, diagnosis, treatment, interview- 
ing, and evaluation. 

CHAPMAN, L. H. Guidance Counselor. Boston 16: Research Publish- 
ing Co., 687 Boylston Street. 1949. 32 pages. $1.00. An occupational study 
of the counselor’s job. Number one in the American Occupations Series. 

CHAPMAN, PAUL W. Occupational Guidance. Atlanta: Turner E. 
Smith and Co. 1950. 635 pages. $3.28. Revision of a text for high-school 
courses in occupations. Contains a chapter on creating your own job. 

Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Secondary Schools. Form 
B. Misc. 3317. Washington, D. C.: Occupational Information and Guidance 








Robert Hoppock is Professor of Education, School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York. 
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Service, U. S. Office of Education. 1949. 34 pages. Free. Restricted distribu- 
tion. 

The Dean of Women in the Institution of Higher Learning. Revised. 
Washington, D. C.: National Association of Deans of Women. 1950. 16 
pages. 25c. The central task, history of the position, specific responsibilities, 
who should do personnel work, the contribution of the dean of women, what 
are her specific functions, special problems, personality, knowledge, and skills 
and training needed. 

ENGLAND, A. O., and LAURENT, H., JR. A Career in Industrial Re- 
lations. No date. Publisher not stated. (Try Personnel Research Institute, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio.) 86 pages. An occupational 
description, 

ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E. The Counseling Interview. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950. 174 pages. $1.75, What is interviewing, the origin and 
nature of problems, suggestions to interviewers, getting under way, the inier- 
view itself, organizing the counseling program, case materials for discussion, 
evaluating the interview. 

GREENLEAF, W. J. Visual Aids for Guidance Programs. Misc. 3323. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education. May, 1950. 10 pages. Free. 

HAHN, MILTON E., and MACLEAN, MALCOLM S. General Clini- 
cal Counseling in Educational Institutions. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc. 1950, 375 pages. $3.50. Counselors and counseling; some principles 
of clinical counseling; the nature of educational-vocational problems; the tools 
and techniques of counseling; aptitudes, abilities, skills, and achievements; 
educational-vocational interests; collection of data for a systematic case study; 
a counseling interview: some implications, prognosis, and prediction; the 
evaluation of counselors and counseling. 

HAMRIN, S. A., and PAULSON, B. B. Counseling Adolescents. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 1950. 371 pages. $3.50. Human nature 
and counseling; youths move toward maturity; contributing philosophies of 
counseling; eclectic counseling; the counseling interview as a learning situa- 
tion; examples of counseling interview; counseling youths in educational, vo- 
cational, and emotional areas; a portrait of the competent counselor. 

HARDEN, EDGAR L. How to Organize Your Guidance Program. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 1950. 70 pages. $1.50. Taking inven- 
tory, launching your program, in-service training, guidance services, knowing 
and understanding the individual, group information services, counseling, 
placement, follow-up services to the staff, getting support for your program. 
How to Use the Criteria for Evaluating Guidance Programs in Second- 
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ary Schools. Form B. Misc. 3317a. Washington 25, D. C.: Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education. 1949, 18 pages. 
Free. Restricted distribution. 

JOHNSON, J. I. et al. Professional Standards for Vocational Guidance 
and Educational Counseling Services. St. Louis 1: Social Planning Council 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County, 505 N. 7th Street. 23 pages. 25c 

KITSON, HARRY D., and NEWTON, JUNA B. Helping People Find 
Jobs. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. 265 pages. $3.50. How to op- 
erate a placement office in school, college, community agency, public service, 
or as a private business. 

LARISON, RUTH H. How to Get and Hold the Job You Want. New 
York 3: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 264 pages. $2.95. 
Based upon the program of the Job-Finding Forum sponsored by the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. Includes a chapter on starting a Job-Finding For- 
um in Your Community. 

LEFEVER, D. W.; TURRELL, A. M.; and WEITZEL, H. I. Principles 
and Techniques of Guidance. New York: Ronald Press Co. 1950. 577 pages. 
$4.50. Revised edition of a 1941 text. The need for guidance, meanings and 
concepts of guidance, principles of guidance, guidance and the curriculum, 
guiding student planning, the classroom teacher and guidance, guidance and 
the nonteaching personnel, aspects of guidance, guiding the individual in the 
group, representative guidance practices, the testing program, the place and 
value of records, individual counseling, techniques for studying the individ- 
ual special problems in guidance, evaluation of guidance, placement and fol- 
low-up. 

1950 Directory of Vocational Counseling Agencies. St. Louis 5; National 
Vocational Guidance Association, Ethical Practices Committee, Box 64, Wash- 
ington University. 98 pages. $1.00. Agencies which have been investigated 
and approved by the Association. 

PAULSON, BLANCHE B. Talent Finding and Career Planning in the 
Chicago Public Schools. Chicago: Board of Education. 1950. 38 pages. Free. 
Excellent description of an excellent program, including the course on self- 
appraisal and careers offered in the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

PORTER, E. H., Jr. 4n Introduction to Therapeutic Counseling. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1950. 223 pages. $2.75. Introduction, counsel- 
ing procedures pretest, self-evaluative attitudes and physchological climate, re- 
sponding to the internal frame of reference, typical problems in the beginning 
interview, typical problems in the middle and closing phases, some special 
(Continued on page 61) 
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A Problem in Evaluation 





LESTER VANDER WERF 


THE PROBLEM AREA 


1. Shall We Allow Controversial Issues in the Classroom? 

N our school we were confronted with the social studies course called 
el of American democracy. It seemed a logical outgrowth of the 
antecedent courses, yet there arose doubt as to the idea of exposing high-school 
students to highly explosive viewpoints and ideologies. We know that class- 
rooms are enlivened by “conflicts” of intellectual sorts. It brooded well, then, 
that “real” interest and, therefore, prospective learning would be created by 
allowing such discussions. 

Further, we wondered if our school would properly “educate” for citizen- 
ship if there were provided no occasions for making critical judgments, or 
setting the stage for decision making even though it might be of immature 
variety. It seemed to us in resolving the problem that the place for testing of 
truth is in the marketplace of ideas, that better preparation for later life would 
occur when and if students wrestled with ideas they might encounter as adults. 
2. How Should They Be Taught? 

We suspected that the “ideal” teacher might be able to present opposing 
viewpoints on current issues objectively, never actually “entering” the arena 
herself with any emotional display or enthusiasm. But were our teachers, any 
of them, ideal? We guessed not. For our knowledge of human beings and 
their behavior denied that teachers could achieve such objectivity. Who, then, 
could prevent indoctrination of some kind under the circumstances? It was 
the opposite of indoctrination we were after—the ability to hear all sides, 
the ability to weigh them carefully, and the ability to make independent 
judgments on the basis of facts and sound arguments proposed. This led us 
to the next issue. 

3. Who, Then, Shall Teach the PROBLEMS? 
It seemed to us that three teachers, representing three shades of opinion 


Lester Vander Werf is a member of the faculty of the School of Education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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on controversial issues, would indeed answer the purpose. Since this called 
for a genuine climate of academic freedom, we considered the political 
“breadth” of the community in which we operated. Although not flexible in 
the sense that they altered their viewpoints often, they did seem reasonable 
in their desire to provide free speech and its privileges. 

A survey of community leaders suggested they would be keenly interested 
in the experiment, many of them offering their support and help. They ac- 
knowledged with us that it recognized teachers as humans with emotions, 
definite opinions, and enthusiasms which were difficult to exclude from this 
area of teaching. We at last could see ourselves as whole persons, instead of 
ambivalent halves — one in the classroom, one outside. 

It was agreed that the chances for students hearing diverse aspects of dis- 
cussed problems would be greater with three teachers than with one. The 
principle would operate, too, in the selection of instructional materials. If 
truth is considered a mid-point on a scale between extreme views, schools 
have an obligation to aim at somewhere near that point. The chances for this 
to happen are greater with at least three points of focus. 


4. What Viewpoint Should the Teacher Represent? 

We felt that extreme, or “radical” viewpoints, would endanger the com- 
munity’s acceptance of the program, and, anyway, we probably wouldn’t find 
such people on the staff. So we settled for securing people who might be 
called liberal, conservative, and middle-of-the-road. 


5. But, What Are They? What, for Example, Is a “Liberal?” 

Here is a neat question. Let’s see. These labels had to be as valid as 
possible. Perhaps we could obtain a clue from opinions expressed through 
some of our leading periodicals. By applying two simple tests, we made the 
first step: (a) the periodical’s own admission and (b) other people’s and per- 
iodicals’ opinion. We found it relatively easy to discover the liberal and con- 
servative ones that way. The former turned out to be The Nation, the New 
Republic and the New York Post; the latter, the Nation’s Business, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, the New York Sun, and the New York Herald Tribune. 
The middle group was more difficult. We found that the New York Times, for 
instance, tended to be more “liberal” on foreign policy than on domestic issues. 
The same was true of the Tribune, already mentioned. Wide reading and 
careful survey told us that magazines like Colliers and Harpers tended to 
publish articles somewhere between the extremes on our scale. We threw 
in for good measure the Christian Science Monitor and the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. 
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Another more valid approach, however, was to set up a series of criteria for 
the three shades of opinion — these to be checked by experts for whom other 
criteria were used, such as publications in the field, positions held, etc. The 
experts in turn were asked to substantiate the validity of the criteria for the 
three viewpoints and, likewise, to suggest periodicals that represented these 
viewpoints. These were then checked against the first more or less “internal” 
standards previously suggested. 
THE INSTRUMENT 

1. To What Shall We Apply Our Established Viewpoints? 

To know what type of thinking a liberal does is not enough. We had to 
discover who among our staff “thought” in these respective areas. To do 
this it was obvious that we must utilize the issues from which opinions are 
made; namely, problems of social, political, and economic significance. 

We were back in the marketplace again where the issues live and die. 
What issues were significant? Some validity could be established on the 
basis of cruciality and persistence. Both could be tested in various ways — 
three rather obvious ways: by reference to periodicals, or “literature” in the 
evaluation sense; the importance to state and national legislative bodies in 
lieu of time spent, number of investigations, and legislation passed; and their 
appearance in political campaigns, platforms, etc. With this as a starting 
point, we could name such areas as the United Nations, labor problems, Fed- 
eral aid to education, price fixing, and compulsory health insurance. 


2. How Could We Test Their Relative Importance? 
Beginning with a comprehensive list of areas or issues, we could, besides 
the three tests applied in No. 1, locate any recognized evaluation measures 
already used for similar purposes to ours. There is, for example, The Minne- 
sota Personality Scale, whose Part V attempts to determine economic conserva- 
tism. Then, too, we could inquire from many people, including those writing 
about them, dealing with them, or having “expert” opinion. We actually did 
inquire of some forty people, not all experts, but some, in our opinion, ex- 
tremely well informed. This put us squarely in another problem. 
3. How To Secure Comparability of Issues for Reliability? 

With a list of some twenty-four issues, we requested these forty or more 
people to rate them as to their importance or comparability. We came out 
with the following as being relatively equal in importance: atomic energy 
control, world government, Federal aid to education, and socialized medicine. 
A similar group of second importance was composed of such items as Fair 
Employment Practices Agency, Social Security Agency, segregation, the right 
to strike, price fixing, and so on down the list. Given comparable issues we 
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could select, for reliability, two items within the same issue, or items from 
two different but comparable issues. 
4. How Shall We Build the Instrument? 

The answer to this question rested somewhat on whether we wished 
to place people on a scale or whether we wished to discover a persistent pat- 
tern of thinking. Ours was definitely the latter. We started with the general 
problem of what kind of items were possible. We might employ a complete 
statement to which agreement, indifference, or disagreement was asked. We 
could use a multiple choice statement, each response representing a different 
point of view; or we might use a general statement, below which could be 
placed several positions or facets of the issue requesting which needed the 
most immediate attention. 

5. Which Type Would Secure the Most “Engrossed,” or Valid Response? 

We decided to interview two experts on evaluation and testing. We came 
away with many valuable’ hints. There was the technique used by the “Eight- 
Year Study” detailed in Smith and Tyler’s Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress, wherein a paragraph of material was presented followed by three 
possible positions the respondee could select, after which were listed twelve 
or fifteen statements that might test the consistency or logic of the position. 
This seemed to us like a tremendous job inasmuch as we needed a good many 
responses. In addition, we were told that items should be as specific as pos- 
sible and within the experience of the subject. In attempting to measure 
attitudes, we desire to get as close to behavior as possible, to put the subject 
in a position where he can see himself actually “doing” one thing or another. 

It was apparent from our survey and interviews that the common type 
of item is the statement to which agreement, efc., is asked. A couple of good 
tricks came to our attention. One was to broaden the scale to include “Strongly 
Agree” on one end and “Strongly Disagree” on the other. This feature might 
entice people to make a mild choice at least where with three positions they 
might make none. The other was to use “No Opinion” rather than “In- 
difference” in the middle of the scale to force people one way or another since 
most people feel they have some opinion. 

The Minnesota Personality Scale employs this idea except for the middle 
choice which is “Undecided,” but since it is weighted towards the liberal, 
“Undecided” is scaled as conservative. Making the items specific, of course, 
dissipates the reliability somewhat, for merely selecting comparable issues 
will not, under the circumstances, make the specific items comparable. It 
looked again like a trek to the experts for judgment analysis of the items. We 

could make two to begin with — 
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(a) The Federal government should maintain permanent control over 

atomic energy; and 

(b) Since the United Nations is inadequate to cope with world problems, 

world government should be established. 

Enmeshed in the consideration of comparability is the problem of seman- 
tics. What do these statements “mean?” For instance, in “a,” what do we 
mean by atomic energy? Is it bombs, industrial use, plants, patents, research 
workers? In “b,” what does “inadequate” mean? Inadequate for what? 
Who says so? The whole problem of definition of terms is an intricate one. 

It makes quite a difference how a problem is stated. Let’s take the issue 
of discrimination against Negroes, for example. Then let us limit it to the 
area of education. We could make different statements like the following: 
Schools and universities should be allowed to reject the admission of Negroes if they 
wish, 

Any Negro who meets the requirements of a university should be admitted. 


Equal educational facilities should be provided Negroes. 
. The state governments should ban educational discrimination against Negroes. 
The Federal government should protect Negroes against discrimination by uni- 


versities. 
People who meet entrance requirements of universities should not be discriminated 


against because of their color. 
7. The government should pass an anti-quota law. 
We might go on and on this way in the same area with slightly different 


connotations in each. My best guess, however, as far as comparability is con- 
cerned, would be to keep two items on the “state” or “Federal” level for one 
thing, since a person might favor state regulation but not Federal. Further, 
the items should possibly contain the germs of the same idea, for example, the 


“requirement” in items 2 and 7 above. 

This could not be carried out in all issues. 

“equivalent” areas and state problems examples like these: 

1. The Federal government should operate all atomic bomb plants. 

2. The United Nations should be given the power to settle disputes be- 
tween any two nations. Probably a better match for this one would 
be —In order to have peace, nations must give up their right to settle 
their disputes with other nations. Or yet, this idea could be broken 
down to further specifics by enumerating kinds of disputes: 

(a) The United Nations should be given the power to settle unresolved 
boundary disputes between nations; (b) The United Nations 


We might select from our 


should have the power to settle unresolved trade disputes, 
It seems to me that we are at the point where we should be able to make 
up some fairly valid items with appropriate reliability. Somehow there would 
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have to be agreement established as to the statement of the items. This is an 
almost endless but not insurmountable task. Once agreement is established, 
we could then proceed to determine the comparability. The experts are in 
for a lot of hard work. 

6. How Will We Know When We See It? 

By placing a numerical value on five responses, we could quantitatively 
rate a person such and such. Now suppose no clear patterns emerged from 
our elaborate data. Suppose all “look” like conservative or middle-of-the 
roaders, We must then proceed with an item-by-item analysis of the re- 
sponses. We know that people can be conservative on some issues and liberal 
on others. Senator Taft is an illustration with conservative leanings on labor 
problems and liberal leanings on housing. But with a staff of twenty or 
more people, or even fewer, we undoubtedly could discover some variations, 
enough surely to carry out the original intention of having more than one 
person teach a problems course. Shall we go to work? 





BEST BOOKS OF 1950 ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
(Continued from page 55) 
problems in counseling, some approaches to interview analysis, counseling 
procedures post-test. 

ROBINSON, FRANCIS P. Principles and Procedures in Student Coun- 
seling. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. 321 pages. $3.00. The role 
of counseling in personnel work, purposes and patterns in counseling, client 
readiness, dynamics of adjustment, dimensions and techniques in counseling, 
immediate criteria in counseling, the effectiveness of counseling techniques, 
diagnostic categories in counseling, problems of adjustment, problems of skill, 
higher-level skills of adjustment, group and environmental approaches to per- 
sonnel work. 

ROTHNEY, J. W. M., and ROENS, B. A. Guidance of American 
Youth. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. 269 pages. $5.00. 
Comparison of high-school students who were exposed to counseling with 
students who were not. Case studies and statistical data from extended follow- 
up on many criteria. Encouraging results. One of the few books of its kind. 
A pioneer study of major importance. 

WILLIAMSON, E. G. Counseling Adolescents. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 548 pages. $4.50. Volume one in a projected, two-volume re- 
vision of How to Counsel Students. A revised statement of the author’s the- 
ory and practice of clinical counseling. One of the few guidance books based 
upon a solid foundation of research. Psychologically oriented. 
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Ten Years of Change 
In Secondary Education 


ALBERT D. GRAVES 


EN years is a relatively short time in American education. Can trends be 
found in such a short period? A ten-year period at the turn of the cen- 

tury would not have shown much change, but the cultural demands for change 
and the responses to these demands within the field of education are many 
times as great as they were in 1900. Just how great the changes are is a ques- 
tion the writer has tried to determine. For this purpose an inquiry was sent 
to one hundred fifty unselected high schools in the forty-eight states. Answers 
were received from eighty-two high schools in forty-two states; thus a fair sam- 
pling was secured. All were senior or four-year high schools. All sizes of 
schools and communities were represented. The most important part of this 
inquiry was the following two questions: “What subjects have you dropped 
from the curriculum in the last ten years?” (1940-1950) and “What subjects 
have you added to the curriculum in the last ten years?” The care with which 
the responses were given was indicated by the extent of the response and the 


thoughtful explanation provided. The results follow: 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
The present trend in the social studies is clear. During the ten-year period, 
thirty-three courses have been added by over a third of the sampled high 
schools. Twenty-one courses have been dropped. Except for two of the added 
courses, all are broad courses; all cover some aspect of human relations or the 
world picture. It is yust as significant that few of the courses dropped can be 


so described. The courses added and dropped follow: 


Courses Added Courses Dropped 
Global Geography ] American Problems | 


Albert D. Graves is Professor of Education, Humboldt State College, Arcata, 
California. This article is taken from the author’s book, American Secondary Edu- 
cation, Published by D. C. Heath and Company. 
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Courses Dropped 
International Relations 
Personal and Community 


Problems 
Senior Social Studies 
Pan America 
World Literature 
Economics 
World Problems 
World History 
Human Relations 
Current History 
Psychology 


Problems in American 


Democracy 
Southern Problems 


Latin American History 


Geography 
Missouri History 
U, S. Government 


TEN YEARS OF CHANGE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Courses Added 


3 Commercial Geography 
World History 

] English History 

] Sociology 

] Geography 

4 Economics 

4 Ancient History 

l Civics 

4 Industrial Relations 

] Industrial Geography 

l Economic Geography 

2 Physical Geography 
Modern History 

2 Texas History 

| 

l 

3 

1 

1 

MATHEMATICS 
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The change in mathematics is not so great. Nineteen courses have been 
added; nine have been dropped. Except in three cases, all courses added have 
been either general or applied mathematics. The three cases were traditional 
courses. Four of the nine courses dropped were traditional; the other five 


were general or applied. 


Courses Added 


Shop Mathematics 
Senior Mathematics 
Practical Mathematics 
Advanced Arithmetic 
Trigonometry 


High School Arithmetic 


General Mathematics 
Algebra 

Plane Geometry 
Review Mathematics 
Business Mathematics 
Applied Mathematics 
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Courses Dropped 


General Mathematics 
Business Arithmetic 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 
Fusion Mathematics 
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LANGUAGE ARTS 

The picture in the language arts is not quite so easy to characterize, but 
there has been considerable activity in this field. Courses have been added in 
forty instances and dropped in twenty-nine. French has been added in three 
high schools and dropped in seven. Spanish has been added in seven schools 
and dropped in two. Latin has been dropped in eleven high schools. German 
has been dropped in five schools, The number of language courses dropped 
is in the ratio of two to one in comparison with those added. There is ap- 
parently considerable interest in some form of speech training. Seventeen high 
schools have added courses in “Speech,” “Dramatics,” “Public Speaking,” 
or “Oral Expression.” There is some indication of interest in adding func- 
tional courses in English. Except for the foreign languages, the courses 
dropped in the language arts field indicate no particular trend. 


Courses Added Courses Dropped 
Spanish 7 Latin 11 
French 3 Spanish 2 
Senior English Review l Business English 2 
Speech 7 French 7 
Business English 3 German 5 
Dramatics 4 Short Story l 
Public Speaking 5 Debate 1 


Problems in Oral 
Expression 1 
Remedial English 2 
Practical English l 
Advanced Composition 1 
Creative Writing 4 
Reading and Word Study | 
MANUAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS 
In comparison with other fields the change in manual arts and voca- 
tional subjects is startling. The number of changes is so great that lack of 
space prevents giving it in detail. A summary will indicate the trend, how- 
ever. No attempt has been made to distinguish between manual arts and 
vocational training. Observation of the course or an analysis of the course 
of the study would be needed in order to determine the difference. The 
course titles indicate that specific training is given in most courses added. 
Few general courses have been added. 
A total of one hundred twenty-four courses have been added in the 
eighty-two high schools. These are widely distributed and include fifty-four 
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course names. With one exception, the courses are all in the fields of industry 
or business. This one exception is an agricultural course. The courses most 
frequently mentioned are aviation 21, distributive education 8, office practice 
7, journalism 6, radio 6, mechanical drawing 5, bookkeeping 4, and auto 
mechanics 4. 

Only a fourth as many courses have been dropped (33) as have been 
added. Nineteen of the thirty-three were called “aeronautics.” These may 
be the old theory of flight courses organized during the war. The other 
courses are all single instances. Most of them are in the field of business 
education as distinguished from industrial education. No courses in ag- 
riculture are mentioned. One high school has dropped a course called 
“horticulture.” 


SCIENCE 
Considering ali the things that are happening in the field of science, 
one is surprised to find very little change in course structure in this field. 
Six courses have been added during the past ten years. Six courses have 
been dropped. No particular tendency is indicated in the analysis of these facts. 


Courses Added Courses Dropped 
Descriptive Physics ! Science Problems | 
General Science ] General Science ] 
Experimental Biology | General Chemistry 1 
Physiology | General Physics l 
Senior Science l Business Science l 
Applied Science 1 Practical Science l 

FINE ARTS 


The fine arts are gaining in popularity according to this survey, Twenty- 
ene courses have been added. Eight courses have been dropped. There 
may be a tendency indicated here to add courses in which ‘self-expression 
is possible and to drop theory courses. The trend is not clear and the 
number of cases submitted for this study is too small to define the trend 


clearly. 

Courses Added Courses Dropped 
Arts and Crafts ] Music l 
Music 1 Theory l 
Music Appreciation 4 Harmony | 
Art 4 Art History ] 
Orchestra | Art Appreciation ] 
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Courses Dropped Courses Added 

Art 1 
Rudiments of Music 1 
Crafts 1 { 


Harmony 

Stage Craft 
Ceramics 

Band 
Diversified Arts 
Living Arts 
Play Production 
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FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 

The trend in family life education is consistent with the changes 

recommended by authorities in this field. T'wenty-five courses have been 

added; only four have been dropped. No one mentions sewing or cooking 

or foods or clothing as such. The courses added are functional, broad, 

and indicate an interest in family living as an important part of the education 
of American youth in this modern age. 


Courses Added Courses Dropped 
Home Planning 
Consumer Mathematics 
Consumer Economics 


Family Relations 2 
Home Economics 5 
Consumer Education 4 
Boys’ Home Economics ] 
Child Development | 
Personal and Family Living 4 
2 
2 
2 
l 
1 
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Child Care 

Home Management 
Home Nursing 
Home Planning 
Consumer Economics 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
There is no great change in the courses offered in physical education 
or health. Four high schools have added physical education programs. 
Health or health education courses have been added in six high schools. 
In this study, it was noted that one high school had dropped boys’ physical 
education. 


Courses Added Courses Dropped 
Boys’ Physical Education | 


es 


Physical Education 
Health 5 


Health Education 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
Four high schools have added some kind of course in the so-called 
fundamentals. One high school has dropped a course. 


Courses Added Courses Dropped 
Spelling and Penmanship | Spelling and Penmanship l 
Reading 1 
Remedial Reading ] 
Review Arithmetic | 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The most significant item in this category is in the field of driver 
education, Twenty-one high schools have added driver education to the 
curriculum during the past ten years. Other miscellaneous courses added 
are mostly in the field of guidance. Three schools have dropped courses 
in commercial law. 

Courses Added Courses Dropped 
Driver Training 21 Commercial Law 3 
Occupations 2 
Guidance 1 
General Education 1 
Law for Seniors 1 
Law for Commercial Students 1 
Careers l 
Future Living 1 
SUMMARY 

Course names do not reflect all the changes that are taking place in 
the curriculum of the American high school. Greater changes may be tak- 
ing place within the scope of courses named prior to the decade under 
study, The amount of change that is taking place in courses added or 
dropped is very great in some high schools and nil in others. The co- 
curricular program is not reported in this study. 

There is some justification for the often-heard criticism that the high- 
school curriculum isn’t formulated; it just grows. There are determinable 
trends, however, which are reflected in a study of courses added and 
dropped in a particular period of time. The growing interest and expan- 
sion in social education and the trend toward many more functional courses 
is verified in this study. 

1. The additions to the curriculum in the field of social studies reflect 
an emphasis on human relations, the world picture, and contemporary 
problems. 
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. In mathematics, most of the courses added have been of a general or 
practical nature, 

. Specialized courses have been added in the language arts. Most of these 
are of a functional nature. 

. A dropping out of foreign language courses is indicated, Eleven high 


schools have dropped Latin during the ten-year period studied. 


5. The trend in science is not clear. The number of courses added or 
dropped is small, 

6. An increase in both general and specialized arts courses is noted. 

7. Vocational education courses are being added to the curriculum in 
great number. 

8. There is a continued interest in family life education. None of the 
courses added is the traditional foods or clothing course. They deal with 
the realistic aspects of family life. Few courses are being dropped. 

9. A few courses in the fundamentals are being added. Twenty-one ad- 


ditional programs of driver education are noted, Six high schools are 
adding courses in health or health education. 





SENIORS AND THE DRAFT 


Don’t believe all the headlines in the newspapers about high-school seniors 
being called to military service. Authenticated information has been obtained 
from National Headquarters of the Selective Service in Washington, D. C., that 
all seniors planning to enter college next September can continue with such plans 


with assurance that they will attend college at least one full year if accepted for 


admission before they are 19 years of age. After acceptance, they will be deferred 


until the end of the full college year, povided their college work is satisfactory. 


This condition will prevail for high-school seniors, regardless of present legis- 


lation now under consideration by our Congress. 


If our nation should suddenly be forced into an all-out war and mobilization 


then the above conditions may change. 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


This announcement authorized by Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, 
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Does Classification of High Schools 
Differentiate Seniors Being Graduated 


from the Schools? 


LILLIAN PORTENIER 


HE decision of the Association of American Universities in the fall 

of 1948 to discontinue its accreditation procedure has been widely dis- 
cussed and warmly debated. Dr. Henry W. Wriston, president of A. A. 
U. at the time the action was taken, declared that the time was ripe to re- 
form, if not to abolish altogether, the system of listing institutions on the 
basis of “good” or “bad.” Critical educators have resented for some time 
the increasing dictation of accrediting agencies which have sprung up in 
Various state, regional, and national areas, 

When the A. A. U. began its system of accreditation more than thirty- 
five years ago, there was a very real need for such activity. No other 
recognized agency for approving colleges and universities then existed. 
Several regional and national accrediting associations had become firmly 
established by 1925. The contributions of these early accrediting organiza- 
tions were constructive in nature and were so recognized; however, as 
increasingly new groups were organized and their activities expanded to 
include accreditation of high schools, criticism of them developed. Is this 
criticism justified? It seems pertinent that the system of accreditation be 
examined and evaluated. 

The present study was undertaken to determine differences which 
might be found in seniors being graduated from various classes of high 
schools. There are four classes of Wyoming high schools: those accredited 
by the North Central Association, Class I} Class II, and Class III high 
schools, For the school year 1947-48, thirty-two Wyoming high schools were 
accredited by the North Central Association. The thirty-two schools plus 
eight others, a total of forty high schools, were also rated as Class I schools. 


Lillian Portenier is Professor of Psychology at the University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 
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These latter (eight schools) failed to meet North Central standards in 
certain respects, primarily with regard to training of the staff, library fa- 
cilities, and certain deficiencies of plant and equipment. 

While size is one of the principal criteria used in determining the 
Class I, Class II, and Class III schools, other factors such as salary schedule, 
teaching load, pupil load, length of school year, length of class periods, 
daily schedule of classes, provision for laboratory periods, supplies, and 
sidered somewhat inferior to those of Class I in one or more of these 
clerical and custodial staffs are also employed, Class II schools are con- 
respects, yet superior to those in Class III in most respects. 

Sixteen high schools were rated as Class II and thirty-two as Class III 
schools in Wyoming in 1947-1948, Data were compiled for seniors being 
graduated from all of these high schools in the spring of 1948. Scores for 
the Ohio State University Psychological Test, as well as the scores for 
English, mathematics, science, history, and the total scores for the lowa 
High-School Content Examination, were tabulated separately for the four 
classes of high schools. Only minor and inconsistent differences were found 
between the means and also between the standard deviations of the scores 
en both tests for the North Central and Class I schools, and also for the 
Ciass II and Class III schools. The mean scores of some tests for the Class 
I schools were higher than those for the North Central schools, and like- 
wise some of the mean scores for Class III schools were above those for 
schools in Class II, The differences in the size of the standard deviations 
also varied. The critical ratios for the differences of the mean scores was 
less than 1.00, in most instances; less than 0.50, for all tests. Consequently, 
the data were combined into high schools of two categories only, Class I 
high schools, and Class II plus Class III high schools, This grouping 
yielded 40 schools with 2,095 seniors in the first group, and 48 schools 
with 433 seniors in the second group. 

Highly significant differences in the mean scores on both tests were 
found for the two groups as shown by the data in Tables I and II. The 
seniors in the Class I schools, while more variable as indicated by the 
larger S. D.’s, are consistently superior to those from the Class II plus Class 
III schools on the O. S. U. as well as on the Iowa tests. The critical ratios, 
varying from 3.65 for mathematics to 7.01 for English, on the Iowa test, 
indicate reliable differences, The superiority of the Class I seniors, es- 
pecially on the O. S. U. test, may result in part from the fact that larger 
communities tend to attract more men engaged in the professions and 
in higher types of business, while smaller communities may have a 
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preponderance of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled laborers. The superior 
schools, nevertheless, may be a highly significant factor in accounting for 
the differences on the Iowa test in particular. 

Moreover, a larger percentage of the’ graduates from the Class I high 
schools enrolled at the University of Wyoming for the fall quarter of 
1948-1949, as indicated by the figures in Table III. The critical ratio, 2.49, 
indicates that the difference in the percentages of freshmen enrolling at 
the university from the two groups, while not highly reliable, is significant. 
No statistical data are available to verify a fact that has been commonly 
observed in Wyoming. Many seniors from the larger high schools enroll 
in out-of-state schools for their university work. This number would tend 
to increase the percentage of students enrolling for college work from Class 
I schools, Since tuition fees are usually higher for out-of-state students, a 
large majority of those who attend college outside Wyoming come from 
families in the higher income brackets, Insofar as income and intelligence 
are positively correlated, this indicates a loss to the University of Wyoming 
of some of the brightest students in the state, 


TABLE I. RESULTS OF THE O. S. U. TEST FOR ALL SENIORS IN 
CLASS I AND CLASS II PLUS CLASS III, WYOMING HIGH SCHOOLS, 
SPRING, 1948. 








Class | Class II and III 
Number of high schools 40 48 
Number of students 2095 433 
0. S. U. scores 
Mean 61.5 56.0 
S. D. 27.3 24.7 
Cc. R. 4.20 





TABLE II, RESULTS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CONTENT EXAMI- 
NATION FOR SENIORS IN CLASS I AND CLASS II PLUS CLASS 
III HIGH SCHOOLS, SPRING, 1948. 








Class I Class II and Il 
Number of schools* 30 41 
Number of students 1765 385 
Iowa H. S. Content Examination 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. C.R. 
Total Score 202.30 37.30 190.60 30.54 6.50 
English 50.75 10.85 46.80 9.80 7.01 
Mathematics 56.24 10.85 48.45 8.05 3.65 
Science 51.15 10.95 48.65 8.83 4.01 
History 50.30 10.37 47.50 9.95 4.91 
Total Score 202.30 37.30 190.60 30.54 6.50 





* The Iowa Examination was not administered in all high schools in 1948. 
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TABLE III. STUDENTS FROM CLASS I AND CLASS II PLUS CLASS 
Il HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WYOMING, FALL QUARTER, 1948. 









Class | Class Il and Ill 


Seniors entering U. W., fall, 1948 325 49 
High School seniors tested, spring, 1948 2095 433 
Percentage of seniors entering U. W., fall, 1948 15.5 11.3 
Critical Ra‘io 2.49 























That there is no significant difference in the quality of the freshmen 
entering the University from schools in the two categories is shown by the 
data in Table IV. Not only is the mean O. S. U. score slightly lower in 
Class I and the variability of the group somewhat larger (S.D. 28.5 ws. 





























S.D. 26.1), but also the difference in the means is insignificant, C.R, 0.27. 

The marked similarity in the two groups of freshmen as determined 
by the results on the two tests is verified by the data in Table V. With but 
one exception the mean scores on the Iowa tests are a very little lower for 
the Class I freshmen and the S.D.’s, slightly higher. The pronounced supe- 
riority of the Class II plus Class III freshmen on the English section of the 
Iowa test is very surprising. A critical ratio of 3.35 indicates a reliable dil- 
ference in the mean scores, With the seniors (Table Il) the C.R. 7.01 was 
also largest for English but the difference for the mean scores was reversed, 
the Class I seniors having the highest mean scores. 

Again similarity, in the freshmen grades from both categories, is evident 
in Table VI. The mean average grade in all course work is very little higher 
and the S. D.’s but slightly lower for the Class I freshmen for the fall as 
well as for the winter quarters than for freshmen from the Class II plus III 
category. For neither quarter is the difference reliable as indicated by critical 
ratios of 1.15 and 0.50. 

Table VII indicates that the college of liberal arts was somewhat more 
popular for the freshmen from Class I schools and the colleges of agricul- 


TABLE IV. RESULTS OF THE O. S. U, TEST FOR FRESHMEN 
ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING FROM CLASS I AND 
CLASS II PLUS CLASS IIT WYOMING HIGH SCHOOLS, FALL, 1948 


Class | , Class Il and Il ‘ 





Number of high schools 39 25 
Number of students 325 49 
O. S. U. scores 
Mean 76.5 77.6 
Ss. D. 28.5 26.1 


a 0.27 
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TABLE V. RESULTS OF THE IOWA HIGH SCHOOL CONTENT 
EXAMINATION FOR FRESHMEN ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WYOMING, FALL, 1948, FROM CLASS I AND CLASS II PLUS 
CLASS III WYOMING HIGH SCHOOLS. 





Class I Class II and III 
Number of schools 30 20 
Number of students 279 40 
Iowa H. S. Content Examination 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. C.R. 
English 55.65 10.65 60.85 8.95 3.35 
Mathematics 55.95 12.00 56.00 8.00 9.03 
Science 55.30 11.30 55.85 10.75 0.79 
History 55.90 9.85 55.75 11.00 0.08 
Total Score 21.50 37.10 225.00 28.40 0.70 





ture and Pharmacy for the Class II plus Class III group. On the whole, 
however, there is a striking uniformity in the percentages of students en- 
rolling in each of the six colleges from the two classes of high schools. 

It would seem, then, that the classification of high schools is justified 
since it tends to differentiate the seniors who are graduated from these 
schools to the extent that the respective classes are distinct. Due primarily to 
the marked overlapping of schools in the two groups, no difference was 
found between the seniors from the high schools accredited by the North 
Central Association and the Class I schools. The criteria used in differen- 
tiating Class II and Class III schools did not result in distinct groups of 
seniors on the bases of the comparisons used in this study. That the seniors 
who are graduated from high schools which meet all the criteria required 
for accreditation are superior in general mental ability and academic 
achievement as determined by the O. S. U. and Iowa tests to seniors gradu- 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE OF GRADES EARNED BY FRESHMEN AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING FROM CLASS I, AND CLASS II 
PLUS CLASS III HIGH SCHOOLS, FALL AND WINTER QUARTERS, 
1948-1949, 








Class 1 Class II and Ill 

Fa!l Quarter 

Number of students 279 5 

Mean S.D. Mean S.D. C.R 

Av. of grades in 

all courses 2.716 0.765 2.878 0.885 1.15 
Winter Quarter 

Number of students 246 36 

Av. of grades in 

all courses 2.700 0.765 2.750 0.870 0.50 





(Continued on page 97) 
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The High-School Principal and the 
College Entrance Problem 





SAMUEL ERSOFF 


MATTER of increasing concern to educators, especially within the 
A past few years, has been the employment of poor college entrance 
practices which have resulted in (1) colleges not admitting students wisely, 
(2) students not selecting their colleges intelligently, (3) high schools not 
advising and guiding their students properly, (4) many high-schoo! gradu- 
ates failing to be admitted to college even though they would be successful, 
and (5) severe restrictions being imposed on the high-school curriculum. 

With universal secondary education now an accepted goal, the eyes of 
youth are turning more and more toward the colleges for increased educa- 
tional opportunities, and these demands must not be ignored. With increas- 
ing fervor, the voices of youth are clamoring for admission to college, and 
the pressure is becoming greater and greater upon the schools and colleges 
to revise their thinking and devise new methods for determining what kinds 
ot ability are needed by youth entering various kinds of colleges and in 
what amounts and degrees these kinds of ability are possessed by the mem- 
bers of the growing army of high-school graduates, 

One who has remained comparatively silent in the face of this situation 
has been the high-school principal. For the most part, he has been content 
to acquiesce in college proposals and to carry out college plans as best he 
could. The colleges have imposed conditions which have largely determined 
the type of curriculum carried on in the secondary schoo] and, with the 
exception of isolated instances, the principal has made no protest. Although 
nominally the head of the school, he has not had, due to this situation, the 
opportunity freely to exercise leadership which would result in a better edu- 
cational program for all the youth of his community. The college entrance 
barrier has been the greatest handicap of the high-school curriculum to reform. 


Samuel Ersoff is Assistant Professor of Education in The State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Washington. 
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However, the high-school principals can no longer afford to remain 
siient. The changing conception of the function of the secondary school has 
made it imperative for them to exercise leadership which will take advantage 
of research in the field of college preparation and will provide better college 
admission practices as well as a better opportunity to improve the whole 
high-school program. This, then, seems to be a good time for the high-school 
principal to take the initiative and make constructive proposals to improve 
the college entrance situation. It is not meant to imply that high-school ad- 
ministrators should impose their ideas upon the colleges. The first step is for 
high-school principals to crystallize their own thinking on the matter, to find 
out what other principals are thinking, to come to some agreement among 
themselves, and then to make an attempt on a nation-wide scale to solve this 
problem by working it out co-operatively with the colleges. 


WHAT DO HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS THINK ABOUT COLLEGE ENTRANCE PRACTICES? 

In an attempt to lay some basis for a more constructive and co-operative 
approach to the problem of improving practices relating to college entrance, 
a check sheet was sent to high-school principals throughout the country to 
find out their attitudes toward present practices and their receptivity toward 
proposed changes. In addition, the willingness and reported ability of high- 
school principals to use the proposed practices not now generally used was 
determined. In this manner it was possible to determine the extent of the 
use of the practices, the degree of approval, and the administrative feasibility 
of each, as reported by high-school principals’. 

By culling the literature in the field, the check sheet, illustrated below, 
in which all present or proposed means of gaining entrance to college were 
listed, was developed. After the list was refined, it was distributed by mail to a 
list of representative secondary-school principals throughout the nation, Every 
state in the union, every type of secondary school, and schools with various en+ 
rollments were appropriately represented in the returns, This check list was 
designed to permit each principal to show by check marks (1) which of 
the practices listed were presently being used in his school, (2) the degree 
of approval of each proposal listed, and (3) his opinion as to the adminis- 
trative feasibility of each one. All the known bases for admission now used 
by colleges and all those recently proposed for use which could be found in 
the literature of the subject were listed. From the answers to the check list 
it was possible to learn not only what the principals thought of those prac- 
tices and procedures which had become more or less traditional, but also 


1 Samuel Ersoff, The High-School Principal and the College Entrance Problem, Unpublished Doctor 
of Wdveation Project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950. 
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they thought of those newer devices which more recent thinking and 


research had proposed as a new basis for use in college admissions. The 


was arranged so that those replying could indicate approval or dis- 
oval of a practice, whether or not it was being used in their schools, and 


in addition whether they thought any practice not currently in use would be 
feasible. In summarizing the findings, it seems important to show: 





1. the practices most widely utilized 
2. the practices most generally approved 
3. the practices found easiest and most difficult to administer 
4, the practices which for some reason the principals were reluctant to answer 
PRADEEP SU oes cssnssessicsitssenescnncononns este srheencstncaaeeces 
(city) (state) 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENT......0000020000...-.. ios es 


DETERMINING COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

This inquiry proposes to find out what high-school principals think of 
existing or proposed practices and procedures governing the selection and ad- 
mission of students to college. All the known bases for admission now used 
by colleges or recently proposed for use are listed below. Usually colleges admit 
on the basis of one or more of these. 

This form is designed to permit you to show by check marks (1) which of 
these practices are now used in your school, (2) your opinion of each proposal 
listed, and (3) your opinion of the administrative feasibility of each one. 
DIRECTIONS: 


A. Check in the first column to indicate which of these practices you are 
now using. 

B. Check in the second set of columns to indicate whether you approve, 
disapprove, or have no opinion about each particular practice. Be sure 
to check each practice. 

C. Check in the third set of columns to indicate whether you can or could 
do each easily, whether it is or would be difficult for you to do, or 
whether it is or would be almost or wholly impossible for you to do. 










(1) (2) (3) 
Present Degree of Administrative 
Practice Approval Feasibility 
Se a ee ene 
Check S$ =& &ss SE &§¥ > 
List of Present and/or Proposed only 7 Ss wae Ge fas 
Bases for Determining Admission those S323 eS ° a 28 4 
to College you now * 8s =. > = = § 
use. e 3 ™ 













fic 


ma 


or 


particular college. _ 


1. Sending to the college an of- 


ial high-school transcript 


showing completion of col- 
lege preparatory units and 


rks in each. 





2. Passing subject examinations 
like the College Entrance 
Board Examinations, Regents, 


those prepared by any 
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(1) (2) (3) 
Present Degree of Administrative 
Practice Approval Feasibility 
Check 8® § &8O SS FF 2 
List of Present and/or Proposed Only z 3 a &§ aS $ =3 
Bases for Determining Those $b Fz P ~“_ be ze ges 
Admission to College You Nw “~*~ 8% SF - =F « 
Use e § “ 
3. Submitting to the college a 
record of the results of intel- 
ligence tests given during 
the senior year in high 
school. 
4. Submitting a record ot the 
scores on a battery of stand- ; 


ardized achievement tests. 

5. Submitting results of tests 
designed to show ability to 

___ read, write, and think. 

6. Submitting a record of the 
results of college and scho- j 
lastic aptitude tests. 

7. Showing student’s rank in 
class with marks placing 
him in the upper half of his 

__ graduating class. ' 

8. Possessing a diploma show- 
ing graduation trom an ac- 
credited high school. 

Y. Submitting a record ot the 
average high-school marks, 
the results of a group intel- 
ligence test, and a compre- 
hensive English test. 

10. Submiiting a record ot the 
average high-school marks, 
the results of a group intel- 
ligence test, and a study per- 
formance test. 

11. Sending recommendation ot 
the high-school principal or 
of the faculty based on in- 
terest and ability to do col- 

__lege work. 

12. Determining and certifying 
to the student’s interest in 
the type of educational expe- 
rience the particular college 
has to offer. 

13. Sending character references 
wriiten by people other than 
the princival and teachers. 

14. Recommending for college 
all high-school graduates who 

wish to go. 
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Present Degree of Administrative 
Practice Approval Feasibility 
Check 8S &® = &8388s8 s& g&e& 
List of Present and/or Proposed Only 3 Ky ~ : Es ast = 53 
Bases jor Determining Admission Those s 3s es ° = 2F2 
to College You Nw *° § &% $& TS 6 
_Use a $ - 


15, Recommending the studeat— 


19. 


20. 


21. 


23. 
2A. 


25. 


26. 


_ cal examinations. 


18. 


22. 


who evidences ability to co- 
operate and get along with 
others. 


Recommending the student — 


who evidences mental, social, 
physical, and emotional ma- 
turity, | 





Submitting a record of the 
results of health and physi- 





Submitting a comprehensive 
report including academic 
and extracurricular activi- 
ties, interests, positions, pro 
gram of studies, qualities of 
character, habits of work and 
study, personality, and social 
adjustment. 

Certifying that the student 
is among the more able mem- 
bers of the high-school class 
and sending an adequate file 
to the college including test 
data, anecdotal records, per- 
sonality inventory, acl.ieve- 
ment samples, etc. 


Submitting the complete rec- 


ord of the student’s academ 
ic and extracurricular activi- 
ties and interests; sending in 
the recommendation of the 
principal; and _ submitting 
scores on scholastic aptitude, 
achievement, and other diag- 
nostic tests. 

















Submitting a record of the 
educational and _ vocational 
interests of the student. _ 
Belonging to a certain or 
special church. ——__ on 
Living in a particular part 
or section of the country. 
Possessing athletic ability of 
a high order. 

Belonging to a certain race 
or nationality. 

Others (please list) 
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REPORT OF SURVEY 


Most used practices. The five most commonly used practices are tradi- 
tional methods which have been in vogue for many years and which seem 
to retain their hold on the secondary schools of the nation. These are listed 
on the basis of most common usage in Table I. The college preparatory 
courses hold a commanding lead and seem to enjoy almost universal popu- 
larity. One or more of the following is also commonly used: rank in class, 
recommendation of the principal or faculty, graduation from an accredited 
high school, and the results of intelligence tests. 

Of the newer or suggested procedures, that based on the maturity of 
the student would appear to be employed most frequently by the secondary 
principals, The application of the comprehensive report and the methods 
practiced in connection with the Eight-Year Study are among the more com- 
mon practices, but the amount of their use is far behind that attributed to 
the traditional procedures. 

By virtue of the fact that they are employed with such great frequency 
in the New England and the Middle States, subject examinations such as 
College Entrance Board Examinations and the Regents, appear on the list. 
The other sections of the country are far behind these two regions in the 
utilization of this practice, but their great application there results in raising 
the average to the higher brackets. 

These same two regions, New England and the Middle States, appear 
to dominate the use of the more common traditional practices. They report 
a higher amount of application of these practices, listed in Table I, than any 
of the other sections. 

Most approved practices. It is significant to note that, among the first 
five practices receiving the highest percentage of approval, four are the 
same as those which received the nod as being most commonly used. This 
would appear to indicate that the administrators approve those practices 
which are currently being applied. 

The college preparatory courses are found to lead all the others by a 
wide margin. While approval of them by the principals is not quite so nearly 
unanimous as their use, yet it is far ahead of any of the other procedures. 
Again there appear such familiar traditional practices as the recommenda- 
tions of the,principal or faculty, results of intelligence tests, and rank in class. 

Shifting from sixth in preference on the previous list of usage to third 
in this category of approval is the practice of taking into account the maturity 
of the student. Of the newer practices retaining a relatively high acceptance 
from the principals are the ideas embodied in college selection under the 
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TABLE I. MOST COMMONLY USED PRACTICES 





ail Percentage of Schools in Each Region 
recseces Reporting Approval of Each Practice 


“New Middle —*North 
England States South Central West Av. 


College Preparatory Courses 


(Item 1) 100 97 97 98 98 98 
Rank in Class (Item 7) 97 95 80 86 65 85 
*Recommendation of Principal 

or Faculty (Item 11) 94 87 57 66 50 70 
Graduation from Accredited 

School (Item 8) 69 72 59 70 67 
Results of Intelligence 

Tests (Item 3) 68 63 50 61 48 59 
*Maturity of Student 

(Item 16) 60 64 34 40 30 45 
Subject Examinations 

(Item 2) 60 80 22 18 41 43 
*Comprehensive Report 

(Item 18) 68 55 26 36 30 41 
**Eight-Year Plan (Item 20) 73 54 27 30 28 38 

* Considered as newer or proposed practices 

** 4 newer practice which includes a complete record of the student's academic and extracurricular 


activities and interests; sending in the recommendation of the principal; and submitting scores on scholastic 
aptitude, achievement, and diagnostic tests. 





Light-Year Plan as well as the comprehensive report procedure, Added to the 
list of more recent proposals receiving the assent of the administrators are 
those which would take into account the educational and vocational interests 
of the student; the ability of the student to read, write, and think; and the 
results of college and scholastic aptitude tests. Table II shows those practices 
which received the highest percentage of approval from the principals clas- 
sified according to regions and arranged in order of preference on the basis 
of the averages. 

High degrees of approval were given to all the more commonly used 
practices with the exception of graduation from an accredited high school 
and that concerned with subject examinations such as College Entrance 
Poard Examinations or the Regents. 

Ease of administration. In judging the ease with which the college en- 
trance practices might be administered, the principals tended to rate highest 
the measures which they used most commonly and which they approved. 
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TABLE II. MOST HIGHLY APPROVED PRACTICES 





Percentage of Schools in Each Region 


Practice Indicating Approval of Each Practice t 





New Middle North 
England States South Central West Av, 





College Preparatory 


Courses (Item 1) 94 94 95 88 93 92 
*Recommendations of Principal 

or Faculty (Item 11) 78 90 76 75 68 78 
*Maturity of Student 

(Item 16) 79 84 71 76 73 77 
Results of Intelligence 

Tests (Item 3) 68 74 80 80 63 75 
Rank in Class (Item 7) 85 86 71 72 54 74 
**FKight-Y ear Plan (Item 20) 81 79 65 72 75 74 
*Comprehensive Report 

(Iiem 18) 64 81 66 69 75 72 
*Educational and Vocational 

Interests (Item 21) 54 68 72 70 70 69 
*Ability to Read, Write, and 

Think (Item 5) 73 68 69 70 60 68 
*Aptitude Tests (Item 6) 45 76 67 62 53 64 





7 Each school could report approval of more than one practice. 
* Considered as newer or proposed practices. 
** \ newer practice which includes a complete record of the student’s academic and extracurricular 
activities and interests, sending in the recommendation of the principal, and submitting scores on scholastic 
aptitude, achievement, and diagnostic tests. 





Here, once more, among the first five are found such standard favorites 
as college preparatory courses, rank in class, graduation from an accredited 
high school, results of intelligence tests, and recommendations of the prin- 
cipal or of the faculty. The fact that most of these appear among the prac- 
tices which were listed as most commonly used and approved by the prin- 
cipals might be a factor in the ease with which they can be administered. 


The newer practices which were rated as easy to administer are those 
dealing with the maturity of the student and the administration of aptitude 
tests. Although not used to any degree, nor approved to a great extent, 
judging by the responses of the principals, one can conclude that the con- 
cept of determining college entrance on the basis of the ability of the student 
to co-operate was considered one of the practices which principals felt could 
be done easily. The principals also felt that admission on the basis of athletic 
ability would be easy to administer. Table III shows the practices which 
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were judged easiest to administer, classified according to percentage and re- 
gion, 

A noteworthy fact was that the principals from all sections of the coun- 
try were fairly well agreed on the feasibility of the various practices. It will 
be noted that there was quite general agreement among the principals of 
the various regions on the ease of administration of each of the items listed 
in Table III. 

Difficulty of administration. In evaluating the practices on the basis of 
administrative feasibility, principals scored as most difficult or impossible to 
administer procedures which are classified as among the newer or suggested 
proposals for determining college entrance. Judged as most difficult to ad- 
minister was the idea evolved on the basis of the Michigan Agreement. 


TABLE III. MOST EASILY ADMINISTERED PRACTICES 





Siete The Percentage of Schools in Each Region 
nee Reporting Each Practice as Easy to Administer t 





New Middle North 
England States South Central West Av. 





Coilege Preparatory 


Courses (Item 1) 82 93 95 89 90 90 
Rank in Class (Item 7) 82 90 85 86 70 85 
Graduation from Accredited 

School (Item 8) 73 85 81 82 75 81 
Results of Intelligence 

Tests (Item 3) 65 80 74 82 78 79 
*Recommendation of Principal 

or Faculty (Item 11) 81 85 83 75 65 78 
*Ability to Co-operate 

(Item 15) 62 68 72 57 63 63 
*Maturity of Student 

(Item 16) 73 7 63 53 63 63 
Athletic Ability (Item 24) 64 65 62 55 61 60 
*Aptitude Tests (Item 6) 54 62 56 57 53 58 

7 Fach school could report more than one practice. 

* Considered as newer or proposed practices 





Following in order were the comprehensive report and the Eight-Year Plan. 
Determining the interest of the student in a particular college seemed to im- 
press the secondary leaders as being quite difficult to administer. Segel’s sug- 
gestion of combining the average high-school marks, the results of a group 
intelligence test, and a study performance test ranked among those considered 
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formidable. Table IV gives the practices which were judged most difficult or 
impossible to administer, classified according to percentage and region. 

While they received the approval of the principals, it is interesting to note 
that such procedures as the comprehensive report; the Eight-Year Plan; deter- 
mining educational and vocational interests; and the ability to read, write, and 
think were listed by the principals as being either difficult or impossible to ad- 
minister, This fact might lead one to speculate on the basis upon which these 
methods were approved by the group. 

It is highly possible that these results evidence an unfamiliarity with the 
newer procedures by the principals and, consequently, make them unwilling 
or reluctant to undertake them. It is a normal reaction to be hesitant about 
matters with which one is not acquainted. Any departure from the accustomed 
procedure is considered difficult, while the old familiar routine is most com- it 

















fortable. i 
TABLE IV. PRACTICES JUDGED MOST DIFFICULT OR hig 
IMPOSSIBLE TO ADMINISTER bi 
Siieites Percentage of Schools in Each Region Reporting 
Each Practice as Difficult To Administer t 
0 a New Middle North 
England States South Central West Av. 
***Michigan Plan (Item 19) ‘+: n« ¢ 2 2 ee. 
*Comprehensive Report (Item 18) 46 47 59 52 52 52 
**Eight-Year Plan (Item 20) 31 46 55 52 58 50 
*Interest in Particular 
College (Item 12) 34 43 45 50 40 45 


* Average Marks, Intelligence 
Test, and Study Performance 





Test (Item 10) 33 47 52 39 52 “4 
Achievement Test Scores 
(Item 4) 21 4 36 30 38 35 
*Educational and Vocational 
Interests (Item 21) 19 35 33 38 32 35 
* Ability to Read, Write, and 4 
Think (Item 5) 19 44 36 29 27 33 ij 
*Health and Physical H 
Examinations (Item 17) 30 24 45 36 29 33 iY 
7 Each school could report more than one practice. 


* Considered as newer of proposed practices. 

** \ newer practice which includes a complete record of the student's academic and extracurricular 
activities and interests; sending in the recommendation of the principal; and submitting scores on scholastic 
aptitude, achievement, and diagnostic tests. 

*** A newer practice which includes certifying that the student is amang the more able members of 
the high-school class and sending an adequate file to the college including test data, anecdote records, per- 
sonality inventory, achievement samples, etc. 
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Most frequently omitted practices. Principals tended to omit the rating 
of items listed on the check list to varying degrees, but those most frequently 
avoided fell into two main categories. One of these was concerned with those 
practices which are among the newer or proposed means of securing admission 
to college, while the other had to do with those sections dealing with discrimi- 


natory procedures (Table V). 

The highest number of omissions occurred on the matter of securing 
the average high-school marks, intelligence test scores, and the results of a 
study performance test (Item 10). Other practices of a similar type which were 
avoided were average high-school marks, intelligence test scores, and the results 
of a comprehensive English test (Item 9); determining educational and voca- 
tional interests (Item 21); submitting results of health and physical examina- 
tions (Item 17); aptitude tests (Item 6); and the ability to co-operate (Item 


15). 
TABLE V. PRACTICES MOST FREQUENTLY UNRATED 





Practic The Number and Percentage of Principals 
eanaeted Failing To Rate Certain Practices 





Number Number 
Answering Yo Omitting 


*Average Marks, Intelligence 
Test, Study Performance 
Test (Item 10) 

Living in Particular Part 
of Country (Item 23) 

*Average Marks, Intelligence 
Vest, and Comprehensive 
English Test (Item 9) 

Belonging to Certain Race or 
Nationality (Item 25) 

*Educational and Vocational 
Interests (Item 21) 

*Health and Physical 
Examinations (Item 17) 

*Aptitude Tests (Item 6) 

Athletic Ability (Item 24) 

Belonging to Certain or 
Special Church (Item 22) 

*Ability to Co-operate 

(Item 15) 








* Considered as newer or proposed practice 
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In the other group mentioned, that of discrimination, principals avoided 
such matters as the idea of gaining admission to college on the basis of living 
in a particular part or section of the country, belonging to a certain race or 
nationality, and belonging to a certain or special church. Another highly con- 
troversial issue from which the principals tended to shy was that concerned 
with permitting students to enter college on the basis of athletic ability. 

There was an apparent tendency on the part of those who returned this 
check list to shun the issues which are among those more recently advocated 
or those which deal with matters that are out of the ordinary routine. The 
reluctance of the administrators to commit themselves on any of these 
practices tended to show once more either that they were unfamiliar with the 
newer procedures and unaware of their implications or that the group was 
unwilling to express its opinion with respect to matters on which there was 


triction, 
SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THIS STUDY 


According to the answers received from the high-school principals who 
responded to this check list, it would seem that the administrators of our sec- 
ondary schools share some of the responsibility for the present college entrance 
situation. The unanimity with which principals from all regions and all types 
of schocls condone the present practice of college course patterns is quite ev1- 
dent from these responses, Despite the fact that there exists a body of research 
which has established that following a certain subject sequence in high school 
will not insure success in college, principals have expressed themselves, in their 
responses to this inquiry, as using and approving this type of entrance require- 
ment. 

Nor can the blame for this attitude be placed entirely upon the restric- 
tions supposedly imposed by the colleges, because the list was made up in such 
a way that the principals could express dissatisfaction with a practice even 
though they were required by colleges to use it. 

It is somewhat apparent throughout all the responses received that the 
principals tend toward conservatism and favor those practices which have been 
in vogue for years past. Then, too, there appears to be a certain amount of 
apathy toward newer practices with which the more daring of the secondary 
schools have experimented and found more predictive of success in college. 
The methods used by the Eight-Year Study and in Michigan fared rather 
poorly in this poll as far as use and appproval were concerned, It stands to 
reason that anything new or different will not be easy to initiate, but the 
criterion should be the welfare of the students and not the administrative or 
clerical feasibility, The administrative feasibility of these practices is indicated 
by the fact that they have been and are being used by typical high schools. 
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On the whole, this study showed that principals tended to be chary of any 
of the newer practices and in favor of retaining the status quo. It is rather 
enlightening—and surprising—that so many of the leaders of such an impor- 
tant part of the educational profession should be apparently unconcerned to 
implement the research findings on the college entrance problem. 

It has already been demonstrated very ably to the satisfaction of some 
colleges, to a large element of the lay-public, and to many who hold the reins 
in the field of secondary education that success in the college or university is not 
dependent upon what pupils take in high school, but how well they do in what 
they take; that success in the university or the college can be predicted with 
considerable accuracy by the use of aptitude tests, personal interviews, records 
of grade-point averages in high school, and participation in schoo] activities; 
that students from high schools with curricula related to their life and to prob- 
lems of today make just as good records as pupils graduated from traditional 
curricula. One solution to the present impasse would appear to be a more 
dynamic, concerted, and aggressive leadership on the part of high-school 
principals. 

That it is important for high-school principals to exercise such leadership 
is evident when we consider the effect that the adoption of more defensible 
college entrance bases and procedures would have on the high schools and their 
graduates, Among some of the principal gains which will result from improved 


college entrance practices are: 
High schools actually would be better able to educate for success in college. 


1 

2. Deserving students could make a better showing of their all-around ability. 

3. High-school guidance work and personnel records would be improved. 

4. Colleges could make better selection of the students they want. 

5. High schools would be freed from the present millstone of the college prep- 
aratory curriculum. 

6. College preparatory courses will no longer be the “sacred cow” of the high 
school. 

7. High schools would gain increased freedom for the development of an im- 


proved curriculum. 
HOW CAN WE MOVE AHEAD 


Despite the apparent unwiilingness of some principals to use the newer 
practices and procedures, the picture is not totally discouraging. There are evi- 
dences which would seem to indicate that the colleges are willing to accept 
other bases of admission besides those which are at present most frequently em- 
ployed. Then, too, an encouraging feature revealed by this study is that there 
is a wellenough informed and dissatisfied minority, some of whom occupy 
strategic positions, to bring about change. There is a tendency, too, on the part 
of some principals to approve the newer methods even though they are not 
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practicing them. It is on these conditions that hope for further action can be 
based. In addition, there are signs that leaders in colleges and secondary 
schools are becoming more and more aware of the problem and, beyond that, 
are taking steps to work out a solution, The Michigan Agreement, of course, 
is one of the major steps forward. These are signs of awakening concern with 
the situation and show a healthy awareness of the problems to be faced. 
It is from groups such as these that leadership will be provided and progress 
will come. If the more progressive leaders in secondary education feel the 
the need and are beginning to take action, the others will fall in line once 
the initial moves have been made and proved successful. 

PROPOSED BASES FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 

How local high schools can help. They can recognize that admission to 
college is no longer a matter of a peculiar pattern of high-school preparation. 
Many now planning to enter college need not take all the standard “college 
preparatory” subjects. The critical factor now is the matter of selection, by 
each student, of a college which is appropriate for him. This process requires 
the local high school to: 

1. Collect data on each student which is known to be useful in pre- 
dicting probable success in college, so that each college may be guided 
in making decisions with respect to the admission of students and 
to particular college offerings. 

Determination of who should go to college is not the function of the 
high school. It should be of service to the student in helping him to decide 
whether or not to go to college and of service to the college in helping it 
to decide whether it is the appropriate college for any particular student, 
but, in general, neither the student nor the college ought to think that the 
high school is making the final decision. 

In due course of time, it is quite possible that everybody who is gradu- 
ated from high school, and’ desires to do so, ought to be able to continue 
full-time education in some post-high-school institution where he will find 
courses as well adapted to his needs and abilities as were those in the 
high school from which he was graduated. Under these circumstances, 
graduates of a high school would no longer be classified as qualified or not 
qualified to go on to college. The problem will then be, and now largely is, 
one of college selection. 

2. Help each student to select a college where one of his particular qual- 
ifications will find a college situation and program to which he can 
easily adjust himself. 

Historically, the function of the high school was to prepare for college 
by having the student take certain courses which were supposed to help 
him enter any college of his choice. That function of giving instruction 
in a limited number of particular courses ceases to be so important in light 
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of the fact that it is now known that other bases are better predictors ot 
success in college than the pattern of courses taken. Now the function of 
the high school becomes to provide a program of high-school education 
best adapted to the needs and abilities of each student and then help the 
student to select the college and the specific courses in a college where 
he can most profitably continue his further education based on what he 
got out of the high-school program. 

Therefore, the high school can well take some of the time which it 
has been requiring the student to spend on so-called college preparatory 
courses and spend it ox helping him become well enough acquainted with 
colleges and with himself to make a wise choice of college. li can do this 
with full assurance that thereby more of its students will actually be suc- 
ceeding in college than ever before. 

Studies are already available which indicate the type of information 
which colleges should have about their prospective students, while others 
show the kind of data the colleges claim they are desirous of having and 
willing to accept. These, therefore, are the types of data all local high schoois 
should begin to collect if they are not already doing so. 

1. A rating or judgment of the candidate’s health, ability to get along with 

others, ability to study, emotional maturity, and social adjustment. 

2. The complete record of the student’s academic and extracurricular activities 

and interests. 

3. The recommendation of the principal. 

4. The scores on various scholastic aptitude, achievement, and other diagnostic 

tests. 

5. A citizenship certificate issued by the high school. 

6. Evidence of the student’s interest in the type of educational experience offered 
by the particular college. 

An adequate file, including anecdotal records and achievement samples, a 
copy of which will be sent to the college admitting any student. 

Data such as these have proved to be valid bases for determining who 
ought to go to college, where he ought to go, and for predicting his probable 
success in college. They have the added value of freeing the high schools 
from prescribed course restrictions and of enabling them to provide a cur 
riculm suited to the needs of their student bodies. What is required is for 
each high school to develop a good set of guidance and personnel records 
and to use these in helping students select a college and to help colleges decide 


~] 


whom to admit, 
What can be done at the regional and national level? Local high schools 


which happen to be willing to improve their college entrance procedures 
cannot be left to carry the full load. They need the help of state, regional, 
and national bodies in secondary education. The immediate need is to inaug- 
urate at the regional and/or national level a movement which will have a 


two-fold purpose: 














1. To get the colleges generally to agree to use improved bases for college 

entrance. 

2. To get the high schools generally to recognize the wisdom of being prepared 

to use and furnish adequate data on each student. 

Colleges and secondary schools can best discharge their obligations for 
the education of American youth by working together. If the goals of ed- 
ucation are to be successfully achieved, they will be secured only through 
co-operation between the various units of our educational system. The fol- 
lowing plan is proposed to facilitate the movement toward the use of more 
desirable bases for college selection, preparation, and entrance. 

It is proposed that the National Association of Secondary-Schoo] Prin- 
cipals interest itself * and enlist the aid of the United States Office of Educa- 


tion in the following measures: 





1. Developing a letter understanding of the facts of college entrance 
on the part of the high-school principals. 

2. Developing a statement of policy and practice approved by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals on college preparation and 
selection which will serve as a guide to high-school principals. 

This could best be accomplished by the appointment of a committee 
from among the members of the Association which would make a thorough 
study of all the research and ideas which have been advocated in this area. 
Special attention should be paid to the work which has been accomplished 
in Michigan, Illinois, and other forward-looking sections. 

After meeting with representatives of the colleges and the United 
States Office of Education, policies should be formulated which would sub- 
sequently be approved by the Executive Committee and made the official 
policies of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Having recommended these policies to the Executive Committee, .the 
group should, in addition, suggest appropriate practices by which these 
policies should be implemented. 

Finally, these policies and practices, after being approved by the Exec- 
utive Committee, should be published and circulated among the members 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals for their guid- 
ance. 

3. Encouraging the organization of state and /or regional grouvs (similar 
to that in Michigan) of high schools and colleges through which 
details of new college entrance practices could be worked out. 

The initial step would be for more states to develop state agreements 
similar to those in Michigan and Illinois which would utilize as many and 
as much of the known valid bases and procedures as colleges and high 
schools of the state, working in conjunction with the State Department of 
Education, can agree upon. 


2A committee to study the college entrance situation was appointed last spring. 
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The second step would be for these states which have developed agree- 
ments to get them approved by regional associations so that any high school 
operating under any state agreement could be assured that its graduates 
would be considered for admission without prejudice by out-of-state col- 
leges which were members of the regional associations. 

4. Helping high schools develop good types of personnel records with a 

desirable degree of uniformity. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has already 
developed a cumulative record blank which is recognized as a good form. 
Either the same committee or another group should be appointed by the 
Association to develop different types of personnel record forms to go along 
with the cumulative record form so that the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals would be able to offer to its member high schools 
a complete set of suggested types of personnel records and forms, which, 
if used by high schools, would mean that each high school would have in 
its files data upon which college entrance ought to be based. These would 
also be of great value while the student is in high school. 

5. Helping the general lay-public to become informed about the sound- 

ness and validity of the nef college entrance practices and procedures. 

Several things might be done to aid in the development of this under- 
standing. For instance, the publication and dissemination of a popularized 
folder or short pamphlet pointing out the weaknesses of traditional prac- 
tices and the reasons for the desire on the part of the high schools to 
change the bases of college entrance might be undertaken. These would be 
available to any high schools for use with parents. 

The United States Office of Education might be asked to make further 
studies of the situation and of the use of newer practices which in turn 
could be circulated to the public to help influence an acceptance of new 
practices. 


Leadership by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
is proposed because the study reported here showed that there is a great 
need for raising the level of thinking of high-school principals on the col- 
lege entrance problem and because leadership has to be provided on a nationa’ 
scale from a respected organization on the secondary level, High-school ad- 
ministrators must first be agreed on what it is they want before approaching 
the colleges. 

The function of the United States Office of Education would be mainly 
to develop a basis for co-ordination between the high schools and colleges 
as well as to stimulate further research and study of the problems involved. 
No one national body can speak for all the colleges to the degree that the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals can for the high schools. 
The Division of Higher Education in the Office of Education could there- 
fore serve a very useful co-ordinating purpose at the college level. This 
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type of guidance and direction must come from an organization which 
has no special obligation to either the secondary schools or the colleges 
and would thus be able to resist the influence and pressures of any power- 
tul body representing either level. 

Such a program of action as is outlined above under the leadership of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and the United 
States Office of Education would have an opportunity for unifying the whole 
country with respect to college entrance bases and procedures and would 
help to replace inadequate and unsound ones with those which are much 
broader in scope, much more in keeping with this nation’s educational ideals 
and traditions, much more appropriate to the present demand for post-high- 
school education, and much more in harmony with research findings on 
college preparation. 
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STEEL FOR SCHOOLS 

CHOOL authorities will have the steel, copper, and aluminum in June to meet 

urgent needs in school construction. This is the first time that the Defense Pro- 
duction Authority will assure special materials allocations for education. The Federal 
Security Agency will act as claimant before the Defense Production Administration 
for construction requirements in education. The allocations were determined on the 
basis of recommendations presented by the U. SX Office of Education. They are be- 
lieved by the Defense Production Administration to be sufficient during June for 
urgently needed construction which otherwise would not be possible. A large part 
of school building will continue on an open market basis. Procedures governing appli- 
cations for assistance in hardship cases will be available from the Civilian Educa- 
tional Reauirement Division. U. S. Office. of Education. 
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Does Your Program of Studies 
Fit Your School Objectives? 


R. D. SHOUSE 


M OST high-school principals, having had intimate acquaintanceship with 
a mother, several sisters, at least one wife, and a daughter or two, 
know what “Y. P. S.” means. They can remember occasions in polite gather- 
ings when a whispered “Y, P. S.” caused a hurried retreat, While having 
a petticoat showing wasn’t a cause of acute embarrassment, it was, neverthe- 
less, such an unsatisiactory state of aflairs that it called for prompt corrective 
measures. Many high schools, ours included, have programs of study that 
don’t coincide with their objectives very well, “Y. P. S$.” whispered to us 
should cause a hurried investigation. The odds are high that there is also an 
embarrassing lack of congruence between your program of studies and your 
school objectives. 

In studying our curricula this year, we happened upon a method 
which gave us information about the relationship between purpose and 
effort as far as our school objectives are concerned, which we have always 
needed but which we have never had. You, the principal, and the faculty 
have a wealth of miscellaneous knowledge about the courses which are 
offered in your school, In connection with the health needs of your pupils, 
for example, you are probably well aware that in addition to courses in 
health and physical education, there are also health units in the general 
science, citizenship, and biology courses. You know also that many of your 
courses, such as the family living course in the home economics depart- 
ment, bear directly upon specific objectives. Despite this expert knowledge, 
however, you have only a very indistinct picture of the contributions of 
all courses in your program of studies toward meeting all of the objectives 
of your school. I believe that the method of measurement which I am de- 
scribing will clear up the picture to some degree and, although it will not 
enable you to make fine distinctions, it will point out the areas in which 


there are pronounced over-emphases or deficiencies, 
R. D. Shouse is Principal of the Normandy Senior High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The use of this method of measuring the congruence of your program 
of studies with your school objectives presumes, first, that you and your 
faculty have recently studied the needs of high-school youngsters or that 
your faculty is accustomed to evaluating its various subjects in terms of 
pupil needs, and, second, that you have recently collectively developed a set 
of school objectives. 

PICTURING YOUR SCHOOL’s OBJECTIVES 

In order to ensure accuracy of results in using this method, the list 
of objectives should be carefully outlined. The list should include all objec- 
tives of considered importance, and each of the objectives should be care- 
fully defined, If these precautions are not taken, teachers will not be able 
to classify their subject objectives under the broader school objectives in 
a uniform manner. Our teachers, for example, were unable to decide in 
many cases whether some of their activities belonged under the headings 
of “Preparation for higher education,” or “Acquisition and use of the tools 
of learning.” When we try the experiment again this year, I hope it will be 
possible for us to avoid the use of the three headings: “Preparation for em- 
ployment,” “Preparation for higher education,” and “Acquisition and use of 
the tools of learning.” Perhaps we can break that whole area down into 
specific-skill objectives, such as speech and mathematical skills, 


RELATIVE VALUE OF SCHOOL OBJECTIVES 





2. Consumer and producer awareness 5% 
3. Aesthetic appreciations 5% 
4. Wise use of leisure time 6% 
5. Preparation for higher education 7% 
10. Successful family living 9% 
1. Health and physical fitness ....................... .. 10% 
6. Preparation for employment 10% 
8. Desirable moral and ethical standards 10% 
9. Participation in democracy 16% 
7. Tools of learning . 22% 





DELINEATING THE EFFORT AS SHOWN BY YOUR PROGRAM OF STUDIES 

Since objectives are now fairly well defined, our next problem is to 
determine whether our program of studies is designed to coincide. There 
are at least two factors with which we must be concerned in delineating 
this picture. First, there are the objectives of the courses as the teachers 
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Puri. Hours Devotep To EacH OBJECTIVE 
Dear Teacher: 

Piease read the following directions carefully. We are attempting to study 
the relation of our total school program to our school objectives. We are not 
seeking to question the validity of your objectives in teaching your courses. 
After you have given this questionnaire some thought, please come to the high- 
school office and fill in the blanks in conference with : 

Directions: (a) From the syllabi or outlines which you use in presenting 
your courses throughout the year, estimate as closely as you can the number of 
days (or lessons or class-hours) which are devoted to each of the imperative 
needs listed below. If thinking in terms of per cent helps you, write the per 
cent devoted to each need in Column 1. (b) The number of class-hours devoted 
to each need is the figure in which we are interested. Write them in Column 
2. It is not necessary that we have the per cent tigures in Column 1. If you 
have used a per cent figure you may calculate the number of class-hours by 
multiplying the per cent by the number of days the class meets during the year, 
i.e., 40% x 200 days = 80 class-hours. This figure is placed in Column 2. Few 
subjects will touch all needs. (c) In Column 3 place the number of pupils ia 
your class or classes. All classes of the same kind may be reported on one 
sheet. If you have two different kinds of classes, make reports on two separate 
blanks. For example, an English teacher who had three ninth-grade English 
classes and two tenth-grade English classes would use two separate blanks for 
her report. (d) In Column 4 write the product of the numbers in Columns 2 
and 3. This figure represents the number of pupil-hours devoted to each need. 





SUBJECT 1 2 3 4 


| Per cent of 

| time during 

| the year de- 
voted to: 





a tiers 

No. of No. of pupil- 
pupils in |hours (2x3) 
class: devoted to: 


Class-hours 


Objectives devoted: 


1. Health and physical 


fitness 

2. Consumer and producer 
awareness 

3. Aesthetic apprecia- 
tions 


| 

: | 
Preparation for | 
higher education | 

6. Preparation for | 


4. Wise use of leisure time 
5 


employment 
7. Acquisition of and 

use of tools of 

learning | 
8. Moral and ethical | 

standards 
9. Intelligent partici- | 


pation in 

American democracy 
Successful family 
life now and in 

the future 


NAME OF TEACHER 
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present them, In these days of teaching freedom, the terms English 9 and 
English 10 do not mean much, We must examine the English teacher's 
syllabi and her objectives in teaching English 9 and English 10. We are 
concerned with the amount of time and effort devoted to each of our objec- 
tives rather than the number of hours spent teaching English. 

The second factor which we must consider is that of the number of 
pupils enrolled in each course. We must multiply, for example, the hours 
spent on the objective, “Wise use of leisure time” in a particular course by 
the number of pupils enrolled in that course. In other words our unit of 
measurement will be “pupil-hours.” The blank used to determine the number 
of pupil-hours spent on each objective is shown on the previous page. 

It is difficult for some teachers in some subjects to distinguish between 
objectives in teaching practice. An elaborate set of instructions was tried, 
but our experience has shown that it is better to give teachers a compara- 
tively simple blank, similar to the foregoing one. Several days after they 
have had time to give the questionnaire some thought, ask them to come 
to the office to fill in the blank in conference with the principal or the 
person who is conducting the study. Again we should say that attention to 
details in defining the objectives helps the teacher fill in this form with 
some degree of accuracy. 

These conferences are a valuable supervisory experience, The author 
was particularly impressed with the soundness of philosophy and the serious- 
ness with which teachers held themselves responsible for meeting the needs 
ot youngsters. As a profession, we have created a great disturbance in past 
years because teachers did and do not like to correlate the teaching of dif- 
ferent courses in different subject-matter fields such as English and social 
studies, Delving into teachers’ working philosophies leads one to the con- 
clusion that they have been correlating their efforts all along toward the 
meeting of common needs of youngsters, which is much more essential 
than the correlation of subject-matter titles. 


To get back to the methods of our study! After you have received ques- 
tionnaires from all teachers, including guidance counselors and sponsors of 
extracurricular activities, your next job is to tabulate the pupil-hours de- 
voted to each need, to total them, and to compute the per cent of the 
whole which each subtotal represents, A clerk or a bright pupil in a machine 
bookkeeping class can do this work. To proceed with the account of the 
calculation which we have just finished, here is the list of school objectives 
which parents, pupils, and teachers developed last year. The headings only 


are given: 
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1. Health and physical fitness 

2. Consumer and producer awareness 

3. Aesthetic appreciations 

4. Wise use of leisure time 

5. Preparation for higher education 

6. Preparation for employment 

7. Acquisition and use of the tools of learning 

8. Desirable moral and ethical standards 

9, Intelligent participation in American democracy 

10. Successful family life now and in the future 

After carefully defining objectives, it is necessary to give thought to 
the relative value of each of the objectives. Obviously, they are not all of 
equal value. Their relative value is probably best determined by asking 
teachers and patents to express their opinions of the relative importance 
of each of the aims by assigning percentage values to them. We found that 
teachers did this easily, and that they enjoyed expressing their opinions. 
Their opinions, moreover, were surprisingly uniform. Here are the average 
per cents assigned to each of our ten school objectives: (Our percentages of 





total hours devoted to each objective are shown on the table below.) 





Percent of pupil hours in total school program 
devoted to each objective 


1, Health and physical fitness 7.84 
2. Consumer and producer awareness 5.63 
3. Aesthetic appreciations 10.64 
4. Wise use of leisure 8.3 
5. Preparation for higher education 15.1] 
6. Preparation for employment 11.3 
7. Acquiring tools of learning 14.91 
8. Desirable moral and ethical standards 7.16 
9. Intelligent participation in democracy 11.98 
6.49 


10. Successful family living 





MAKING COMPARISONS 
In order to present the differences between theory and practice, it 1s 
well to place the figures of these ten needs in the above table and the 
ones listed previously as bar graphs, using diflerent colors for the different 


distributions. 
The conclusions which were drawn from these comparisons were: 


We felt that the figures on item 3, “Aesthetic appreciations,’ 


supported 
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our “hunch” that we were ever-emphasizing asthetic appreciation. We are 
more firmly of the opinion that the state requirement of a unit in fine arts as 
a part of graduation requirements is unwise. 

Another belief or “hunch” which we had was not supported by the 
figures. We had felt that we were spending too much time on health and 
physical education. The figures argue in favor of further improvement 
and expansion in that area. 

We should improve our program also in respect to “Successful family 
life,” which we suspected we were slighting, and in respect to “Moral and 
ethical values,” the neglect of which we did not suspect. 

Despite our emphasis upon “Training for democracy,” the schooi is not 
doing as much as teachers think it should be doing. 

Although the discrepancies in “Preparation for higher education” and 
in “Acquiring the tools of learning” are larger than others, we are in- 
clined to question the value of these figures because of the difficulty we 
found in classifying teaching units under these headings. 

Our knowledge of the total effect of our program of study is so limited 
that any information concerning it is of great value. Although this first 
experiment had many faults, we believe that some of them can be eliminated. 
Even with its faults, this first experiment has brought to light a few short- 
comings which we can proceed to rectify. If you use the method, even if 
your school program of studies does not show, performing the experiment will 
give you and your faculty a stimulating supervisory experience. 





DOES CLASSIFICATION DIFFERENTIATE SENIORS? 
(Continued from page 73) 
TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE OF FRESHMEN FROM CLASS I AND 
CLASS II PLUS CLASS III HIGH SCHOOLS ENROLLING IN EACH 
OF THE SIX COLLEGES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, 
FALL, 1948. 








Class I Class II and IIl 
Agriculture 16.1 22.9 
Commerce 13.4 10.4 
Education 17.3 16.7 
Engineering 14.9 16.7 
Liberal Arts 36.2 27.1 
Pharmacy 2.1 6.2 





ating from high schools that fail to meet these requirements in some respects 
is evident from the data cited, Nevertheless, the careful selection of students 
who enroll for university work tends to eliminate the differences found in 
the graduates from accredited and nonaccredited high schools, 
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School Leavers in Massachusetts 
A. RUSSELL MACK 


ROM time to time, statistics or general statements relative to school leav- 

ers are given in school survey reports and in educational literature. In 
the attempt to present comparable data for Massachusetts, a comparison was 
made of the number of students in grade IX in Massachusetts public day 
schools, including those in grade IX in 6-3-3 systems, and those in grade IX 
of 8-4 systems, with the number in grade XII when those ninth-grade students 
became seniors. These statistics were taken in each case from a special study 
by the Office of Research in the Department, using Part II of the Annual Re- 
port of the Massachusetts Department of Education, from the tabulation of 
school returns, “Membership of Public Day Schools.” In a sentence, of the 
years compared, the study shows that the retaining power of our high schools 
has improved, the past year making the best showing with 71 per cent re- 
tained and 29 per cent having left school. Of this total of 33,221 students who 
were enrolled in grade XII during the 1949-50 school term in the Massachu- 
setts public high schools, 33,032 of them were graduated in June at the end of 
the school term. This shows a very low mortality of schoo] leavers in grade 
XII. Only 189 students or less than .6 per cent of the 33,221 entering their 
senior year left school before graduation, (See table on next page.) 

These figures may be challenged. The following comments are perhaps 
in order. The figures are not for those who were in grade IX, and who were 
graduated, but for those who achieved grade XII from grade IX. Transfers 
of pupils within Massachusetts from town to town are included in these sta- 
tistics. Transfers of pupils to or from Massachusetts are not included, of 
course, but it is not felt that they would have materially affected the percent- 
ages. Since private schools are almost entirely on the four-year basis, pupils 
changing from public to private schools would probably do so at the end of 
grade VIII, so that again, the percentages of leavers would not be changed 


greatly. 


A. Russell Mack is Supervisor of Secondary Education in the State Department 
of Education, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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The percentage of leavers in Massachusetts is better than for the country 
as a whole. Quite often 50 per cent is given as the general figure. Massachu- 
setts should be better than the average, considering that Massachusetts early 
favored education, with the first public high school in America—English 
High School of Boston, founded in 1821. Nevertheless, with the recognition 


HOLDING POWER OF MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 











Pupils in Pupils in Per Cent Per Cent 
Year Grade 1X Year Grade XII Retained Left 
1947 — 46,767 1950 — 33,221 71.0 29.0 
1946 — 48,817 1949 — 33,656 69.0 31.0 
1945 — 49,410 1948 — 33,267 67.3 32.7 
1944 — 49,706 1947 — 33,371 67.1 32.9 
1943 — 53,917 194% — 31,377 58.2 41.8 
1942 -—- 56,695 1945 — 31,313 55.2 44.8 
1941 -— 59,876 1944 — 32,267 53.9 46.1 
1940 — _ 60,228 1943 — 36,503 60.6 39.4 
1939 — 62,335 1942 — 40,767 65.4 34.6 
1938 — 61,314 1941 — 41,910 68.4 31.7 
1937 — 62,371 1940 — 42,181 67.6 32.4 
1936 — 62,948 1939 — 41,243 65.5 34.5 
1935 — 63,322 1938 — 39,102 61.8 38.3 
1934 — 62,182 1937 — 37,799 60.8 39.2 
1933 — 63,107 1936 — 38,048 60.3 39.7 
1932 — 58,694 1935 — 36,446 62.1 37.9 
1931 — 52,416 1934 — 35,146 67.1 33.0 
1930 — 52,259 1933 — 32,285 61.8 38.2 
1929. — 51,293 1932 — 29,811 58.1 41.9 

In 1950, the number of pupils in grade XII was 33,221. In 1947, the number of pupils in grade 

IX was 46,767. Dividing the smaller figure by the larger would give the per cent which remained in school. 





of the fact that the secondary school is for all the children of all the people 
(“Education for All American Youth,” 1944, NEA), it is apparent that the 
needs for all pupils are not entirely met. 

The program of the secondary school has changed materially in the past 
several decades. There is still the college preparatory curriculum, but prac- 
tically all of the 256 public high schools in Massachusetts have also commer- 
cial and general curriculums, or the equivalent. Industrial arts and home 
economics, courses in practical chemistry, practical physics, biology, general 
science, community civics, world history, problems of democracy, music, and 
art have appeared in increasing numbers. To these should be added the units 
or specific subjects which many schools offer in health, physical education, 
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aviation education, consumer education, conservation education, driver edu- 
cation, training in first aid, and even atomic energy education. Extra-class- 
room activities such as orchestras, glee clubs, driver education, student coun- 
cils, photography clubs, and many other club activities are also appearing in 
increasing numbers. In addition, there is a general recognition of the need 
for an improved guidance program, both educational and vocational, which 
should reduce school leaving. As Harold Dillon in Early School Leavers 
stated, “Educational programs of the right kind, adequately supported, are 
the most economical and effective measures that can be taken to conserve our 
human resources.” 


Nevertheless, while it is not fair to say that no attempt has been made in 
secondary schools to improve the offering, more should be done, call it Life 
Adjustment Education, or any title, to meet better the needs of youth. There 
is a distinct need for further information about drop-outs (and absences too), 
why pupils drop out; and for suggestions as to ways and means of reducing 
them. 


The efforts to secure Regional High Schools in Massachusetts is evidence 
of the realization of the needs. The Evaluation of Secondary Education in 
Massachusetts, published in June, 1950, is an attempt to present the program, 
personnel, and school plant that the good secondary school should have to 
meet the needs. There is no justification for a smug complacency. Continued 
progress is very much in order. 


Looking to the future, one of the findings of the recent White House 
Conference on Children and Youth was that “more effective programs to 
keep students from dropping out of school must be developed. In World War 
II, high-school drop-outs soared about 20 per cent. This kind of manpower 


waste can no longer be afforded.” 
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The School General Organization 
And Democratic Citizenship 


GEORGE W. CASTKA 


HROUGHOUT the history of our country, public-minded citizens 
have constantly sought ways and means to improve our democracy. We 

have always recognized that inherently a democracy is only as strong as the 
individual citizens who, as voters, mould the American form of government. 
It is truly axiomatic, today more than at any other time, that as the individual 
citizen becomes a more interested and a more intelligent voter our democracy 
becomes stronger and more virile. Consequently, it has been the constant 
duty of our schools to seek ways and means of preparing all the students to 
take their rightful place in such a scheme of government. 

The rise of the great totalitarian dictatorships in the twentieth century i 
proved one thing conclusively and with a tragic thoroughness which is self- 
evident — that in a short space of time the youth of a country may be in- 
doctrinated in any philosophy of government, be it good or bad. 

DIRECT APPROACH NEEDED 

Educators throughout the United States have used the accepted means at 
their disposal in pursuit of democratic indoctrination. Their main tools have 
been the many social studies courses offered to high-school students. In fact, 
many states have established the passing of a certain number of these courses 
as a graduation requisite. This, undoubtedly, is sound practice and should 
be continued, but there is a rising feeling on the part of a great many school 
men that the problem of training citizens in the aims, methods, and ideals 
of living in a democracy should be attacked directly. Up to this point, certain 
fundamental principles of learning have been ignored. 

Pupils must actually do and experience what they are learning so that the 
principles expounded by the instructor will be more readily communicated 
to the pupil. This can occur most effectively when school situations corre- 
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George W. Castka is the General Organization Faculty Adviser in the Long Is- 
land City High School, Long Island City, New York. 
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spond closest to life experiences. If it is at all possible to create life situations 
in a school, every effort should be bent toward doing so. It is our duty to 
guide our students toward better citizenship by allowing them to live and 
practice democracy in their own school government under the guidance of 
experienced teachers. 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN ACTION 

For many years an effort towards this kind of teaching has been in progress 
in a great many schools, but for many reasons has not gained the status of 
other educational experiments. I am directly referring to the student govern- 
ment or student council movement which we, in New York City, call our 
General Organization. The express purpose of this movement is to train 
students in democratic practices. It is pointed to with pride whenever the 
topic of strengthening democracy is mentioned. I feel that student govern- 
ment is the one agency in the school which has honestly and effectively trained 
some of our students for the democratic life they are to pursue in the future, 
but, unfortunately, far too few pupils have been given this opportunity. 

If student participation in the government of the school does train our 
pupils for democratic citizenship, and most educators will agree that it does, 
then why hasn’t it been more widely and truly practiced? There are many 
answers to this question and many reasons why this experiment has not been 
carried to fruition. But the main reason for its lack of inclusion in many 
school programs has been a lack of true knowledge of its many values. Too, 
it has traditionally been associated with the extracurricular program and has 
not been considered an integral part of the school organization. 

BLUEPRINT NEEDED 

What is needed is a blueprint which would show how to include a complete 
program of student participation in the government of the schools in the 
whole school structure. If such a blueprint be decided upon and experimented 
with, we will shortly discover or rediscover one of the best ways of really 
preparing our students for life in a democracy. An ideal high-school student 
government should include in its organization the following groups: 

1. A Student Council 
A Home-room Congress 
A Service Squad 
A Student Court 
A Leadership Class 


Vw FW dY 


Student Council 
The student council should be composed of a student president, vice presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and a representative from each term, and should 
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act as the executive student organization in the school. This group would 
automatically become a part of the leadership class and would hold its 
meetings in class. 
Home-room Congress 
The home-room congress, composed of one representative from each home 
room, would meet weekly during a long home-room period. Each member 
would be expected to report back to his home room the day after the meeting. 
This is, in reality, the most important school organization concerned with 
the student participation in school government, for it is here that we truly 
meet the representative system of government. To facilitate reporting back 
and to allow for a discussion between the representative and the members 
of his class, the home-room period the day following the meeting must be 
extended. The powers, duties, and responsibilities of the group need not be 
discussed here, except to say that the members of this body actually are re- 
sponsible for the promulgation, organization, and direction of all student 
activities. 
Service Squad 
A service squad is, many times, the exact antithesis of what its name im- 
plies, and yet, fundamentally, properly organized and directed, it can be of in- 
estimable value to the administration and can provide very important training 
for good citizenship. Such a squad should be responsible for the enforcing of 
laws and regulations made by the student council and congress. This group 
should be concerned with all student conduct outside of the classroom. Mem- 
bers, for example, should be directly in charge of the halls, corridors, study 
hall, and cafeteria. If properly guided, they might even direct the work of the 
attendance and cutting office. Many of these so-called service squads have 
failed or have been dictatorially handled by teachers because of lack of time 
for proper training and indoctrination. I see no reason why, with the sincere 
help of the program committee, the members of this organization could not 
be programmed so that they might have the last period of the day free to 
meet and to be trained properly in their tasks in a democratic way. 
Student Court 
A student court, whose main function would be the guidance of students 
who transgressed against the regulations and laws of their school democracy, 
is an inevitable and essential part of this proposed student government or- 
ganization. It, too, should function during the school day and its members, 
likewise, could be programmed accordingly. The court organization will not 
be discussed in this thesis, except to say that its main duty would be to act 
as the main student-judging agency in the school. 
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Leadership Class 
And finally, perhaps most important, a class in leadership for the officers 


of the aforementioned groups must be included in a comprehensive plan or 
blueprint for student participation in the government of the school. This 
class, or classes, would be composed of the service squad, the home-room 
congress, and the student court. It should carry school credit in the mis- 
cellaneous group and should meet daily just the same as the other classes 
meet. If election of officers at the end of the term in all these branches of 
student government were held, there is no reason why this class could not 
be properly programmed. The course of study of such a class should contain 
as major topics an intensive study of the laws, ideals, and practices of demo- 
cratic government as compared to other governments, parliamentary proce- 
dure, the essentials of speech, student leadership, a study of the community 
in which the school is located. In addition, time should be provided for a 
discussion of topics which the members themselves decide are important to 
them. The students themselves should direct the class, and through com- 
mittee work decide on the organization and presentation of the above topics. 
TEACHER OF DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 

Throughout New York City and in a great many other schools in the 
rest of the country, parts or all of the program as outlined are being conducted, 
but nowhere, to the knowledge of the writer, in this great land of ours is it 
being conducted as an integral program under the direction of one teacher. 
In many high schools, all the teacher-time given to such activity if added 
together would constitute a fuil program of one teacher; but, at the present 
time, no one teacher has as his or her whole responsibility the teaching, di- 
rection, and supervision of student government. 

I propose that we reorganize our thinking and make the necessary admin- 
istrative changes so that it would be possible for one teacher to be assigned 
to this task. This teacher’s program would consist of the following: 

1. A class in leadership. 
2. A period devoted daily to meeting and training of the service squad. 
3. Two periods given to the supervision and direction of the student court. 

The remainder of the time of this “Teacher of Democracy in Action” 

would be devoted to working with committees, organization and supervision 


of Service Squads, and all the other duties connected with a project of this 


kind. 


TOO FEW AFFECTED 
At the present moment, it is generally agreed that student government 
activities are worth while, but that too few students receive any real training. 
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Under a program as proposed above in a school of 2,000 pupils, as many as 
500 pupils may be taking part in this work, and, in addition, the remainder 
of the student body would become aware of the school as a vibrant, living, 
democratic organization where democracy as such is not preached alone, but 
is actually practiced and taught. 

Can you see a future in which our high-school graduates will become 
active, intelligent citizens, aware of their government as belonging to them 
and not, as now, thought of as being directed by politicians with all the nega- 
tive connotations that that word brings to mind? A student government 
president before the war revisited his school after being discharged from the 
army. His former faculty adviser commented that, since it was near election 
time and he was now twenty-one years of age, he, of course, was anxious to 
vote. Imagine the faculty adviser’s surprise when his former president told 
him, “What, I vote? Whom should I vote for? How do you vote? I guess I 
won’t bother.” 

If student government is to succeed in its avowed purpose and not be 
merely a facade without a sincere structure to support it, then it must be 
reorganized and be recognized as the one organization which can really ac- 
complish the greatest purpose of modern American education. 





STATISTICS FOR SCHOOLMEN 


One half million acres were planted to trees during 1950. School youth, 4-H 
Club and FFA members, helped in this huge reforestation effort. 
* * a 


Some 500,000,000 people in so-called underdeveloped countries won their na- 
tional independence since 1945. 

* * * 

There are 68,000 more presons in the world today than there were yesterday. 
(And most of these new-born children will be near the starvation-line all their lives.) 

Estimates by Catholic educators show that the number of children in Catholic 
schools will increase steadily to a peak of nearly 3,000,000 by 1956 and that by 1961 
high school enrollment in Catholic schools will be one-third larger than at present. 
Current enrollment: Elementary, 2,550,000; secondary, 505,000. 

* a * 

Local governments spent about 35 per cent of their total income for education; 
state governments spent 26 per cent of their income for education; but the Federal 
government paid out only 9 per cent of its income for education. 

* * a 

Coverage of college professors and staff members by collective life insurance 
plans has increased tenfold since 1945. The plans are administered by the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America. 
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The Curriculum Dilemma in the 


Small High School 


FRANK LUCAS 


What are the pressures, often conflicting, which bear upon the organization 
of a curriculum for a small high school, and what is the resultant administra- 
tive dilemma? 

In common with administrators of other schools, the principal of a smail 
high school tries to attack curriculum problems only after defining his phi- 
losophy of education — what, as it seems to him, the school system, and his 
school as a part of it, can and should be expected to accomplish. There has 
been no dearth of words about this, in print and out, in recent decades, but 
the question is neither settled nor, probably, likely to be. It requires constant 
re-examination, for in a democracy, above all, there is no more important 
problem. 

In the graduate school of education from which he has emerged, our 
principal has recognized the existence of several viewpoints regarding educa- 
tional goals and has perhaps been encouraged to choose one among them as 
sanctioned by the best contemporary opinion. He no doubt expects to be 
guided by the formulation worked out by the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Education for All American Youth, which emphasizes such principles 
as education for all, choice of goals by students themselves as they become 
able to choose them, careful attention to individual capabilities, co-operative 
living in the school, and adaptation of program to students’ needs and interests, 
without neglecting the use of the traditional disciplines which have produced 
trained intelligence in the past. He respects the Harvard Committee’s pro- 
gram of “general education” in its perhaps more limited sphere, and he will 
have plenty of opportunities to observe the “watering down” and “atomiza- 
tion” of the curriculum of which that committee complains. He knows that 
the newest viewpoints in education are not necessarily harmonious with one 
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another and that in any case they demand an extremely varied and flexible 
curriculum, and he knows that the traditional concept of the school as en- 
shrined by the Harvard Committee will have numbers of devotees among the 
parents of his students, if not on the school board. He takes this conflict into 
the field with him, and he encounters numberless practical pressures when he 
gets there. Somewhat jostled by these pressures, the principal may formulate 
a philosophy and try to build a curriculum on it, but he will never be sure 
that his decision ought to be final—even without trying to adjust to the 
accelerating rate of change in our social institutions — and moreover, he will 
encounter infinitely varied difficulties in carrying it out. 


THE THREE R’S 

The concept of the child-centered school, bent on identifying and nurtur- 
ing individual aptitudes and in general making the most of every child’s en- 
dowment, whatever its type, conflicts with the old-fashioned notion of the 
subject-centered school, in which a single fixed intellectual diet was spooned 
out to all comers, and woe to any pupils so stubborn or short-sighted as to 
refuse it. It is probably a mistake for educators to suppose that only the least- 
informed laymen protest the decline of the 3 R’s. Some members of every 
community, some educators, too, who are very convinced and sincere, are 
against what they call the “frills” of modern education and in favor of in- 
tensified discipline, with —at the high-school level—a good stiff program 
of mathematics, science, language, and English composition and literature 
for everyone. However, advocates of the 3 R’s are perhaps especially numer- 
ous in the communities surrounding small high schools, and they voice their 
opinions, education in such communities being everyone’s personal affair. 
Influencing them to change their minds is a slow, uncertain process. 

Moreover, this viewpoint markedly affects the curriculum of the small 
high school not only because some ot the articulate parents cling to the ideas 
about education they grew up with, but also because somewhat the same no- 
tion may be said to be embodied in the college preparatory requirements.’ The 
colleges and universities cannot be expected to waste time on students who are 
unable to do the academic work of their curricula, and they have, as everyone 
knows, tried to insure obtaining the right kind of matriculants by demanding 
satisfactory performance in the main academic branches at the high-school 


1. Whatever efforts have been made by some institutions of higher learning to liberalize their 
requirements, the effects of the changes have appeared but little in the curriculum offerings of 
the small high school. A reason apart from legal requirements for this is that since the war the 
pressure on the physical capacities of the colleges has been so great that they have been obliged 
to pick and choose among applicants. Naturally even those colleges which have been disposed 
to allow some latitude in college preparation have shown a tendency to require adherence te the 
traditional requirements under these conditions. 
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level. The high schools are thus obliged by Jaw to maintain a program en- 
abling students to meet college entrance requirements. One basis upon which 
high schools are rated —one which is very significant to parents who think 
their children are college material — is by the college success or failure of their 
graduates who have gone on. The pressure is great upon all high schools to 
maintain an active and effective college-prep program with high standards of 
achievement. The standards indeed are not usually attainable by all the 
students who want college or whose parents want it for them. In any case, 
only a small percentage of the graduates of any high school do actually go to 
college, and in the small high school the result is a major dilemma. A dis- 
couraged curriculum planner for a high school with an enrollment of 75 to 
100 may feel the alternatives he faces are two: college preparation for everyone, 
or individual instruction for everyone. 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

The junior colleges have made it possible for many high-school graduates 
who would like to go to coilege but have not completed the requirements to 
repair their deficiencies. It is somewhat surprising how much use is made 
of junior colleges to this end, since a good many educators at the junior college 
level do not regard this as the principal contribution the junior college should 
make to education. Instead they see junior-college education as the capstone 
to be placed upon the training of that majority who have no professional 
ambitions. In times of peace, job opportunities show a long-term tendency 
not to increase in proportion to the population, because of the continuing in- 
troduction of new types of labor-saving machinery, and the years young 
people may spend in school become correspondingly longer. Therefore, many 
youngsters who have been ready for the world of work at the end of high 
school may be expected to attend junior colleges, if they are readily available, 
more or less in the spirit of having nothing better to do. However, junior 
colleges — and trade schools, another terminal possibility — will be rejected 
by large numbers of graduates of the small high schools simply because such 
schools are not located where the youngsters may attend them without leaving 





home. 

Two ideas important in this connection also add disproportionately to the 
problems of the curriculum maker in the small high school: general education 
on the one hand, vocational training on the other. The young person who 
will finish his formal schooling either in high school or junior college needs 
to know both how to earn a living and how to live. Ideally, the school will 
not only equip him with a trade, but will also stir his imagination and fling 
open before him the great horizons of man’s achievement to make him a richer 
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personality and a better citizen of his nation and the world. This is a large 
order for the curriculum planner in the small high school. 

Thus far in this discussion only the most incidental mention has been made 
of an educational responsibility which is certainly fundamental, that is, the 
responsibility to contribute to the development of a competent, informed, and 
appreciative citizenry. In 1950 no one can consider the problem of democracy 
versus totalitarianism a remote theoretical issue. Democracy is clearly being 
put to the supreme test. Every young person in the United States must not only 
know how democracy works, he must also know clearly and specifically what 
part in it he may as a citizen perform and he should have the will to do it. 
When the school tries to develop to the utmost the abilities and capabilities 
of each individual student, it has in view not only his self-realization and per- 
sonal happiness, but also his contribution to the social scheme Americans are 
committed to, namely, democracy. 

THE CURRICULUM MAKER 

Even if the curriculum planner could provide work to foster the individual 
aptitudes of all the diverse young personalities his school contained, he would 
still be puzzled to define the means — in his school —to educate for citizen- 
ship. He can provide a college preparatory course, which has been clearly 
defined for him; he can organize courses in the 3 R’s—or their equivalent 
at the high-school level —and in vocational education, because the aims of 
all of these are well defined, almost tangible, but to teach democratic living 
—tolerance, open-mindedness, resistance to coercion but willingness to co- 
operate, respect for law, awareness of the public interest as against the inter- 
ests of individuals and blocs, and all the other components of good citizenship 
— is no simple process, and it will long perplex the organizers of education at 
all levels. 

The curriculum maker must also consider the provisions of the Education 
Code. Perhaps in an effort to insure the state of an educational program that 
will provide a healthy, clear-thinking citizenry, familiar with the language, 
history, and tradition of the nation, the legislators, over the years, have elabo- 
rated some specifications for the high-school curriculum. Although the terms 
in which the requirements have been stated have usually been somewhat gen- 
eral, nevertheless, requirements they are, and thus another factor in the dilem- 
ma of the curriculum planner. The latest legal requirement, driver education, is 
more specific than most others. Its aims—to reduce automobile accidents 

and develop good citizenship on the streets and highways — educators can 
certainly concur in, and most of them agree that the high school can make a 
contribution to attaining them. But how many weeks should the course con- 
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sume? Should it include behind-the-wheel training, in which year should it 
be given, or — in the small high school — may two classes be given the course 
together in alternate years? Such as these are the questions that may be raised 
by a relatively simple legal requirement. 

Migrants, as far as they are agricultural, are perhaps a particular problem 
of rural and small-town schools. They, as well as other transfers, want to 
proceed through school at the normal pace, but each school they attend has 
solved its curriculum problems differently, and the programs of no two of 
the high schools are synchronized. Even when course offerings are substan- 
tially the same, they are not presented at the same stage or in the same way 
in the several schools. The curriculum of the large high school can be kaleido- 
scopically varied, and any number of sections can be offered in any subject 
for students at any level, so that transfers need have little trouble in picking 
up the broken threads of their schooling, but no such possibilities exist for 
small high schools. To cite a personal experience: during the fall semester 
of 1949, two students came to us who had attended school in Texas, Mary- 
land, and two other towns in California during the semester. One was a 
senior who intended to graduate in June, but she had been able to carry only 
two courses and physical education throughout the full 18-week period. Ad- 
justing to these young people is no small problem, especially if you are com- 
mitted to the philosophy of meeting individual needs. 

THE PROGRAM 

You are asked to imagine the plight of the administrator of a small high 
school, with severely restricted resources, trying to satisfy the most important 
of the pressures. The particular interests of ninety students, which he is 
very keen to satisfy, sort out into such things as three candidates for trigo- 
nometry, two for advanced homemaking, two for Spanish 3, and one each 
for librarianship and stagecraft. He conducts a never-ending quest for teach- 
ers — he can employ no more than six — who among them will be qualified 
to do a competent job in all the solid college-preparatory subjects, run thor- 
ough-going mechanical and agricultural shops, keep up interest in music, 
drama, and the school annual, turn out sportsman-like and well-drilled teams 
in all the sports, and oversee all the extracurricular activities the students in- 
sist they have “always had.” Then, when he gets right down to cases and 
starts making a schedule of classes for ninety students with ninety different 
programs, to meet six teachers in forty-two courses (each teacher perforce 
teaching seven periods a day), the work is as intricate as watchmaking. The 
principal, though, when he wipes his streaming brow and calls it finished, 
will have none of a jeweler’s certainty that it is right. 
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Now the principal views the matter by classes. He has sixteen seniors. 
Of this number, two may go to college, four or five will be married in not 

much more than a year, and the rest will need employment — in what assorted 
fields, it is a little difficult to gauge, since some of them will leave the home 
community to seek it. Few learning experiences will have common appeal 
or usefulness for all these seniors. We can justify a common program in 
physical education (boys and girls separate, of course), a common program 
in social studies if we provide such a course as senior problems or family-life 
education, possibly a common program in arts, crafts, and music. Beyond 
this it is every student for himself, his aptitudes and interests the paramount 
consideration, we hope. 

For the freshmen, on the contrary, it is much easier to justify a substantial 
group of common learnings. Elementary-school graduates have not reached 
the level of maturity necessary for participation in our democratic society. 
Political, social, and moral concepts still need clarification and fortification 
at this level, and there must be an effort to expand the achievement of all the 
freshmen in the fields of language, arts, science, social studies, and mathematics. 
Of course, they share physical education. Neither in elementary school nor 
here do we imagine all students to have equal abilities, but adaptation is gen- 
erally within the framework of a fairly fixed program. In short, individuals 
at this level are not encouraged to specialize. 

Programs for sophomores and juniors are obviously stages between the 
extremes and will have characteristics of both in different degree. 

If the principal will undertake with his board a fundamental analysis of 
curriculum problems, they will have to debate what type of learning experi- 
ences students will need for life adjustment, how much of it is essential to 
insure understanding, and at what level the most use can be made of it. Such an 
analysis will, in practice, leave out of account some of the pressures we have 
mentioned, but suppose it reaches some sort of practical, we hope also cogent, 
conclusion. There will ensue a period of as many as five, even ten, years of 
curriculum adjustment, since the programs of students already in school must 
not be entirely disorganized; and teachers, classrooms, equipment (perhaps 
the budget) must all be eased gently into the new order. 

Suppose it is done. The job of education in that high school may have 
been improved, but co-ordination with other schools of the same or higher 
level is in a more parlous state than ever. The student who transfers to an- 
other high school is baffled in trying to hook on his old school’s carefully 
evolved, quite individual program to that of his new school. The one who 
goes on to a thirteenth grade must undergo credit evaluation. 
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In this context, the dilemma of the small high-school staffs may be viewed 
as two-fold: first, their own difficulties in defining the learning experiences 
useful in common to all youth, those useful to youth in their particular locality, 
and those contributing to achievement of special goals of youth; second, the 
failure of more advanced institutions to re-orient in order logically to follow 


up the work of the high school. 
THE TEACHER 

The teacher in this difficult situation deserves more mention. In California 
it is rapidly becoming easier to find qualified secondary-school teachers. It 
is even becoming easier to find teachers with sufficiently varied skills and a 
large enough fund of enthusiasm to serve the small high school competently. 
These are programs of two teachers I know: one teaches three different classes 
of English, two of which are in two sections each, and two of drama, a total 
of seven scheduled classes. But besides this she must produce the school 
annual with student help, produce a senior play, act as adviser to one of the 
classes and the drama club, plan the assemblies, supervise at least two dances 
during the year. She has also been called upon to participate in curriculum 
planning, new methods of reporting to parents, and the development of a 
faculty-wide functional guidance program. Another teacher teaches three 
years of Spanish, one of English, family life education, is dean of girls (two 
free periods for this), faculty sponsor of the Spanish club, the honor society, 
and the California Scholarship Federation. She also works on the usual ad- | 
ministrative committees. 

These teachers belong to a faculty of twelve. In a still smaller high school, 
they might not teach more numerous courses, but they would certainly have 
even more varied extracurricular assignments. The school day is limited, 
but not so, apparently, the leisure time or surplus energy which a teacher may 
be expected freely to devote to serving his students. 

THE SCHEDULE OF CLASSES 

Since we have generally come to think of high-school education in terms 
of small packages of work a semester or two in length, to make a curriculum 
function is to reduce it to these units. Manipulating these packages so as to 
make them available to the students who need or want them is scheduling, 
and many are the disappointments it produces. The small high school has dis- 
covered that the larger the number of teacher periods in a day, the easier the 
task of working out student programs. For example, if the day is divided into 
six periods and seven teachers are employed it is theoretically possible to offer 
forty-two courses. If the same number of teachers teach eight periods, then 
fifty-six courses can be offered. Of course, the school day is the same length 
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in both cases. There are instances in which high-school administrators have 
divided the day into nine periods in order to present an acceptable “variety 
of courses.” One visualizes a principal frenziedly emptying the classrooms 
every twenty minutes in his herculean effort to give each student the program 
he wants. 

In the elementary school a given group of youngsters is kept together 
with one or more teachers working out their educational activities. Pupils 
nowadays are rarely “kept back,” and conflicts or omissions in a pupil’s pro- 
gram are unheard of. In high school it is quite another story. Freshmen are 
found to have various degrees of readiness for some of the high-school work. 
Some promptly undertake algebra and Spanish, while others must delay. Some 
will experience failure and must repeat work, if the subject is cumulative, be- 
fore going on. Though some courses are open to all students in the school, 
others are only for particular groups or levels. Some are legally required at 
some specified time while others, legally required, are without limitation as to 
time. Driver education, as we have already mentioned, is a new legal require- 
ment in California just now being worked into the curriculum. The un- 
bending policies in vocational agriculture can be a particular source of difficulty. 

Two basic procedures are available in scheduling classes or program- 
ming students. You may begin with the programming, allowing students to 
outline proposed courses of study with no regard for the times and places at 
which classes will be offered. Then, when all students have turned in pro- 
grams, you may cut and try working out the schedule to accommodate them. 
Alternatively, you may make out a schedule of classes and let each student sign 
up for a program which he and his counselor have been able to draw out of 
fixed schedule. Both methods have merit and have been found to be workable, 
but the latter is more general in the larger small high school. 

Harried by all the difficulties an administration finds trouble enough in 
organizing the day into neat little time blocks for each student, meeting re- 
quirements for graduation and college entrance, and trying to satisfy vocational 
needs, even if the student has no highly individual tastes. Indeed, it is such a 
defeating sort of job to organize a modern secondary education for seventy- 
five or one hundred or two hundred young people that it is no wonder we 
usually find in the small high school a preponderantly college-preparatory 

program with physical education and a dash of homemaking, agriculture, 
shop, and music. We must sadly observe that whatever efforts have been 
made to alter course content in order to replace worn-out learning experi- 
ences with more up-to-date, pertinent, or graphic ones, they have probably 
changed the over-all picture very little. 
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SUMMARY 
In summary, undoubtedly some of the pressures contributing to the cur- 
riculum dilemma have genuine importance and must be considered. The 
claims of others, if really examined, would turn out not to be substantiated. 
Our educators and interested lay people need to take up the task of organizing 
the hierarchy of demands on secondary education so that all the high schools, 
small and large, may put first things first. Leadership is in great demand and 
objective thinking at a premium, but, until the slow, arduous job is under- 
taken, little state-wide progress can be expected. A chronic state of dilemma 

should never be accepted by educators as the pattern for our high schools. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SPONSORS CAREER CONFERENCE 


W oopwarp & LotHrop, a Washington, D. C., department store, with the co- 
operation of the Psychology Department of George Washington University 
sponsored a Career Conference for three hundred women students in the greater 
Washington area during the months of April and May. The Career Conference was 
an outgrowth of Wodward & Lothrop’s desire to assist the women students of the 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase area in selecting the right vocation for them and, through 
Woodward & Lothrop’s endeavor, to bring to the young high-school junior and senior 
the very best that science and industry can design for helping young America in the 
search for the right profession. 

Through the kind co-operation of the Psychology Department of George Washing- 
ton University, Woodward & Lothrop presented to three hundred women students a 
series of tests given by the Psychology Department at the University in the School 
of Government Building on April 21. The tests were graded by the Psychology De- 
partment, and the only grade which was computed was for the purpose of securing 
an indication of the profession for which the student showed the greatest aptitude. 
On the basis of these results, every student was invited to attend lectures given by 
distinguished authorities in the field of the student’s chosen professional career. The 
lectures were given at the Woodward & Lothrop Bethesda-Chevy Chase Suburban 
Store Auditorium on April 28, May 5, May 12, and May 19. They included discus- 
sions in the following four fields of professions: business; art-literature-music; hu- 





man relations; and mechanical-technical. 
Lectures from 10:00 a.M. to 3:30 P.M. included subjects such as “Women in 


Medicine,” “Engineering,” Thermodynamics,” “A Top Field for Women—Merchan- 
dising,” “The Biggest Business in the World—the United States Government,” “Com- 
mercial Journalism,” “Women in the Field of Law,” “Nursing in War and Peace,” 
“Teachers Are Essential.” 

Participating schools in the Career Conference were Sidwell Friends School, 
National Cathedral School for Girls, Stoneridge School of the Sacred Heart, Mount 
Vernon Seminary, and Woodrow Wilson High School of Washington, D, C.; Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School, of Bethesda, Maryland; and Montgomery Blair High 


School of Silver Springs, Maryland. 
The Career Conference was under the direction of the Woodward & Lothrop 


Public Relations Department. 
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Two Decades of High School 
Curriculum Change 


In Oklahoma 


F. A. BALYEAT 


N this study of the recent curriculum changes in the high schools of Okla- 

homa, the most recent data obtainable were used—those found in the 1949 
Annual High-School Bulletin, issued by the State Department of Education. 
The bulletins of 1929 and 1939 were used to get comparable figures. These 
are all three very significant years. The first represented the peak of develop- 
ment of the prosperous 1920’s, before the effects of the depression were felt. 
By 1939 the schools had somewhat recovered from financial shortages and 
had profited by opportunities revealed in the previous decade, yet World 
War II had not yet affected high-school conditions. In 1949 much of the 
effect of the war on high-school offerings was still evident, though some of 
the changes were declining. Again vision and opportunity combined to 
modify the curriculum opportunities of Oklahoma youth. 

One hundred high schools were selected for which curriculum data could 
be had for all three years. Any school which was a member of the North 
Central Association any one of the three years could not be used, because, 
prior to 1949, the offerings of North Central schools were not shown in the 
bulletin. Those with twenty or more units of accredited work for each of the 
three years were selected. To get one hundred, it was necessary to include a 
very few with slightly fewer than twenty units in one of the three years. 

The major changes are shown; some very interesting and significant phases 
are not included in a study of this length. These are revealed in the complete 
table which has been prepared from the tabulations and which is still being 
developed. In general, the academic offerings steadily declined in favor of 
more recent additions to the secondary curriculum. The boy or girl not likely 
to attend college is remembered in these curriculum changes. The “persist- 
ent needs” of all youth are reflected in some of the changes. So, too, are their 
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major interests and their varying capacities and talents much better cared for 
in the 1949 offerings than in those of the previous years. In the following 
reports, the work of grades nine to twelve is included, regardless of local or- 
ganization. 

ENGLISH 

There was less change in amount of English offering, as such, than in any 
other department. Most schools show four units of English for each of the 
three years, though a few showed five in 1949. This figure includes the usual 
courses in composition, grammar, and literature. 

The major English change was shown in the number of schools offering 
credit courses in speech and the change in the total amount of credit work 
provided, nearly always elective. In 1929 fifty-six of the one hundred schools of- 
fered credit courses in speech. This increased to seventy-six in 1939 and then 
dropped to seventy-one in 1949, But in 1929, twenty-eight of the schools gave 
only a half-unit course and none of them provided more than one unit. Steadily 
the schools with only a half-unit have declined until in 1949 only four provided 
so little. Three offered three units in 1949, 

Business English is for commercial majors and usually taught by a member 
of that staff, always for one-half unit. Often other pupils have elected this 
course, partly because of its very practical nature. In 1929, twenty-six of the 
group of schools offered this course. It increased to thirty-three in 1939 and 
then dropped sharply to eighteen in 1949, 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

Undesignated history courses reflected one of the biggest changes. In 1929 
there were sixty-five of these hundred schools that offered four or five units 
of history. This declined to three in 1939 and none was tabulated for 1949. 
In the last year of the study, ninety per cent of these schools did not provide 
more than two units of undesignated history work. One unit of United 
States history is universal, the others varying, with world history gaining in 
recent years. 

Oklahoma history and community civics, for a semester each, were sug- 
gested in 1929 by the State Department committee that studied curricular 
reorganization for small high schools in Oklahoma. This suggestion was 
generally and rapidly accepted so that by 1939 there were ninety-six per cent 
of the schools offering this combination. In 1949 it had dropped to ninety- 
one per cent. This is usually a required year of work in the ninth grade. 

Economics and sociology, with advanced civics less frequent, characterized 
the elective offerings in the upper grades. The committee referred to above 
suggested problems of American democracy for either a semester or a year. 
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This suggestion, too, met with ready acceptance. Already (in 1928-29) there 
were seventeen schools giving this course. They increased to sixty-eight in 
1939 and then dropped to fifty-one in 1949. One or two semesters of eco- 
nomics and/or sociology continue, but the number dropped from seventy-six 
in 1929 to thirty-three in 1939 and to thirty-two in 1949. 


SCIENCE 

General science, usually for a unit, is the prevailing offering and require- 
ment in science among these schools. Entering Oklahoma high schools in 
1915, this course steadily gained ground as a ninth-grade science offering 
until by 1929, eighty-one per cent of this group of schools offered it. This 
increased to ninety-five per cent in 1939 and to ninety-eight per cent in 1949. 

Biology is the next science offering, both in number of schools giving and 
students taking. In 1929 there were twenty-two of these one hundred schools 
that had zoology and/or botany, for a semester each. Then only thirty-six 
offered biology, as such. The number increased to seventy-seven in 1939 
and to seventy-eight in 1949, with separate courses in botany and zoology 
very rarely found. Physiology was offered as a separate one-semester subject 
in 1929 in forty-five per cent of these schools. It had dropped to six schools 
in 1939 and to five in 1949. However, this subject is now fairly well included 
in most of the biology courses, but with less emphasis on human health. Tn 
1949 a half-unit or a unit of health and physical education was given by six 
of these schools. 

A semester each of physical and commercial geography has characterized 
the science offering of schools of this size through the years. Really, commer- 
cial geography is much more a social study, though often considered a science 
and allowed to satisfy a science requirement. 

Physics, once offered by all four-year schools and taken by most pupils who 
were graduated, was given in twenty-six of these schools in 1929. Dropping to 
thirteen in 1939, it returned to eighteen in 1949, probably a result of interest 
developed during the war. Chemistry, starting with only seven schools in 
1929, rose to sixteen in 1939 and on up to twenty-two in 1949. Five of these 
one hundred schools offered both physics and chemistry in 1949. 

MATHEMATICS 

Several extreme fluctuations are found in mathematics offering during 
these two decades. In the nineteen-twenties, a three-year sequence of general 
mathematics became common in the larger junior high schools. The State 
Department Committee on Curricular Reorganization recommended in the 
summer of 1929 that a one-year “composite” mathematics course be offered 
in the ninth grade, at first intended mainly for noncollege-bound students 
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with little interest aud often too meager capacity in algebra. It was to be a 
substitute for algebra for them and further preparation for successful work 
ir. beginning algebra for some others. By 1939 there were seventy-eight of 
these hundred schools offering the one-unit course in composite, or general, 
mathematics. In 1949 there were only sixty-one. 

Algebra showed the greatest changes, brought on in part by the war and 
in part by the revealed need for more algebra proficiency on the part of college 
entrants. In 1929, there were forty-three of these schools offering one unit 
of algebra, the others giving three semesters. By 1939 the number giving a 
unit and a half had declined from fifty-seven to forty-four. The 1949 reports 
show thirty-three schools giving one unit, twenty-three giving one and a half 
units, and forty-four giving two units. How many took the advanced courses 
in each of the years would present an interesting study. 

Geometry remains a regular offering in these schools, but the extent of 
the offering has declined. The number giving solid geometry declined from 
twenty-two in 1929 to six in 1939 and to five in 1949. This decline is partly 
offset by the increase in schools giving a semester of trigonometry which was 
not reported by this group in the first two reporting years but was given by 
thirteen in 1949. 

High-school arithmetic for credit shows a steady decline, even including 
business arithmetic. There were seventy-eight of the schools giving general 
or business arithmetic, or both, in 1929. The number declined to fifty-four in 
1939 and to twenty-three in 1949. 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

The biggest drop is shown in foreign language. German had all but 
vanished by 1929, partly as a result of World War I, but was for a time re- 
placed by Spanish. French had never been strong in these schools. Latin 
had once been a “must” for graduation in many of these schools, later sharing 
with Spanish as a requirement. In 1929 Latin was still taught in forty-five 
of these schools, five of them giving more than two units. In 1939 there 
were only twenty and in 1949 only eight, with none offering more than two 
units. 

Spanish was found in fifty-seven schools in 1929, dropping to thirty-one in 
1939 and to thirty in 1949, Not more than two units of work were found in 
any schoo] at any of these periods. The large number of schools reporting one 
unit of Spanish some years reflects the number adding or dropping that 
language and giving at that time only the first or the second year. How many 
schools gave both of these languages the same year or during these two decades 
will make further interesting study. 
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NONACADEMIC COURSES 

The decrease in units of work offered in the five academic departments 
was much more than offset by increased opportunity in the other departments, 
especially in commercial subjects, manual arts, agriculture, and homemaking. 
Music, too, shows a steady growth. Other subjects, rather difficult to classify 
in these departments, have appeared infrequently, especially since 1939. 

COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 

Typewriting was offered in thirty-five of these one hundred schools in 
1929; in 1939 there were ninety-two and in 1949 typewriting was taught in 
one hundred per cent of them. The main change was in the amount of 
credit offered. In 1929 there was none of them giving two units but in 1939 
there were twenty and in 1949 the number had risen to eighty-nine. This 
reflects the growth of typewriting as a vocational subject as well as for “per- 
sonal use.” A shortage of typists during the war accounts partly for the change. 

This latter trend is shown in the increase of shorthand offerings in these 
one hundred schools, nearly always for one unit. It rose from twenty-nine in 
1929 to seventy-three in 1939 and on up to eighty-five in 1949. 

Bookkeeping was offered by thirty-two schools in 1929, with four of them 
giving only a one-semester course. In 1939 there were seventy-six of these 
schools giving bookkeeping and in 1949 there were eighty-eight, no one- 
semester course being reported in either of the last two years. General busi- 
ness, not reported in 1929 or 1939, was shown by forty-two schools in 1949, 
usually for one unit of credit. Commercial law was rather steady for awhile, 
with forty-four schools in 1929 and forty nine in 1939, but twenty-one in 1949, 

MANUAL ARTS 

“Mechanical drawing” and “industrial arts” are always reported separately 
in the bulletin, though usually given by the same staff and in the same 
department. The tabulation for these two departments does not reveal a 
very accurate picture and a further count is needed to show the true status 
of this work. Furthermore, much “shop” work is given in vocational agri- 
culture, thus extending this work for boys more than the figures indicate. 

In 1929 there were seventeen of these schools reporting industrial arts 
and eleven reporting mechanical drawing, though some showed both. A ma- 
jority of these schools then gave only one unit and almost none more than 
two. In 1939 there was a total of twenty-six in these two areas, the number 
growing to seventy-four in 1949 (fifty-seven in industrial arts and seventeen 
in drawing). The greatest change is in extent of the work. In 1949 there 
were thirty-two schools offering two units of industrial arts, five giving three 
units, and three giving four. In 1949 such courses as auto-mechanics, radio, 
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trades and industries, pre-flight, and home mechanics are reported by a few 
schools, with credit ranging from one-half to four units. 
AGRICULTURE 

By 1929 most of the agriculture taught in these schools was vocational 
with the work subsidized and supervised by the Federal government. The 
numbers of schools giving one or more units rose from fifty-eight in 1929 
to sixty-two in 1939 and on up to eighty-seven in 1949. The greatest change 
was in amount offered. In 1929 more than half of the schools were giving 
only one unit with very few offering over two units. In 1939 there were thirty- 
eight schools offering more than two units; while in 1949, seventy. 

HOMEMAKING 

Most of the enrollees in mechanical drawing, industrial arts, and agri- 
culture are boys, just as most of the homemaking enrollees are girls. There 
are some mixed classes in all of these departments and in some schools 
there are special classes in manual arts for girls and in homemaking for 
boys. Starting with eighty-three schools giving homemaking courses in 
1929, the number rose to ninety-four in 1939 and to ninety-nine in 1949. 
Again, the main change is in the amount of credit work provided, due largely 
to more and more of the schools sharing in the Federally aided program. In 
1949 a majority of the schools gave over three units; while in 1929, none. 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS 

Music is the most frequently taught of the remaining subjects. In 1929 
there were twenty-seven schools giving credit work in music, seventeen of 
them for only one unit. The total grew to fifty-one in 1939 and to fifty-seven 
in 1949, Again, an important change is in amount of credit work given. In 
1939 nearly half of the schools giving music credit had more than one unit; 
in 1949 these schools were in the majority. It must be remembered that all 
of the hundred schools of this study have much music of a noncredit nature. 

Free-hand drawing was offered in 1949 in eleven schools, rarely for more 
than one unit. Too rarely is this subject given for credit above the eighth grade. 

Psychology steadily declined in number of schools teaching. This one-unit 
course continued in many high schools after the teacher-training department 
was dropped, gradually changing to a more general course. By 1929 there 
were still sixty-two of these schools teaching psychology, but they dropped 
to twenty-two in 1939 and to twenty in 1949. 

Driver education, usually for one semester of credit, is found in an in- 
creasing number of high schools. Just getting started is a course in conserva- 
tion of natural resources. Others reported by a few schools are: consumer 
education, diversified occupations, distributive education, and advanced civics. 
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A Co-operative Project in High School 
Curriculum Evaluation and Revision 


LESTER E. ROUNDS 


T was a natural! Evaluation of the Suffern High School curriculum by the 
entire faculty stemmed from a voluntary curriculum study group and was 
especially facilitated by the presence on the faculty of William L. Ransom, 
Administrative Assistant and co-author with Dr. Will French of “Evaluating 
the Curriculum for Provision for Meeting the Imperative Needs of Youth.”? 


BUILD-UP TO THE EVALUATION 

In the summer of 1948 the high-school principal co-operated with others 
in a curriculum workshop at Syracuse University in preparing “A Guide to 
the Development of Courses of Study to Meet the Abilities, Interests, and 
Needs of General (nonacademic) Students in the Language Arts and Social 
Studies, Grades 9-12.” 

Sufficient copies of the guide as well as outlines of Dodds’ That All May 
Learn® and a quantity of Planning for American Youth* served as initial 
ammunition. The English and social studies teachers needed only an invita- 
tion to the first meeting of the Curriculum Study Group, for they possessed 
a commonly acknowledged regret that the general courses were mere “watered 
down” editions of traditional academic offerings. Moreover, no one was 
“kidding” himself that the needs of potential drop-outs were being challenged; 
a casual look at drop-out rates was sufficient. 


1 French, W., and Ransom, W., ‘‘Evaluating the Curriculum for Provision for meeting the Imperative 
Needs of Youth.’ The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. Volume 32, 
Number 154. Washington, D. C., April 1948, pages 48-69. Revised and republished in The Bulletin, 
Volume 33, Number 164, October, 1949, pages 8-46 under the title of ‘‘How Well Does Your High School 
Rate on the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth?’’ Reprints are available at 25 cents each. 

2 Available upon request from the author. 

3 Dodds, B. L., ‘That All May Learn." The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals; Volume 23, Number 85, Washington, D. C. November 1939. 
* Planning for American Youth, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, 
D. C. 1944. 


Lester E. Rounds is Principal of the Suffern High School Central School District 
Number 1, Suffern, New York. 
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A cup of coffee and a sandwich may have been decoys but served a definite 
social purpose as the group of eight at first and then twelve and fifteen teachers 
voluntarily attended meetings of the Curriculum Study Group. Probably these 
first sessions could be classified as philosophy or policy meetings. But, the 
consensus was that only after the group had argued out certain matters of a 
fundamental nature could they hope to achieve lasting results with curriculum 
revision for the one segment of the “educationally neglected,” the nonaca- 
demics. 

THE EVALUATION APPROACH 

Mr. Ransom’s evaluative study based on the imperative needs of youth 
appeared in THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. The Curriculum Study Group felt that it was in keeping with 
their progress to bring the total faculty into action to evaluate the entire cur- 
riculum as a background for their own further curriculum study and course 
revision. One all-day and one half-day session during January Regents week 
were scheduled for the administration of the evaluative criteria. 

Knowing the quirks of his own study and realizing that the instrument 
was planned for use by individuals or small groups, Mr. Ransom, in co-opera- 
tion with the high-school principal, devised a system of administering the 
criteria consistent with the use by thirty-five faculty members to secure an 
over-all evaluation of the high-school curriculum. Instructions for the group 
use were: 


1. Teachers were to rate anonymously, but they might indicate their subject area 


for diagnostic purposes. 
A request was made for honest appraisal; there was no desire to secure substantia- 
or to demonstrate justification for drastic revisions. 


> 


“uon for present practices 
\ suggestion was made that teachers score each of the twenty statements under 
each of ten imperative need areas as they applied to the individual teacher, class- 
or extracurricular responsibilities. 


> 
3. 


room, faculty meetings, faculty committees, 
“School” was to be considered as the individual teacher’s part of the school; “de- 


partment,” as the individual's classroom. It was understood that a composite of these 


segmentary evaluations would be made to determine widely divergent opinion and 


trends (agreement of opinion), 

The Key used for checking the evaluative criteria was: 
N—Item does not apply in this situation 
(N) Do not know whether item applies or not 


4. 


1—-Very inferior 
2—Infenior 
3—Average 


4—Superior 
5-—Very Superior 
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A Project 1n CurricuLuM EVALUATION AND REVISION 
THE EMERGENT PATTERN 

The findings were interesting and challenging and particularly pertinent 

to the revision work of the English and social studies teachers, who now 

had been joined in their professional study by interested teachers from art, 

home economics, industrial arts, and the physical education department. The 

Curriculum Study Group now had a broader, firmer, over-all pattern into 


which they could fit their revision of course content and learning activities. 
Summary statements concerning the evaluation are listed below: 


. Need Number 1—Saleable Skills’—Highest Frequency (4); Second (N) 

The high ratings may reflect the variety of vocational subjects including clerical and 
secretarial work, distributive education, trades dressmaking, trades carpentry, industrial arts, 
and the Rockland County Vocational Courses available to all students. 


Need Number 2—Physical Fitness—Highest Frequency (5); Second (4) 

The extremely high ratings may indicate either that the physical education program 
is better known to the faculty because of its public demonstrative nature, or that the faculty 
believes a strong program is in operation. Possibly the latter is applicable because physical 
education is required of each pupil five periods per week; in addition, a varied program 
of intramurals and interscholastic athletics is maintained to provide wide participation. 
Moreover, the department is adequately staffed and assisted by several of the regular class- 
room teachers. 

Need Number 3—Rights and Duties of Citizenship—Highest Frequency (5); 

Second (4) 

Again high ratings apparently mean that each teacher feels that he is doing a reason- 
ably satisfactory job in teaching for democratic citizenship. Perhaps, a degree of rationaliza- 
tion entered this area, and undoubtedly it should be re-evaluated after further study and 
thought. 

Need Number 4—Family Living—Highest Frequency (3) Second (N) 

The low and “don’t know” rating indicate that this area needs attention including 
clarification of aims and unified curriculum approach. This might lend itself by its nature 
to attention by the Curriculum Study Group. 

Need Number 5—Consumer Education—Highest Frequency (N) 

The “don’t know” ratings strongly suggest that immediate attention is needed to 
the principles of consumer education and to the curriculum approach for their implemen- 
tation. 

Need Number 6—Science and Human Life—Highest Frequency (N) 

The extremely high ratings for (N), “don’t know,” indicate that the science depart- 
ment should discuss their curriculum objectives and content with the entire faculty. Plans 
are being made for the science teachers to have a panel discussion at a professional meeting 
using the evaluation. The results in this area will undoubtedly be different. 


Need Number 7—Appreciation of Beauty—Highest Frequency (5); Second (4) 


The definitely high ratings were undoubtedly influenced by the wide participation and 








5 Complete statements of the Imperative Needs of Youth may be found in references 1 or 4. 
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enrollments in art clubs and classes, choruses, band, and ensembles. Again as in physical 
education, these are areas that are “demonstrative” and easily discernible by the faculty 
through the art exhibits and murals within the rooms and in the villages as well as through 
music concerts and public appearances. 

Need Number 8—Leisure Time—Highest Frequency (5); Second (4) 

Conclusively high ratings may be explained as follows: being a central high school 
located outside the village, the activity (club) program is part of the regularly scheduled 
curriculum. This means that a wide participation in a variety of offerings results. A ma- 
jority of the teachers have one or more clubs of which many are their special hobby interests; 
this lends an additional enthusiasm to the club program. 

Need Number 9—Respect for Other Persons—Highest Frequency (4); 

Second (5) 

The high ratings may reflect a feeling often expressed by the faculty and students 
that a high morale exists among the administration, teachers, and students. Several Rotary 
sportsmanship banners have recently been awarded to the school by the votes of visiting 
team members, officials, and personnel; these awards may have served as further justifica- 
tion of the evaluation or may indicate objectively that the ratings are more valid and 
reliable than they might at first appear. 

Need Number 10—Clear Thinking—Highest Frequency (3); Second (4) 

The average ratings apparently indicate a need for more forums, discussions, debates, 
propaganda analyses, critical listening and reading, and creative expression. The “near-high” 
ratings may indicate a recognition of required speech courses, of the superior dramatics 
program, and of some sporadic approaches in some subject areas to critical thinking and 
propaganda analysis. Definitely this area needs further exploration, discussion, analysis, 
and re-evaluation. 

EVALUATING THE EVALUATION 
For the Entire Faculty 

The group seemed to feel that it was good to turn the searchlight of self- 
appraisal upon their work and their philosophies. 

The criteria by nature demand broad comparisons and analyses which 
tend to broaden educational horizons and prevent narrow provincialisms. 

There seemed to be a feeling of satisfaction in having a compact one-unit 
instrument for evaluation purposes, for so many are formidable in appearance 
and arrangement; the clarity and simplicity of its organization and the ease 
with which it can be used lends a feeling of genuine value to its use. 

Of course, because Mr. Ransom was one of the group, an additional 
enthusiasm was present; nevertheless, a friendly critique of the instrument 
developed. 


As indicated under the previous heading, “Emergent Patterns,” the instru- 
ment turned up some surprises, some challenges, and some self-satisfactions 
as follows: (1) Curriculum areas that need further information such as 
science and consumer education; (2) Curriculum areas such as family living 
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and critical thinking that need improvement; (3) Curriculum areas, such as 
health and physical education, rights and duties of citizenship, appreciation 
of beauty, use of leisure time, and respect for other persons, that apparently 
receive satisfactory attention. After reviewing the results, the faculty felt that 
apparently they had given the benefit of doubts to the higher ratings. This 
condition will probably correct itself in a re-evaluation. 
From the administrative viewpoint, if there exists a faith in the collective 
judgment and intelligence of a faculty, then it seems most worth while to 
utilize these qualities in determining the pattern of curriculum intended to 
meet the needs of youth. 
For the Curriculum Study Group 
Since the original approach to curriculum study had been from the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission’s imperative needs, the evaluation was timely. 
The survey findings set the stage and gave a backdrop for curriculum . 
revision. ba 
The weaker areas of family living and critical thinking have already chal- 
lenged a few English and social studies teachers to do some new general 
course curriculum planning to meet more adequately the needs of youth. 
In general, the evaluation served as a professional stimulation and encour- 





agement. 
WHITHER EVALUATION AND CURRICULUM REVISION IN 1950 AND BEYOND i 
The Curriculum Study Group are continuing their revisions in areas high- 
lighted by the evaluation at the same time delimiting themselves within the 
general (nonacademic) course area for the time being. Some have chosen as 
auxiliary work to do intensive case studies as suggested by the Life Adjustment 
Conference in Washington, October 1949; others are analyzing the advisabil- 
ity of general course extension to grades seven and eight; one teacher is con- : 
tinuing to develop general course units in the skill area of spelling; two teachers 
have correlated general English 11 and 12 around “vocations” with some re- 
freshing approaches to the old topics of letters of application, interviews, and 
application forms. A social studies teacher’s general class has developed a 
field-trip booklet, giving vital information for all of the classes who are taking 
excursions into the community; and all have agreed to combine their efforts 
in the formulation of correlated and integrated units in the area of consumer 
education stressing conservation. 
The joint curriculum approach to a study conservation has already assumed 
the characteristics of a workshop. A curriculum laboratory with bulletin board 
displays, reference shelves, sample units, and supplementary materials has 
been developed in an unused conference room. 
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It is encouraging to find that the present work of curriculum revision, 
which was defined and given perspective by the evaluation, is frequently 
evoking the reaction, “If this is as fine as we believe it to be, it should be 
available for the academic students.” As the Curriculum Study Group com- 
pletes what they feel are reasonably adequate courses for the general students, 
an irresistible momentum will undoubtedly have been generated to attack 
a more complex, difficult, and frustrating problem — the creation of life ad- 
justment courses for academic students. With the necessary accompanying 
evaluation and re-evaluation, here lies without doubt the inevitable challenge 


of the future! 





SCHOOL FOR SCHOOL CUSTODIANS 


NE of America’s most unusual courses is quietly observing its first quar- 

ter century of existence. It is Colorado’s school for school custodians. 

Since 1926, Colorado State College of Education has brought together on its 

Greeley campus building custodians to instruct them for one week in the finer 

points of their craft. Enrollments have varied considerably but at one time 
ran as high as almost one hundred for the week’s session. 

This year for the first time Colorado State College sent an instructor 
into the field. As organized at present, the instructor, Dan Cox, gives three 
hours of instruction at each of six centers once a week for five weeks. This 
makes a total of fifteen hours of class instruction for each group of custodians. 
The material covered includes school housekeeping, heating and ventilating, 
school hardware, electricity, plumbing, fire safety and control, and general 
repair work which a custodian can do. The schedule is sometimes varied in 
an area so that in one center no two meetings are held on the same night of 
the week, 

In addition to the class instruction which he gives in the evening, the 
instructor usually spends his days with the custodians who are enrolled in his 
classes going over their school plants and giving them individual assistance 
in solving their problems, This work is conducted by the college with the co- 
operation of the State Board of Vocational Education and with some reim- 


bursement from the Board. 
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The Gaposis in Secondary Schools 


DON W. LYON 


OU as administrators, in failing to use radio in the secondary schools of 
New York state, are leaving open two major gaps in accomplishing your 
educational goals. As you know, forty-eight per cent of those students entering 
high school in New York state fail to graduate. If the overall purpose of 
secondary education is to fit the student better for his role in adult society, 
then we are failing in almost fifty per cent of our efforts. This, then, is the 
first major gap: our failure to fill the needs of those who are not graduated 
from high school. It is idealistic to assume that you administrators can do 
much about handling the problems of those who are not graduated. It is real- 
istic, however, to assume that someone must handle those problems. One way 
the education of those people can be furthered after they leave high school is i} 
through the use of radio. 

The second major gap is the failure on your part to use radio within the 
secondary schools for those who are graduated. Why should you use radio? 
There are three strong reasons. 

First, radio is the most powerful means of communication at our disposal. 
President Roosevelt was elected time after time because he could and did use 
radio effectively, even though he was, for the most part, opposed by the nation’s 
press. A Fortune Magazine survey found that people will give up everything 
else in their homes except the kitchen stove before they will give up their radio 
sets. There are more radios than bathtubs, telephones, or magazines in the 
homes across the country. But of more significance was the study by Dr. Paul 
Lazarsfeld and his associates in “The People Look at Radio.” When respon- 
dents in various communities were asked the question: “Around here, would 
you say that the schools are doing an excellent, good, fair, or poor job? How 





Don W. Lyon, Instructor in Radio at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, delivered 
this paper before the Phi Delta Kappa session of the N. Y. State Secondary-School Ad- 


ministrators Conference. 
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about newspapers, radio stations, local government, the churches?” . . . when 
this question was asked, radio received a higher percentage of “excellent” and 
“good” responses than any other institution named. Radio, then, is an in- 
fluential and respected medium of communication. It is a medium that 


should and can be used. 

The second reason you should use radio is because it is readily available. 
There are over 2,000 AM and 700 FM stations in the United States. Ninety- 
four per cent of all the people in the country have operating radio sets. Prac- 
tically every community in the United States with a population of more than 
12,000 has its own radio station. In the average home across the nation, more 
than five hours a day are spent in listening to the radio, This is the avail- 
ability and accessibility that make radio far too large a medium of communi- 
cation to ignore. 

Finally, you should use radio because it’s cheap. For the most part, the 
use of radio by any educational group costs nothing. The cost factor will be 
discussed in greater detail later. Let’s look at the other side of the picture 
now. Why hasn’t radio been used more in the secondary schools of New 
York state? 


REASONS FOR NONUSE 

Obviously, the first reason lies in your refusal to accept radio as a powerful 
medium of communication. You judge radio, and its power and influence, in 
terms of what you hear through your own radio sets, ninety per cent of which 
is mass entertainment. It is as unfair to condemn radio as a means of com- 
munication because it devotes most of its time to mass entertainment as it is 
to condemn New York state’s secondary education because half of its people 
are not graduated. The fact that radio, for the most part, is not used for com- 
munication does not preclude your using it for that purpose. The matter of 
your right to use it as such, your ownership of the airwaves, the purpose for 
which stations are licensed by the Federal Communications Commission are 
all subjects bearing on this that need more discussion than we have time for 
now. 

The second reason radio has not been used more is that, regardless of the 
fact that it’s thirty years old, it is not traditional. Justifiably, perhaps, tradition 
has its place in education. 

One word will summarize the third reason: Regents. When a secondary- 
school teacher claims that she doesn’t have time to use a radio program in her 
classroom, as has been done many times within my experience, because that 
time must be spent in preparing for Regent’s examinations, she is either a lazy 
teacher or an unimaginative one. 
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Finally, radio has not been used more at the secondary-school level because 
teachers don’t know how to use it . . . and for the most part seem to be un- 
interested in finding out. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE 

In summary, then, so far, radio is a powerful method of communication 
that has not been used by or in secondary schools of New York state for a 
variety of pertinent reasons. What can be done about it? There are at least 
two solutions. 

The most flexible means of using in-school radio at the secondary level is 
the use of electrical transcriptions. (Secondary level is stressed here because 
primary and elementary schools in the state are using radio through the 
Empire State FM School of the Air . . . and using it very successfully.) The 
first question that occurs in using transcriptions, is cost. How much? The 
initial outlay for a good playback unit that can handle 16-inch recordings 
would be $75. The programs themselves could be rented for as little as twenty- 
five or fifty cents, depending on how many schools use them. Logically, the 
transcriptions would have to be designed and produced specifically for use 
in the secondary classroom. This can be done through the co-operation of 
radio centers, like the one at Syracuse University, and your teachers. Tran- 
scriptions, then, tied in closely with material to be covered in class is the first 
way radio can be used at the secondary level. 

The second method takes more work but offers advantages that make up 
for this extra preparation. It is a method illustrated by a program we at the 
Syracuse Radio Center are doing in co-operation with the Syracuse Board of 
Education. We are producing a weekly quarter-hour program over the NBC 
affiliate in Syracuse entitled: “So You Want to Get a Job.” Two students are 
given an opportunity to quiz a top-flight executive in their field of interest as 
to qualifications needed, personality traits desirable, salary expected, advance- 
ment in the future, and so on. The occupations discussed were chosen only 
after a survey of the city high-school students indicated the jobs in which 
they were the most interested. The fact that we are now sending out over 
150 copies of each script to vocational counseling people in the state indicates 
both the interest in and the value of such a program. 

Of course such a program takes time . . . any radio broadcast does . . . but 
look at the advantages of this method: (1) no time is lost from classroom prep- 
aration; (2) the program is broadcast over the community commercial station 
which means that the entire area, including school boards and superintendents, 
has evidence of what you’re doing; (3) interest, help, and encouragement are 
aroused in the parents of the pupils; and, (4) because the broadcast is heard 
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by so many people, it is much more significant to both the students and teach- 
ers. These, then, are the two somewhat conventional, but so far comparatively 
untried, ways in which radio can be used by the secondary schools. 

and who can talk about radio today without con- 


As for television. . . 
. there are two reasons why you needn’t worry 


sidering the visual medium . . 
about it for now, unfortunately. (Unfortunately, because TV will be even 
superior to radio as an educational medium of communication.) 

First, facilities cost far more than any school board would approve at the 
moment. Second, it costs the TV station far more to put on your educational 
telecast than they can, at the moment, afford. Contrary to radio, when you ask 
a television station for time, you are asking them to spend money over and 
above what their operating expenses would otherwise be. If your program 
were not on, the station could be carrying either film or network at no addi- 
tional out-of-pocket expense. As soon as that station originates a local pro- 
gram, be it educational or not, it means an expense of at least $9 per camera- 
hour plus overtime salaries of the eight floor people necessary to run the tele- 
cast. Overtime, because, if the floor people work on your program, then a good 
share of their 40-hour week will be used up for that, time that in the station’s 
eyes should have been spent on local commercial programs. 

What, then, can be done by secondary schools in this state to fill the gaposis 


in secondary education? 

1. Use your radio properly. This means that, if you are substituting a 
radio performance course for fourth-year English, as some of you are doing, 
then see to it that your teachers develop an appreciation for radio as a méans 
of communication, and also an appreciation for radio techniques as well as 


those problems facing radio stations that consent to put on educational pro- 


grams. 
2 : it y ‘lf in-school broadcasting by the chase of 
2. If you commit yourself to in-school broadcasting by the purchase of 


playback equipment, see to it that your teachers know how to use the tran- 
scriptions sent them and, in turn, that those transcriptions meet the teachers’ 


needs. 
Form some sort of advisory council that will meet with producing 


si 
agencies or university radio centers like ours and set up specific needs to be 
met and goals to be achieved. One warning at this point. Not only does the 
use of radio in the classroom demand better teaching, but it also demands that 
the goals of education be more clearly formulated and that we as educators 
devote greater attention to developing socially valuable adults. That, perhaps, 
might turn out to be radio’s major contribution to secondary education. It will 
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force us to re-evaluate what we’re trying to do; it will give sharpness to our 
purpose. 

4. If you can’t use in-school radio, then provide programs for your com- 
munity station. Select your time carefully so that your audience availability 
coincides with the time your program is on. Go to your station with a sharp- 
ly specific idea of what you want to accomplish by being on the air. If you 
can’t decide, then you don’t belong on the air. Extend your imagination in 
using radio’s facilities. You’re not bound by the fears and tremblings of 
sponsor wrath that restrict advertising agencies. Use your imagination. Re- 
member! A man’s imagination may be a woman’s greatest asset, but it is also 
radio’s greatest need. 

5. Promote your program in school, out of school, at the PTA, and 
throughout the community. Your promotion costs you little, yet it is twice 
as necessary in your case as it is for the mass entertainment program. 

Finally, will you consider radio as a means of filling that great gap in the 
lives of those who are not graduated from high school? Will you consider it 
part of your problem just as we consider it part of ours? No other medium 
can reach these young men and. women as effectively and as economically 
as radio. No other group sees more clearly the problem than you people. 





MEASURING TEMPERAMENT 


A NNOUNCEMENT has been made by Science Service, affiliated group of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and the National Acad- 
emy of Science, of the ten foremost scientific achievements for the period of 1950. 
Guidance, and test and measurement workers will be interested to know that Dr. L. 
L. Thurstone’s recent work in measuring séven factors of temperament was included 
in this listing. Results of his work are now available in a new psychological test, the 
Thurstone Temperament Schedule, published by Science Research Associates. This 
Temperament Schedule emphasizes important, stable traits which describe how nor- 
mal, well-adjusted people differ from each other. In this respect it is different from 
the “personality test” which describes a person in terms of psychotic or neurotic 
tendencies. It provides an objective pattern, or profile, of personal traits. When 
considered with other available information about the individual, this profile helps to 
predict probable success or failure in any particular vocational position, or school 
situation. The test Manual discusses this in detail. Free Manuals for this new test 
may be obtained from the Informattion Department, Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Qe 
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Vocational Training Through High- 
School Radio Stations 


R. S$. HOUSTON 


URING, and since the war, specific technical training seems to have 
become the keynote in education. Numerous technical schools have sprung 
up as a result, giving first-hand experience and training to students in various 
manual trades. Public-school systems were quick to realize the advantages of 
such methods and courses were instituted in their curricula. They did exist, 
but not on the scale or caliber that they do today. However, one of our major 
industries, that of radio broadcasting, seems to have been almost completely 
neglected. Possibly it was overlooked or, more possibly, there were not proper 
facilities to give the students actual training. Academic instruction certainly 
has its value, but it also has limitations. The students, because of this lack 
of actual “tools,” lose interest, and, eventually, the whole thing is shelved. 
Some enterprising schools actually went so far as to install recording studios, 
and even stations, to provide more motivation. But even recording falls short 
of the true level of inspiration because the students themselves are the only 
ones to whom they can direct their efforts. This is rather unrewarding after 
the second or third time. So the only way to give students the proper en- 
thusiasm is to let them perform over the air so that they can realize that 
someone is actually listening. The struggle for perfection under these condi- 
tions is amazing. 
OPPORTUNITIES 
The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) has long championed 
the noncommercial educational station by giving it special privileges and dis- 
pensations, making it easier to get on the air. But until recently, even with 
these, there were formidable obstacles and few were willing to hurdle them. 
The high price of equipment was, in most cases, the largest barrier. Now it 
R. S. Houston is an engineer at WDAS, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and Tech- 
nical Consultant at WHHS, Haverford Township Senior High School, Havertown, 


Pennsylvania. 
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has set up new regulations, and set aside a portion of the frequency modula- 
tion (FM) broadcasting band for the use of educational stations. And even 
these regulations are relaxed to the breaking point if the licensee keeps his 
power within certain limits. 

As a corollary to this discussion, I would like to make note of the rapid rise 
of audio-visual devices in the last decade as a means of demonstration. Man 
is inherently lazy and has little desire to do things which resemble work. Of 
course, he would think nothing of running around a tennis court or football 
field until he dropped of exhaustion. Get him to expend that same energy 
toting a hod, and he would scream bloody murder. But if he could push a 
button and the hod would carry itself, then it would be within his reason. So 
it is with education, as you well know. Put a book in front of a student, 
and he will not read it constructively. But give him the information in dra- 
matic form, either aurally or visually, and he is suddenly interested. Movies, 
as commonplace as they are, still are a source of fascination. The radio seems 
to hold untold mysteries also. So bring him programs that he will enjoy, and 
at the same time ones in which he does not realize he is learning something, 
and the process is painless, both for the student and for the instructor. 


Let us carry that one step farther. Man is as curious as he is lazy; so the 
desire to find out “what makes it tick” drives men to great achievement. 
Doing it better than the other fellow is an additional drive. Couple the two in 
the classroom and the rest will take care of itself. All the teacher need do is 
supply the material. Now show them the radio station you have set up in the 
corner. Yes, it can be as small as that. Tell them that it will cover their resi- 
dential area and that their parents and friends can hear. What happens? 
Immediately they want to make programs. Everybody wants to get on. Some 
may just want to tinker, but they realize that this is not for the good of all, 
and so they divert themselves into more constructive channels. Those electric- 
ally minded will want to know how to turn it on; others will be trying to 
write a show; and still others will want to act. So each finds his place. Even 
though he is not actually speaking a part, he knows that, if he doesn’t perform 
properly, the total effect will be spoiled. So each gets the sense of enthusiasm 
and satisfaction that comes from doing a piece of handiwork well. 

Turning to book learning, suppose now that, after reading the text on some 
particular phase of the work, he doesn’t quite understand it. He makes a 
mistake on the air. He feels more keenly about it than he would if the mikes 
were dead. And his friends kid him about it, so it makes a lasting impression. 
It didn’t cost the station any money either, so everyone gained. The fear of 
making a costly mistake on a commercial station can completely unnerve an 
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otherwise calm person. This way, he is thoroughly trained and has mastered 
his art before he gets into actual practice. But suppose now that he has 
reached the limit of his learning from the book thus far. It has become so 
interesting, he doesn’t want to quit now; finds it no longer a chore to continue 
the book. It becomes an exciting adventure to be anticipated, and he is un- 
aware of its mental therapeutic values. Even if he were interested from a 
casual viewpoint or as an extracurricular activity and didn’t read a word on 
the subject, he would learn from association. “You can’t be in the rain without 
getting a little wet” describes the situation perfectly. If a person is interested 
enough, he will not need directed instruction, but, from association and dili- 
gent work in any library, he can completely educate himself. If the high 
school gave a credit for his trouble, it would help him in getting a job later 
as well as giving him a better reason at the moment for continuing his study 
of the art. 

Let an example of this be cited. For years, in a high school with which 
the author was associated, there was an active audio-visual educational depart- 
ment. All the boys in this department were fired with fever interest and 
performed faithfully. All they received was a service letter upon graduation. 
Many others said they would have joined if they had had the time. But still 
there was a waiting list to join. These boys were interested in radio and 
electricity and wanted to put some of their theories into practice. Many of 
them were hams. And many more became hams through their associations 
with the crew. But what did they get for it? No one would recognize 
their ability on the face of the records. It was a hard grind for many to get 
established in business. So the school gave them time to join the crew. They 
made it a credit subject and assigned two periods a day for regular classes. 
Operations were maintained through rearrangement of the study periods. 
A “C” average was necessary to continuing membership in the club. Now 
when they left school, they had written evidence of their ability; so shortly 
all of the boys were employed in the broadcasting trade. We didn’t have a 
station, but they learned about theory and maintenance of electronic equip- 


ment, and that’s a good start. 


Commercial stations are ever on the lookout for new, fresh talent. Turn- 
over in the industry as a whole is quite rapid and the one who has what it 
takes gets to the top rapidly. In a station operated by the high school, the 
problems encountered are identical to those found in the large commercial 
stations, in the production of dramatic programs; for example, someone with 
an idea must put it into a form that can be used on radio. Then the actors 
must properly interpret the intention. The director must co-ordinate the 
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various talents in conjunction with the producer into one unified picture. 
Each of these positions is held by a student. Thus he gains first-hand the 
experience he could never get from a book, not only in direction or acting, but 
also in handling and working with people. On the technical side, the boys 
(and an occasional girl) learn the methods used and are confronted with 
something completely foreign to most of them. Being a technician is not just 
knowing theory either, because running the control board is mostly a matter 
of artistry. Knowing how and why each electron moves will not fade mikes 
in and out on time, and maintain proper balances between voice and music. 
Again, only practice can teach that. An adjunct to this training is the dis- 
semination of information to the powers that be on other stations, telling them 
of your program of training and inviting them to see the station in action. 
This is better than a diploma, since it will show exactly what is taught and 
how, and will enable the student to meet the people with whom he will work. 
And they will know what the student can do. Those contacts, as anyone in 
business knows, are invaluable. 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 

I mentioned earlier that there were a number of stations on the air, with 
operations by the students, feeding educational programs. Do not confuse 
these standard AM and FM stations with the new type of FM stations running 
about ten watts in a special band set aside for this use. Of these, there are at 
the moment about 40 in the country over, either building or on the air. All 
of these are of an experimental nature since there is not enough knowledge 
to be able to say just exactly what is best and where this type of broadcasting 
will go. All are pioneers. One of the early ones, the Haverford Township 
Senior High School in Havertown, Pa., is the licensee of WHHS. After two 
years of courageous trail-blazing, this school is now on the air with a variety 
of programs. With its ten watts, it covers a radius of five to seven miles, 
with reports of ten miles. This more than covers our territory with a good 
usable signal. The students write, produce, announce, and operate their own 
disc jockey program three mornings a week, during the breakfast hour. They 
bring school and community news and announcements into the homes. Each 
day the grade schools provide a fifteen-minute program which is farmed out 
among them in a regular schedule. The sponsors bring the children right 
into the school studios for the performance. There was talk of recording 
these programs, but experience has proven that the thrill of being in the high 
school and in a real radio studio is invaluable in improving morale and results 
in a certain spontaneity which is otherwise lost. The school also has a pro- 
gram in music appreciation for fifteen minutes a day. This is only a be- 
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ginning. Though the school has been on the air only three months, already 
it is considering expanding the program to two hours daily, from the present 
half hour. At first those responsible for the programs were intrepid and 
doubted the acceptability of the project. But now, they don’t have enough 
hours in the day for all the requests for time. Drama clubs, debating groups, 
choral and orchestral groups, all want time; and sports play a big part, too, 
Recently a telephone line was run to another town to broadcast a game in 
which the Haverford school was playing. The response was very gratifying! 
There seems to be no end to the possibilities for program material. 









USES 

What are the uses and importance of a station such as this to a community? 
There are three basic needs which it will fulfill. First, and its primary use, 
is that of the education of those directly connected with its operation. Second, 
since there will inevitably be listeners, is the general education of the people 
through the subject matter being broadcast. The broadcasts are directed to 
students of the schools in the community who listen to their own students’ 
presentation of educational material. All of the schools in the community 
have FM receivers. They use these programs as an integral part of the day’s 
instruction. Some teachers have stated that they use the programs as a cul- 
mination of an instructional pattern, either by listening to the program or by 
performing in it. The third use is in giving the school a voice extending 
into the home; to enable the parents to learn just what is being taught in 
school, and perhaps why Junior isn’t learning it. As a further development of 
this, it would be a voice for the entire community, with various civic groups 
giving vent to their ideas for the benefit of their own people, since it covers 
only their own community. Churches, women’s clubs, chambers of commerce, 
and PTA’s are all potential users and, thus, it will tie the community into a 





more closely knit unit. 

The time will be when larger communities will have small networks of 
these stations with which to interchange ideas among the several districts, 
or for the smaller communities, pools of facilities that will enable several 
towns to use one large station in common rather than having duplication of 
facilities. The cost is so low, however, that I cannot see why each school 
district could not afford one of its own. Several manufacturers have sufficient 
equipment available in a “package” to go on the air for less than $3000. Of 
course, there is no limit to how elaborate you can make it. Since most schools 
already own such things as microphones and phonograph turntables, this can 
cut the initial outlay even more. A commercial licensed operator is necessary 
for the maintenance and operation of these stations. However, there is legis- 
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lation as this is written to permit anyone of non-technical mind to obtain a 
basic license to operate the station in the absence of a fully licensed man. This 
would open the door, of course, to student operators in schools, which would 
then make it completely a student project. 

So great is the author’s faith in the future of this new outgrowth of radio, 
that he has devoted many hours through the years trying to promote it. Though 
he is a “dyed-in-the-wool” commercial broadcaster, he is ready to forsake the 
raucous singing commercials and the ear-splitting sounds they call modern 
music for the cloistered atmosphere of a high-school radio workshop. In the 
latter, pandemonium may prevail and the sounds of mayhem filter through 
the sound-proof doors, but I know those sounds are actually sighs of con- 
tentment and the noises of industry. Who ever heard of 20 normal high- 
school. students being quiet for over three seconds? Let’s turn that energy to 
constructive paths. FM high-school radio can do it. 


CIVIL DEFENSE 

HE Federal Defense Administration, Washington 25, D. C., has a number of 

publications available to those actively participating in the program of civil 
defense. Schools may secure copies of these for classroom use. Some of the publica- 
tions now available or that soon will be available are: Protecting Your Home Against 
Atomic Attack (Public booklet), Advisory Bulletin on Interim Civil Defense Instruc- 
tion for Schools and Colleges, The Rescue Service, This Is Civil Defense (Public 
booklet), Firefighting for Householders (Public booklet), Interim Basic Course in 
Civil Defense, and Advisory Bulletin on Civil Defense Training and Education. 


A SECOND LOOK AT TEXTBOOKS 

EXTBOOKS are under attack and scrutiny in many parts of the country. The 

American Textbook Publishers Institute suggests that citizens do not accept the 
criticism of self-appointed textbook reviewers. Instead, says the Institute, parents 
and schoolmen should evaluate a textbook in the light of these questions: 

1. What is the date of the copyright? Books inevitably reflect the climate of 
opinion at the time when they are written, A book written during World War II 
might well treat Russia, for example, in a manner markedly different from the one 
the same author would use now. 

2. Is the material criticized unfairly? In other words, is the material being con- 
sidered in terms of its subjectmatter and the author’s intent? 

3. Is it removed from context? Modern textbooks are carefully planned and the 
whole teaching unit must be considered, not merely isolated sentences or paragraphs. 

4. When considered with full content, what is the effect on the pupil liable to 
be. Will it be harmful, or will it help him to achieve necessary insight and under- 
standing of modern problems and events? 

5. How is the material intended to be used in the schools? Is the student taught 
to accept unthinkingly everything he reads, or is he taught to evaluate and discrim- 
inate? 

6. Does the book as a whole represent a fair and unbiased view? In other words, 
do the criticized sections represent the spirit and bias of the whole book? 
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Promoting the Student-Council 
Idea in Germany 


HARRY C. McCKOWN 


MONG my responsibilities in a twenty-eight-week appointment to Wuert- 
temberg-Baden as Specialist in Student Activities was the promotion of 

the student-council idea in secondary schools, This project was under the 
supervision and with the very helpful assistance of Noble C. Hiebert of 
HICOG, who was then in charge of secondary-education affairs. A_ brief 
account of the two main elements of this project, Workshops and Follow-Up, 
should be of interest to American educators in whose schools the student coun- 
cil is now a solidly established organization. 

The student-council idea is not new to most of the older German school 
people. Following World War I, councils were organized in many schools, 
However, because of a misconception of function, they did not last long. They 
assumed that a student council really “ran” the school, and so interested them- 
selves in curriculum, teaching, teachers, details of administration, and other 
strictly professional matters. As a result, they incurred the justifiable animosity 
and opposition of school authorities and soon disappeared, 

Nor is the student-council idea new to some of the younger German teach- 
ers. For example, following World War II the educational ministry of one 
German state ordered that student councils be organized in every secondary 
school. Obediently, administrators and teachers did as directed. The effort 
was unsuccessful because, obviously, it violated a basic principle—a job and 
then the organization to do it, instead of the organization and then a job for 


it to do. 

In addition to these unpleasant memories, there are several other reasons 
why many educational authorities view the student-council idea with suspicion 
and distrust. The Germans lack personal experience with democratic ideals 


Harry C. McKown is Editor of School Activities, Topeka, Kansas. 
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and procedures because, during the years of the Nazi dictatorship and the 
generations of authoritarian government preceding these, democracy did not 
exist. 

OBSTACLES TO OVERCOME 

Insofar as education is concerned, there are several obstacles in the path 
of student council development: (1) the well-known traditional academic ' 
purpose of the German secondary school and its consequent failure to teach 
functional social and civic responsibility; (2) an almost complete lack of pro- 
vision for extracurricular activities because (a) these are considered detri- 
mental to school discipline, the authoritarian concept of teaching and admin- 
istration precludes the ideals of student initiative, originality, and responsi- 
bility, (b) there is no time, equipment, or trained leadership available, and j 
(c) school buildings are closed to students after school hours. Naturally, then, 
the development of the student council, the most important of all extracur- 
ricular activities, has been negligible. 

This general attitude towards the council is rather amazing when one 
considers that (1) the greatest development of student “self-government” was 
to be found in the German universities of an earlier day, and (2) such famous 
and influential educators as Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, Froebel, Pestalozzi 
(whose pictures hang in hundreds of classrooms), da Feltra, Trotzendorf, and 
von Stein (all of whom the Germans read assiduously and revere greatly) 
supported and promoted the basic student-council idea. Naturally, it was 
rather strange for me to be trying to interest the German school people in ’ 
something in which we Americans got largely from them. 


STUDENT COUNCIL WORKSHOPS 
The general major purpose of the workshops was to initiate a program 
designed to overcome the main weakness of German education by centering 
attention on (1) the necessity for establishing democratic ideals and knowl- 
edges; and (2) the possibilities of developing through actual practice in the 
school of functional habits’ of responsible thinking and acting. The specific 
purposes were to (1) assist schools which did not have a council to begin to 
plan for such an organization, and (2) to discuss the solution of pertinent 
problems and difficulties which faced the twelve councils already organized. 
Each of the three three-day workshops, attended by about eighteen teach- 

ers (one woman in two groups) and eighteen students (all boys), was com- 
posed of the following elements: eight general sessions (addresses, reports, 
free discussions, summary, and final evaluation); twelve teacher-student dis- 

cussion-group sessions; one teacher discussion-group session; one student dis- 

cussion-group session; three coffee periods; and three social events (dramatics, 
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motion pictures, guided tour, party, etc.) In addition to these scheduled ac- 
tivities, there were numerous unscheduled informal discussions. 

The workshops were held at the Comburg, an old castle atop a mountain 
near Schwaebisch-Hall. Here the groups slept, ate, worked, and recreated. A 
lounge room, equipped with piano, radio, appropriate books (one bulletin 
in German, and a number of books in English—which most of the students 
could read rather readily), and other materials were used during out-of-ses- 
sion periods by the teachers and students. Too, this provision helped to foster 
a good social spirit. 

In order to provide for groups of about the same size and to separate the 
teacher and student from the same school, the participants were arbitrarily 
assigned to four discussion groups, each of which was responsible for a par- 
ticular topic. Participants were then reassigned for following discussion 
groups in order to (1) broaden acquaintanceships, (2) distribute the experi- 
enced and inexperienced throughout the various groups, and (3) avoid any 
carry-over influence from one group to the next. Each group elected a chair- 
man and secretary, one of whom reported on its discussion and recommenda- 
tions to the following general session for further discussion and evaluation. 
The twelve discussion topics covered essential theory but emphasized practice. 
The separate teacher-group and student-group were allowed to select their 
own topics. Later, a mimeographed final report containing a summary was 
sent to each school represented, as well as to some other schools. 

And how these students and teachers participated! A check on individ- 
ual participation revealed that in the total of twenty-four general sessions in 
the three workshops, all teachers and students except three participated at 
least once, and that every teacher and student participated in all of the thirty- 
six teacher-student sessions. We felt that only two individuals, both teachers, 
over-participated, In total number of times, and in total time, the students 
participated more than the teachers, 

The general spirit of the workshops was excellent. At first a few of the 
participants, both teachers and students, appeared to have a little difficulty 
in adjusting themselves to this mixed-group activity, but this reticence on the 
part of some students, and slight resentment, perhaps, on the part of some 
teachers, soon disappeared. Time and again I listened as teachers and stu- 
dents disagreed amicably, and in but a single instance did I see a teacher 
make an attempt to “throw his rank around.” And I never saw or heard 
of a single bit of unpleasantness among members of the groups. Undoubt- 
edly, the informal association of teachers and students was immensely valu- 


able to all. 
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Practically all of the students and a great majority of the teachers were 
enthusiastic about the student-council idea and its possibilities in German 
schools, In fact, we continually had to warn of the danger of attempting to 
do too much. While it is true that a few of the teachers conceived the coun- 
cil to be a sort of discussion group, the majority readily appreciated the impor- 
tance of a program that was something more than talk. A second warning 
was also emphasized, that the council stay within its own area and not inter- 
fere in professional matters. 

FOLLOW-UP 

Following the workshops, Mr. Hiebert and the Ministries of Wuerttem- 
berg and Baden (which were completely co-operative in every way) arranged 
a schedule of speaking engagements for fifty-two schools in thirty-nine dif- 
ferent cities. Nine of these groups, with an average attendance of twenty-four, 
were composed of student council members only (plus a few teachers) or of 
selected student leaders and teachers. The size of the other groups, the school 
assemblies, which was determined by the size of the largest room available 
(I saw only three auditoriums in the fifty-two schools), ranged from 50 to 
450, with an average attendance of 117. In nearly all of these assemblies there 
were outsiders present—teachers from other schools, parents, school patrons, 
municipal authorities, resident officers, and others. 

For the first part of each meeting, I read the talk I used at the workshops, 
“What Is the Student Council?” while the members of the audience who could 
not understand English followed the German translation which had been dis- 
tributed to them. Probably about one-half of the teachers and students lis- 
tened to the English version. The remainder of the period, a half hour or 
longer, was spent in answering questions and in general discussion. Here an 
interpreter was used. The participation of the students was excellent, the dis- 
cussion always requiring the full period, often running over well into the 
next period. The principals, teachers, and students were most cordial. To me 
it was a thrilling pleasure to be so well received by them. Following each 
meeting, we left copies of the talk and a German bulletin on student councils. 

CONCLUSION 

Naturally, it is difficult to evaluate immediately the results of’ mission- 
ary efforts such as these. During the two months following the conferences, 
sixteen councils were organized, and at least eleven more were being planned. 
But time alone will show the real contributions, However, the seed was 
sown, and apparently it fell on good ground. 

Several German student councils are now corresponding with American 
councils, and this exchange should be helpful. So also should be the exchanges 
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between about seventy-five sets of German-American pen-pals which grew 
out of these conferences. Incidentally, my own correspondence with these 
workshop participants, as well as with other German students and teachers, 
is still quite voluminous. 

The greatest difficulty with student council promotion in Germany stems 
from the fact, as suggested before, that secondary schools have practically no 
extracurricular activities—the main field of student council endeavor. Gen- 
erally speaking, there are no school clubs, no publications (I saw only three, 
one a “smear-sheet,” and two small papers carrying national and interna- 
tional news, mostly), no dramatics (regrettable because German young peo- 
ple are born dramatists, judging by their outside formal presentations and 
their impromptu programs in informal settings), few music organizations 
(these youth know and love good music), no assembly programs, no debating, 
few social events, no class organization, and very few interscholastic activities 
or relationships of any type. Naturally, then, there is no school spirit, as we 
know it. 

Hence, it is easy to see why, because of this lack of an extracurricular pro- 
gram, the German student council readily aspires to handle discipline and 
other professional responsibilities. If these workshops and follow-up activi- 
ties accomplished nothing else, they acquainted German administrators, teach- 
ers, and students with a broadened concept of education and showed how 
extracurricular activities can contribute to the development of democratic 


thinking and acting. 





OVERCROWDED CLASSES AND PUPIL HEALTH 

VERCROWDED classes in elementary schools and insistence on perfect attend- 

ance records are seen as hazards in guarding against rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic heart disease, which have been called “childhood’s greatest enemy.” Alertness 
by the teacher to early danger signals of poor health and understanding guidance of 
child and parent are recommended in a new booklet, What the Classroom Teacher 
Should Know—and Do—About Children with Heart Disease, published by the Amer- 
ican Heart Association and its affiliates. The booklet is being distributed to teachers, 
educational leaders, and parents. Single copies may be obtained free of charge from 
the American Heart Association, 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., or from local 


affiliated heart associations, 
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The Educational Value 
of the Home Room 


RAYMOND G. MOGILL 


HE present problem was to determine, through the use of the survey 

technique, if the home rooms in the public schools of the United States 
have educational value in terms of a philosophy of education involving 
administrative and educational interpretations of the objectives and func- 
tions of the home room. 


It was felt that a student’s experience in such a program should 
leave him with positive convictions as to the efficiency and soundness of the 
democratic processes—of the right to free speech, free press, the right of 
discussion, the rule of the majority, the right of the minority to criticize, and 
the purpose of the delegation of authority. If these objectives are to be 
gained in the field of education, systematic planning for them is essential. 
They cannot he left to chance. 


According to the results of the survey, practically all of the secondary 
schools in cities with populations of 100,000 or more have a home-room 
organization, Further, it is found in 360 senior high schools; 216 junior 
high schools; 14 junior-senior high-school combinations; and in 23 vocational 
high schools, 


So far as the author can determine there is no significant relationship 
between the size of enrollment of a school and the existence or non- 
extistence of a home-room period. These facts are graphically presented in 
Table I, shown on the following page. 

The home rooms, when analyzed, reveal certain universal patterns in 
their structure of organization such as: (1) the average number of pupils 
per home room; (2) the frequency of meeting time of the home room; 


Raymond G. Mogill is Advisory Committee Chairman, Richmond Public Schools, 
Richmond, California. 
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TABLE I. THE HOME ROOM AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 





Have a Home Room? 








School Enrollment Number of Schools 
Yes No 
1-500 42 38 4 
501-1000 177 162 15 
1001-1500 171 164 ys 
1501-2000 117 109 8 
2001-2500 52 51 | 
2501-3000 17 17 0 
3001-3500 10 9 1 
3501-4000 5 5 0 
4001-4500 5 5 0 
4501-5000 4 4 0 
5001-5500 1 1 0 
5501-6000 2 0 
Total 603 567 36 





(3) specific time of day the home room meets; and (4) the length of time 
the home room meets. Based on 501 cases, the mean number of pupils 
per room was 32.57. The range was from 9 to 58. 

In order of importance, the home room meets (1) daily, (2) weekly, 
(3) when necessary, (4) bi-weekly, and (5) monthly. The daily home room 
is the most popular with 423 cases reporting while the next meeting time 
of importance is the weekly one with 44 cases. Relatively insignificant are 
hi-weekiy and monthly meetings which report 5 and 1 respectively. The 
home room is not used as a significant educational medium in 24 cases which 
report it is employed “when necessary.” The numerical sequence of these 


facts is presented in Table II. 


TABLE II. FREQUENCY OF MEETING TIME OF THE HOME ROOM 








Frequency Cases Per Cent 
Daily 423 85.1 
Weekly H 8.9 
When necessary 24 48 
Bi-weekly 5 1.0 
Monthly 1 0.2 
Total 497 100.0 





The most popular time of the home room is in the morning with 382 
cases reporting this preference. Only 41 cases report that the home room 
meets in the afternoon. Two other types, those of “noon” and “morning and 
afternoon” offer interesting variations with 15 and 57 cases respectively. 
These facts may be found in Table III. 
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The length of the home-room period shows wide distribution. Nu- 
merically, 154 cases indicate the preference for 11-20 minutes. In numerical 
descendency 112 cases prefer 21-30 minutes; 85 cases select 1-10 minutes; 
69 cases choose 31-40 minutes; 68 cases check 41-50 minutes; 16 cases indi- 
cate 51-60 minutes; 3 cases mark 61-70 minutes; and 4 cases indicate 71-80 
minutes. These facts are presented in Table IV. 








TABLE TIl. SPECIFIC TIME OF TABLE IV. LENGTH OF TIME 
DAY HOME ROOM MEETS HOME ROOM MEETS DAILY 
Minutes No. of Cases 
Morning 382 1-10 85 
Morning and afternoon 57 11-20 154 
Afternoon 41 21-30 112 
Noon 15 31-40 69 
41-50 68 
51-60 16 
61-70 3 
71-80 4 
Total sll 








From the mass of statistical information, certain generalizations of a 
universal nature can be formulated. The existence of the home room as a 
significant factor in American education philosophy has now become a 
firmly established fact. In the growth of all social institutions, the investigator 
may determine certain general patterns of behavior that have begun to mani- 
fest themselves after certain influences in the culture have been accepted. In 
the case of the home room we find that (1) it meets daily, (2) in the morn- 
ing, and (3) for appoximately 24 minutes. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE HOME ROOM 
The home room has two major functions. Its first and foremost purpose 
is pupil guidance. It is one of the best agencies fitted to help the pupil find 
his place in society through adequate opportunities for exploration and guid- 
ance, The second function of the home room is the efficient execution of 
certain administrative routine, such as the taking of attendance, distribution 
of general information, and as a unit for pupil classification. From an ad- 
ministrative point of view, administration is primarily concerned with the di- 
rection, control, and management of all matters pertaining to school affairs. 
All aspects of the total school program may be considered as carried on for 
educational ends. 
The Development of Administrative Philosophies 
The administrator is in charge of the total educational program of the 
school, Education is not primarily concerned with subject-matter fields but 
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with those sundry items that contribute to the total development of the child. 
As previously stated the home room is primarily concerned with the execution 
of certain administrative details and certain aspects of the guidance program. 
An administrative philosophy of guidance may be realized through the use 
ot a home room to achieve the following specific objectives: 

: They integrate the school and the community. 
2. They develop the characteristics of co-operation through a challenge 


to collective thinking and action, 
3. They challenge the judgment of students when discussing intra-group 
problems as well as inter-group problems. 
4. They cultivate pride of achievement in upholding the traditions of the 
school and, subsequently, of the nation, 
The Home Room—Unit of Organization 
In the modern public school there must be some unit of organization for 


The home room is a unit through which schools are adminis- 


administration. 
It has been 


tered and through which ail educational problems are pursued. 
fuund that the size of a school makes it necessary to have small administrative 
sub-units functioning in relation to an overall administrative program. In 
general, it may be stated that the home room, used as an administrative tech- 
nique, increases in value as the enrollment of the school increases, One ad- 
ministrator stated that the home room is: “Absolutely necessary from an ad- 
ministrative point of view. We could not function without it in a school with 

population of 4,580.” One principal has stated that the home room is: 
“All for the purpose of getting the best job done in the least possible time, 
tor the most people to serve with the least amount of energy.’ 
The Five Major Administrative Functions 

Table V presents in statistical manner the administrative functions of 

the home room that lend themselves to such treatment. Table VI further 
sub-divides item number 4, “Collection of Money,” as presented in Table V. 
It is primarily concerned with a more detailed enumeration of specific money 
collections that take place in the schools under study. 
V, the home room, adminis- 


As is evident from an examination of Table 
In order of importance they 


tratively, is concerned with five general areas. 
are: (1) general announcements; (2) recording of attendance; (3) issuing 
and collecting of report cards; (4) collection of money; and (5) issuing lockers. 
Routine administrative announcements of a genera] nature are made in 87 


per cent of the cases replying to the survey questionnaire while only 13 per 
cent do not use the home-room period for this purpose. The home room is 
used to record attendance in 84 per cent of the schools, while only 16 per cent 
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. do not use it, In 75 per cent of the cases report cards are issued and collected 

1 through the home room. Only 25 per cent of the schools do not use this ad- 

, ministrative device. 

: Money is collected through the home room in 56 per cent of the schools, 

while 44 per cent do not collect it. Money collections can be subdivided into 

five general areas: (1) Red Cross, (2) Community Chest, (3) Student Body ‘ 
Tickets, (4) Athletic Events, (5) Parent-Teacher Association, (6) United States 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, and (7) School bank affiliated with local bank. 
Red Cross money is collected in 87 per cent of the schools; Community Chest 
in 68 per cent; Student Body Tickets, in 66 per cent; Athletic Events, in 53 per 
cent; Parent-Teacher Association, in 51 per cent. It is interesting to observe 
that 75 per cent of the schools do not collect money for the schoo] bank in 
afhliation with local banks. In addition, 58 per cent of the schools do not 
collect money for United States Bonds and Stamps. Finally, lockers are issued 
in the home room in 52 per cent of the cases. 


TABLE V. ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE HOME ROOM 
Yes No 











Function Per Cent No. of cases Per Cent No. of cases 
Make general announcements 87 532 13 81 
Record attendance 84 514 16 99 
Issuing and collecting if 
report cards 75 457 25 156 4 
Collection of money 56 344 44 269 ] 
Issuing lockers 52 318 48 295 





TABLE VI. COLLECTION OF MONEY 











Yes No 
Item Per Cent No. of cases Per Cent No. of cases 

Red Cross 87 533 13 80 
Community Chest 68 416 32 197 
Student Body Tickets 66 405 34 208 
Athletic Events 53 324 47 289 
y. T. Ae 51 314 49 299 
U. S. Savings Bonds 

and Stamps 42 258 58 355 
School Bank affiliated 

with local bank 25 156 75 457 





Other Important Administrative Functions 


1. Pupil Accounting 
The home room is the logical administrative unit of the school in all phases 
of pupil accounting. The home room is the enrollment unit of the school at 
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the starting and ending of each semester. Report cards and records of many 


sorts are officially taken care of when classified by home-room groups. 


2. Class Interruptions 

3y a specific home-room program, the administration is enabled to save 
instructional periods, thus eliminating unfavorable breaks in the planned 
classroom programs. Deans, counsellors, administrative assistants, attendance 
officers, school nurse, and other personnel servicing the needs of the pupil may 
function through the home room as an organizational unit. This procedure, 
of course, depends upon the educational philosophy of the school. Such a 
process must always be formulated in terms of the number of administrative 
duties, number of administrative personnel, the length of the home-room pe- 
riod, the number of pupils per home-room class, and the total enrollment of the 
school. Sometimes, as every administrator knows, it is almost impossible to 
avoid interruptions of normal classroom activities. The good administrator 
must, in his own mind, reconcile this conflict between theory and practice. 
It the adjustment between these two concepts is satisfactory, there should be 
no cause for great alarm because of occasional classroom interruptions, 

Many schools have advanced with modern systems of communications 
and have installed telephones and/or public address systems. The telephone 
system makes it possible to contact individual rooms when the occasion arises. 
The public address system is used to facilitate many administrative duties, 
but it probably functions more advantageously in terms of the educationa! 


and guidance functions of the school. 


3. Time Allotment for Home Rooms 

In many cases the length of time that the home room meets is too short 
ior the effective processing of administrative routine. It would follow, there- 
fore, that the educational program would probably suffer as a result of this 
situation. Quotations from the survey questionnaire emphasize this point: 
(1) “If our period were longer, we feel that much more could be accomplishe:| 
for the general welfare of the students—;” (2) “We find it less easy to ac- 
complish all we should like to in the time allotted;” and (3) “The period 
although very short is very worth while for administrative purposes—.” 

4. State Laws and Board of Education Regulations 

State legislatures and local boards of education sometimes establish rules 
and regulations that must become a daily routine on the part of every pupil. 
Administratively, the most logical area to assign miscellaneous unrelated 
legal requirements is the home room. The most common requirements are 
(1) the daily flag salute, (2) the Lord’s Prayer, and (3) Bible reading. 
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5. School Cafeteria 

Some times the enrollments of schools have increased more rapidly than 
the facilities of the plants. School cafeterias have been the most seriously af- 
fected by this situation. In one case reported, the solution was found in the 
use of the home room. One hali of the students was assigned to home-room 
periods while the other half was programmed for a lunch period, This tech- 
nique doubled the capacity of the school cafeteria. 

From the wealth of evidence gathered in the present survey, it may be 
logically assumed that the administrative activities of the home room enable 
the school and its total educational program to function more efficiently. It 
is evident that the use of the home room is an excellent organizational 
method for handling matters of statistical importance. This information 
enables the administrative staff to proceed on real facts rather than on mere 
estimates. Further, the home room can make the pupils feel that they are 
participating in the operation of the schoo] plant through the development ot 
loyalty and respect for the school through a wisely and efficiently administered 
home-room program, both from an administrative and educational stand- 
point, 

EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE HOME ROOM 

A careful analysis of the educational objectives as formulated in terms 
oi the survey questionnaires and courses of study reveals certain general 
tendencies of a common nature. All of the educational objectives seem to be 
concerned with one motivating force--that of guidance. This guidance as- 
sumes many facets. In general it seems to classify itself into eleven general 
types: 

Guidance in school citizenship 
Moral and ethical guidance 
Personal relationships guidance 
Health guidance 
Guidance in thrift 
. Recreational guidance 
. Guidance in home membership 
. Guidance in manners and courtesy 
. Guidance in citizenship 
. Vocational guidance 

11. Guidance in educational planning 

Guidance is the process of helping pupils to plan their own actions 
wisely, in the full light of all the facts that can be gathered about themselves 
and about the world in which they live. It must be stressed that all the re- 
sources of the school, the home, and the community are considered as aids 
in guidance. 
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It is sometimes difficult to sift out guidance from the maze of varied 
activities in which the home room as a whole is engaged. As a result the 
educational objectives of the home room require a continuous study of in- 
dividual students in order to understand their needs, interests, and abilities. 
The complete picture of the individual student is necessary. Such a picture 
includes information about the students’ attitudes, educational progress, health, 
family background, his behavior and relationships, his work experiences and 
recreational activities. Obviously, all of these objectives must be interpreted 
and organized into a program of positive action. The most important single 
factor in the success of this program is the home-room teacher. He must 
have tact, firmness, enthusiasm, sympathy, and a sense of humor. Tempera- 
ment and training are both important factors in the home-room teacher’s 
success. Finally, he must know the objectives toward which he is working 


and be in sympathy with them, 


Functions of the Home Room 

Turning from the specific formulation of a list of specific educational 
objectives for the home room, we can now translate these objectives into 
practical situations. Table VII is concerned with one phase of the survey 
questionnaire that lends itself to a statistical treatment of the home-room 
functions, In order of importance they concern themselves with (1) curriculum 
programs, (2) personal problems, (3) distribution of schoo] publications, (4) 
school assembly programs, (5) activity period, and (6) school dances. The 
first four of these functions appear to be a definite part of the home room. 
Student counseling in terms of curriculum programs occurs in 80 per cent of 
the schools under study. The next most important aspect of the home-room 
program is student counseling in terms of personal problems, which occurs 
in 78 per cent of the schools, 


TABLE VII. SPECIFIC HOME-ROOM FUNCTIONS 











: Yes No 
Function PerCent No.ofCases PerCent No.of Cases 

Curriculum programs 80 489 20 124 
Personal problems 78 481 22 132 
Distribution of school 

publications 67 413 33 194 
Sehool assembly programs 62 378 38 235 
Activity period 35 216 65 387 
School dances 22 132 78 481 
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Survey Evaluation of the Home Room 

One phase of the survey concerned itself with the evaluation of the home- 
room program in terms of its educational objectives and functions. An analysis 
of the comments reveals that they are of two general types. First, there is a 
negative approach which is predicted on the failure of a particular school 
home-room program. The second is primarily philosophical in nature with 
broad generalities chiefly stressing the guidance function. These comments, 
unfortunately, do not lend themselves to statistical treatment. Furthermore, 
the formulation of a definite list of home-room objectives and functions is a 
comparatively easy task. The more difficult problem is the measurement of 
the success or failure of any home-room program. Contributing factors that 
must be taken into account are (1) administrative philosophy, (2) teacher 
philosophy, (3) pupil philosophy, and (4) the inability of a person to predict 


reliably what will transpire in a typical home room period. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

An examination, through the use of the survey, was made of home rooms 
in public schools located in cities with population of 100,000 or more. The 
;:esent study is based on 613 schools in 34 states and 92 cities. 

The home room, concretely defined as a “means of providing pupil-teacher 
contacts” was in existence as early as 1874 and received an impetus in the 
period from 1920-1930. The home room has today been firmly established 
in American educational philosophy when, so far as the present survey is 
concerned, it is found in 613 out of 1,068 schools which represent a 65 per 
cent survey return, 

The average home room in the United States manifests certain physical 
aspects of a general nature. The average number of pupils per home class 
was found to be 33. The home room meets daily, in the morning, for ap- 
proximately 22 minutes. 

From an administrative point of view the home room is a unit of 
organization functioning in relation to an overall administrative program 
involving the total educational program of the school plant. It is the most 
convenient unit of time for routine management details involving a whole 
school and is one of the most economical ways to reach all pupils, 

Administratively, the home room is concerned with five general areas 
that occur in 71 per cent of the schools involved. They include: (1) general 
announcements, (2) recording of attendance, (3) issuing and collecting of 
report cards, (4) collection of money, and (5) issuing lockers. 

There are many other administrative functions of a home room, such as 
the development of an overall educational philosophy and compliance with 
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unrelated legal requirements, which, unfortunately, do not lend themselves 
to statistical treatment in the present survey. It is evident from the wealth 
of evidence gathered in the present study, however, that the administrative 
activities of the home room enable the school and its program to function 
more efficiently. 

Educationally, the objectives and functions of the home room incorporate 
the seven cardinal principles of secondary education as a guiding principle 
of operation: to aid in the development of (1) health, (2) command of 
fundamental processes, (3) worthy home membership, (4) vocational eff- 
ciency, (5) citizenship, (6) worthy use of leisure, and (7) ethical character. 
The home-room program is motivated by the concept of guidance in all of 
its many aspects. 

Specific home-room functions occurring in 57 per cent of the schools are 
concerned with (1) curriculum programs, (2) personal problems, (3) dis- 
tribution of school publications, (4) school programs, (5) activity period, and 
(€) school dances. 

To achieve the formulated list of educational objectives and functions, 
over 28 per cent of the schools surveyed employ a course of study. Unit con- 
struction centers around those items that contribute positively towards the 
pupil’s attitude in relation to his work, student government organization, 
morals and manners, and the role of the individual in a democratic society. 

In conclusion, we find that a progressive home-room program provides 
the pupil with an experience behind every thought predicated on the assump- 
tion that our educational goals are set higher and higher. In short, a “means 
of providing pupil-teacher contacts” that will contribute to the growth and 
development of the pupil. The whole history of the home-room program, 
from its inception in 1874 to the present time, has been an ever expanding 


horizon of educational thought. 





WORKSHOP IN INTERGROUP EDUCATION 

HE University of Miami, Coral Gables 46, Florida, will hold a summer Work- 

shop in Intergroup Education, June 16 to July 3. The workshop will carry three 
graduate or undergraduate credits. Each day of the workshop will provide varied ac- 
tivity. Each morning will include a general session featuring a lecture or panel dis- 
cussion, a 30-minute social period, and a period for group work. Workshoppers will 
lunch together. Afternoons will be devoted to audio-visual clinics, art, field trips, 
folk dancing, and music. The workshop is planned for persons interested in inter- 
group education through religious institutions, professional groups, women’s clubs, 
civic organizations as well as through public and private schools. 
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Democracy at Work in 


the School Shop 
HERBERT ANDERSON 


VISITOR, accompanied by Mr. Smith, the Junior High School principal, 

entered the general industrial arts shop of East School for a visit. A 
student at a work station glanced at the visitors and apparently whispered to 
a student nearby that visitors were present. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
the second student placed his tools on a work bench and walked briskly 
across the shop to greet the visitors. Mr. Smith introduced Jim to the visitor 
as the Shop Superintendent. Jim’s responsibility was evidenced by an iden- 
tification card bearing the title which was displayed on his apron. 

“May I take you on a tour through our shop?” inquired Jim. The offer 
was enthusiastically received. 

As the trio made its way to the first area of work, the visitor inquired 
as to the whereabouts of the instructor. “Oh, he’s in conference in the shop 
library with a committee on shop maintenance. They’re planning to paint 
the tool panels,” replied the shop superintendent. The visitor appeared puzzled, 
but said nothing. Mr. Smith only smiled. At the drawing and planning area, 
the visitor was introduced to the Foreman of the area who related how their 
work in this area was correlated with activities of other areas in the shop. 
The use of instructional material was explained to the visitors. The progress 
of each student was displayed on a progress chart. 

As the trio turned to visit the woodwork area, a student walked by 
bearing a card identification on his apron which read Safety Engineer. He 
was introduced to the visitor as the individual who was responsible for the 
shop safety program. A number of questions in regard to the safety plan were 
answered. Records of accidents were displayed which indicated the nature 
of the accident, cause, time, etc. Seven students were busy in the woodworking 
area as the trio approached. Students bearing the titles of Tool Clerk and 


Herbert Anderson is an instructor of Industrial Education in The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
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Supply Clerk were met in addition to the foreman of the area. The visitor 
had overcome his bewilderment by now and was eagerly confronting the 
students with questions which were promptly answered. 

Visits were made to the electrical area as well as the metalwork area. In 
cach, students appeared to know what they were doing and why. The visitor 
asked the superintendent how problems of discipline were handled. 

“You mean the bad boys?” questioned Jim, 

“Well, yes,” answered the visitor. 

“Very few problems in that respect occur under our organization,” re- 
plied Jim, “However, if they do, the shop court determines the extent of 
guilt and the nature of the punishment.” 

About this time the conference in the glass-enclosed library had broken 
up and the superintendent introduced the visitor to the instructor, Jim returned 
to his work station and left the three adults in the shop library. A discussion 
followed on how the Student Personnel Plan was developed, on its contribu- 
tion to strengthening the character of youth, on how leadership qualities are 
exercised, on the need for co-operation to operate such a plan, and on its 
value in familiarizing the students with industrial organization. 

The cleanup bell in the shop interrupted the conversation; the instructor, 
however, remained in his chair and explained that the Maintenance Foreman 
directed cleanup. Soon the first class bell rang. The foreman of each area 
reported to the maintenance foreman that his area was in order. This infor- 
mation was passed on to the shop superintendent who in turn dismissed the 
class. As one class left the shop in an orderly manner another entered the 
shop. A student from the second class walked toward the shop library and 
rapped on the door. The instructor motioned for the student to enter. A 
wriet conference between the second shop superintendent and the instructor 
followed. A new assignment sheet was to be issued the metalwork area and 
an announcement was to be made in regard to shop fees. By this time, stu- 
dents were at their work station, aprons on, and prepared for work. The 
Record Clerk took roll call and issued assignment sheets as the shop super- 
intendent made the announcements. The class went to work immediately. 

The visitor departed feeling that our schools, through the efforts of con- 
scientious instructors and sympathetic administrators, are training our youth 
for a place in a democratic society, and that the industrial arts shops are no 
longer a place for the development of manipulative skills alone, but also for 
the development of those personalities which are needed in our leaders and 


followers of tomorrow. 
Impossible, you may say. It looks good on paper but it will not func- 


tion in practice. It is true that the tour through the East School shop appeared 
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that of an idealistic situation; however, it suggests a pattern of shop organ- 
ization that may be modified or expanded to function in a great number of 
industrial arts shops. One must also be aware that no two industrial arts 
shops can or should have the same student personnel plan. The needs of 
each shop will determine the details of a plan and its organization. At the 
start of the school year it is suggested that the students be permitted to help 
the instructor work out a plan. The plan should be simple and expanded as 
the year progresses. If students are permitted to help make the plan, they 
will be better acquainted with their assignments, and, furthermore, the stu- 
dents will co-operate and have a desire to make their organization function. 





BOOKLETS AND FILMS ON AVIATION EDUCATION 


VAILABLE on a loan basis, to schools holding a conference in aviation educa- 

tion, is a new CAA booklet dealing with curricular problems. It is accompan- 

ied by explanatory silent and sound filmstrips. The booklet, Aviation Education, An 
Approach to a Modern Curricular Problem, written by Dr. H. E. Mehrens, and films 
are designed for use in teacher-education programs and in in-service teacher con- 
ferences. The booklet recommends that a two-hour session be devoted to each of the 
five topics treated: I. Aviation’s Educational Implications, accompanied by sound 
filmstrip, Uses of Aircraft. Il. Aviation in the Experience Curriculum at the Ele- 
mentary School Level, with sound filmstrips, Second Graders Try Their Wings and 
High Flight for Fifth Graders. UI. Enrichment of Subject-Matter Fields Through 
Aviation Education, and sound filmstrips, Learning Language Through Aviation and 
Let's Fly to China. IV. Aviation in the Common Learnings Course at the Secondary 
School Level, with sound filmstrip, Wings to Understanding. V. Aviation Education 
and the School’s Public Relations Program. The filmstrips illustrate each topic and 
support its techniques by showing the application in an actual classroom situation. 
Those interested in using this material, which s available on a loan basis, should 
apply to the Aviation Education Division, Office of Aviation Development, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, Washington 25, D. C., or to their nearest CAA regional 


office. 
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Art Comes to the High-School Classroom 


ALICE ELIZABETH DEMOREST 


RT in the East Lansing schools is in the process of being integrated into 
A the curriculum as a functional part of classroom teaching. After a suc- 
cessful year’s tryout in the elementary grades, the consultant system has been 
extended into the junior and senior high schools. Through this integrated 
program, art is available not only to tose students who have a special interest 
in studying art, but also to those who would not be reached by the usual art 
courses. The art room, too, is open many hours of the day as a studio work- 
shop where boys and girls may work on art projects for other classes or school 
activities, 

This has been brought about through the interest of the school administra- 
tion in achieving an art program in which the advantages and satisfactions of 
creative work would be accessible to all students. The superintendent, Mac- 
Donald F. Egdorf; the former principal, Richard Stauffer; the present principal, 
Eino Michelson; and the high-school art teacher were instrumental in plan- 
ning the new system. They believed that art would be more meaningful as 
an integral part of all learning and doing rather than as an isolated subject in 
the curriculum. 

On this basis they set up a program in which the high-school art teacher 
would be available for consultations and visits in various classrooms through- 
out the school. Beginning with the two-hour English-social studies classes in 
the junior high school, the integration has branched out into various subject 
matter areas in the high school. The consultant divides her time and arranges 
visits by appointment with the teachers. There is no rigid schedule to be fol- 
lowed, but, by informal conferences and discussions of plans in advance, the 


Alice E. Demorest of Belding, Michigan, is an exchange teacher in England for 
the school year, 1950-51; she has taught in the girls’ grammar schools at Aldershot, 
England. During the year, her address will be: Ashcroft Guest and Petersfield in 
Hampshire County House, Station Road, Petersfield, Hante, England, c/o Miss Edith 
A. Ford, B. A. 
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art work may be arranged for whatever time it will best suit the needs of the 
classes concerned. 
HOW IT WORKS 

This is how it works in a specific case. The art consultant stops in to visit 
an eighth-grade English-social studies class and takes a chair in the circle. A 
discussion of the American Indians is under way, based on the students’ indi- 
vidual study, and she realizes that their excellent reports show a keen interest 
in the subject. 

When called on for assistance, the consultant begins discussing possibilities 
for art projects with the class. She listens to their ideas and makes suggestions 
and, at the end of the conversation, she has a list of activities which the stu- 
dents are interested in starting. Before she leaves, the boys and girls sign up 
for the projects on which they wish to work, and each group makes a list of 
the materials which it will need to use. 

At the same period on the following day, a large group comes down to the 
art room to start working on masks, pueblos, and forts. In one corner several 
boys begin whittling sticks into logs for a fort and palisade. One girl and two 
boys are modelling clay forms for papier-mache masks. Another group is 
building a table-sized model of cliff dwellers’ villages. Good group co-operation 
is evident in each project. 

Boys who are often over-active in mischief are working vigorously. Two 
of them roll out huge slabs of clay with rolling pins while the others shape 
them into the contours of deserts and mountains with tiny clay villages grow- 
ing out of the sides. There is no need to remind them here of three-dimen- 
sional quality, of looking at all four sides. Working around the large table 
top, they build large, free forms with pretty relationships and plastic qualities. 

In the room upstairs several girls make their plans and divide the labor of 
constructing a tepee village. Some are responsible for the base and back- 
ground, which they design and draw in colored chalks on brown paper. 
Others make tepees by sticking poles into wooden bases and painting Indian 
designs on paper tent coverings. The girls who are working on models are 
painstaking with the costume and details. They sew little fringed trousers 
and dresses for the Indians, which they have made out of painted pipe cleaners. 
They use acorns for heads and black yarn for hair. With the same independ- 
ence and ingenuity, they finish their planned project by setting up the pano- 
rama in the hall showcase. 


THE OUTCOMES 
The completed work has not necessarily been improved in quality because 
of the new approach, but the whole undertaking seemed more valuable as a 
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learning situation. It was good experience in class planning. Since the stu- 
dents had set up the objectives, the activity was more purposeful and moti- 
vated by the needs of the group. 

It provided an opportunity for study of group relations, as teachers gained 
greater understanding of the pupils’ reactions to each other by observing their 
choices of projects. Such activities offer a means of encouraging friendlier 
relations among students as they work together in groups determined by their 
creative interests rather than by social cliques alone. 

This project might appear to consume too much of the time belonging to 
academic subjects, yet the schedule is arranged in such a way that junior high- 
school students may have time for art whenever an interest is shown. Their 
program formerly included a short compulsory art class daily for a part of the 
year. Under the present system their English-social studies period has been 
lengthened to two fifty-five minute periods to allow time for activities which 
enrich the learning situation. Thus, art is continued throughout the entire 
year. 

OTHER EXAMPLES 

There have been many examples of co-operation with other departments as 
well as varied contacts with English-social studies. In a seventh-grade music 
class, the students were allowed to draw free, abstract designs in colored chalks 
to interpret the color and rhythm of different types of music played for them. 

At a later date an opportunity for further enjoyment of music was provided 
by bringing the junior high-school music classes to the art room for free in- 
terpretation of music for listening. The results, which varied from abstraction 
to realism to surrealism, were as different and fascinating as each individual 
personality. The music seemed to have a powerful influence in releasing the 
creative urge in the pupil, and the drawing seemed to sharpen the concentra- 
tion of the child’s listening. In the other direction, music is frequently used 
in regular art classes when a record player is available. Its influence is notably 
relaxing to the classroom atmosphere as well as inspirational to the work. 

The high-school literature of music class has called on the art consultant 
for lectures on art history to complement the study of romantic, impressionist, 
and modern music. On these occasions, since the two classes meet the same 
hour, the high-school art class goes to the music room for a joint session, and 
together they listen to music and hear a discussion of the art of the period. 

There have been opportunities to visit English literature classes for help 
in illustrating original stories. A French class had a session devoted to graphic 
art and modern French advertising. The consultant was called on for an illus- 
trated lecture on renaissance art by one of the world history classes. When an 
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all-states United Nations convocation was held in the city, the students of an 
eighth-grade English-social studies class were able to contribute a display of 
material which they had made as an art activity in connection with their 
United Nations unit. 

Even mathematics classes offer opportunities for integration with art, since 
so many aesthetic ideals are founded on the laws of nature and mathematics. 
Certain forms of modern design may be built from dynamic rectangles and 
mathematical proportions. Plans have been made to add interest to the study 
of square root by using such problems to construct dynamic forms and experi- 
ment with abstract design—design which is not useless, but rather the 
foundation for contemporary architecture. During the season when the 
Christmas fever infects the school, two mathematics classrooms were among 
the first to follow the example of the art club in painting their windows to 
represent stained glass. 

Many art lessons which might regularly be taught in a formal class are 
easily integrated with the students’ other assignments. Pen lettering, abstract 
design, clay modeling, and life drawing have been studied in relation to Eng- 
lish-social studies units, and no other motivation was needed than their use- 
fulness to the work at hand. 

The entire program in whatever it has accomplished to date owes its suc- 
cess to the co-operation given by the classroom teachers and the support of the 
administration. The importance of the classroom teacher is noticeable in the 
difference of the approach of various classes to their art work and the varying 
amounts of creativity displayed. When the teacher shows an eager interest in 
developing an art project, the attitude is immediately reflected in the class. 
The teacher’s interest in art is also of utmost importance because he or she 
may often carry on the guidance in the art activity after the consultant has 
introduced it and gone on to another class. Again, the teachers’ co-operation 
is vital when a creative project is under way which would be ruined by 
stopping after a certain allotted time. This teacher recognizes the feeling of 
the students for the work which they are doing and rearranges the plans so 
that they may continue while interest is fresh. 

One would not expect all classroom teachers to have an equal respect for 
and ability to recognize good creative work. Yet in this experiment most 
East Lansing teachers have shown tolerance and understanding. They have 
discovered, in addition, that student teachers who work under their super- 
vision must also be indoctrinated in modern methods of guidance in art. 
Thus, counseling in art is a continuing process of adult education as well as 


classroom teaching. 
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TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION IN MICHIGAN.— What enrollments and 
types of organization were found in the accredited public high schools of Michigan 
for the year 1949-50? In schools enrolling 1,000 or more pupils, the most common 
type was the 6-3-3 or junior-senior high-school type. Twenty-three (46 per cent) 
of the 50 schools in this class were organized on this plan. Fifteen 30 per cent) 
were organized on the 8-4 plan; 8 (16 per cent), on the 6-2-4 plan; 3, on the 6-6 plan; 
plan; and only 1 school, on the 7-5 plan. 

Of the 67 schools enrolling 500 to 999 pupils, 26 (39 per cent) were 6-year 
high schools; 18 (27 per cent) were of the junior-senior high-school 6-3-3 organiza- 
tion; 13 (19 per cent) reported an 8-4 organization; 7 reported a 6-2-4 organization; 
and 3 schools were organized on the 7-grade elementary and 5-year high-school 
plan. 

One hundred and four (51 per cent) of the 202 schools enrolling 200 to 499 
pupils were organized on the 6-6 plan (6 years elementary and 6 years high school). 
Thirty-seven (18 per cent) of these schools reported a 6-2-4 plan of organization; 
27 (13 per cent) reported the 8-4 plan; 18 (9 per cent), the 6-3-3 plan of organiza- 
tion; and 16 (8 per cent), the 7-5 plan. 

The 155 schools enrolling 1 to 199 pupils were divided as follows: 60 (39 per 
cent) organized on the 6-6 plan; 48 (31 per cent), on the 8-4 plan; 33 (21 per cent), 
on the 6-2-4 plan; 9 schools, on the 7-5 plan; and 5 on the 6-3-3 plan. 

The total number of accredited schools on which the study was based is 474, 
Forty-one per cent (193 schools) of this number are organized on the 6-6 plan; 
22 per cent (103 schools), on the 8-4 plan; 18 per cent (85 schools), on the 6-2-4 
plan; and 14 per cent (64 schools), on the 6-3-3 plan. 

In summarizing this information, the prevailing type of organization in schools 
enrolling 1,000 or more pupils is the 6-3-3 plan. In schools enrolling 500 to 999, the 
6-6 plan of organization is most common. In schools enrolling 200 to 499 and in 
those enrolling 1 to 199, the 6-6 plan is also most popular. The largest percentage 
for the 6-6 organization is among the schools enrolling 200 to 499. The 8-4 plan of 
organization is a close second to the 6-6 plan among the schools enrolling 1 to 199. 
The nonpublic schools, with very few exceptions, follow the 8-4 plan of organization. 
PROGRESS IN EDUCATION.—The 1950 Annual Report of the U. S. Office of 
Education has recently been released by Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. 
Ewing. The report, prepared by Commissioner of Education Earl James McGrath, 
covered the progress in American education during the year and reviewed demands 
on schools and colleges at the midcentury. “We need much more and much better 
education than ever before if the people of the United States are to achieve the 
strength for defense which is essential to the long pull ahead,” the Commissioner 
of Education reports. “The plain fact is,” said Dr. McGrath, “that the schools and 
colleges which were good enough for 1900 are not good enough for 1950 and will 
be hopelessly inadequate for 1975.” He added, “If the United States is to fulfill its 
obligation as a world power, it must have trained leaders supported by an informed 
electorate. In helping to meet this need, American education faces one of its greatest 
challenges.” The report points to progress in reducing illiteracy and in providing 
more nearly equal opportunity for all American youth without regard to race, creed, 
or color. Considerable work still needs to be done in these areas, however, the 
Commissioner of Education indicated. Discussing critical needs of American educa- 
tion, Dr. McGrath said, “Probably more than 100,000 new teachers will be needed 
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for the elementary schools each year for the next decade. The present rate of pro- 
duction is barely one-third that number. Even more serious, the number of fully 
qualified elementary-school teachers graduating each year from 4-year courses of 
training is slightly more than one-fifth of the 100,000 needed. The implications of 
these facts for American education are serious enough to justify the use of the 
much overworked word ‘crisis— in its fullest meaning.” 

“Every state is faced with a grave shortage of school facilities,” according to 
the report. “In view of the present international situation, the timing of additional 
school construction is important. But the fact remains that we must have more 
schools now. In an international emergency, expenditures for many things can 
legitimately be reduced or postponed, but education is not one of them. Democracy’s 
future depends on it. The nation’s children cannot be put into educational cold 
storage for the duration of the emergency, and then later moved into an academic 
hothouse for forced growth.” The rising tide of “war babies” beginning to engulf 
the lower grades will increase by approximately eight million in the elementary and 
secondary schools during the next 10 years, the report pointed out. 

The Commissioner called for a better educational program for exceptional 
children and adults “who through no fault of their own cannot profit fully from 
the usual opportunities, but who with proper education can become fully productive 
and happy members of society.” 

Dr. MeGrath declared, “An estimated forty million adults are conscious of the 
need for further learning under instruction, mainly in public affairs, homemaking 
including family life and parent education, vocational skills, commercial and business 
education, recreation including physical education and arts and crafts; but at last 
count the public schools enrolled only about three million of them. The rest of 
the adult population could profit from imaginative community-wide educational 
undertakings in civic education and competence, consumer education, family-life 
education, human relations, and the understanding of world affairs.” 

“Schools of today are on the whole doing a better job than formerly —- not 

merely as good a job, but a better one — in teaching reading, writing, and arith- 
metic... Evidence also indicates that the students of today are getting something 
their forebears did not find in school in anything like the same proportions — they 
are learning the three R’s of citizenship — Rights, Respect, and Responsibilities.” 
Copies of the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Education are available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
The single copy price is 20 cents. 
A NATIONAL NONPROFIT TESTING AGENCY.— An immediate survey of the 
abilities of the American people is critically needed for realistic planning in the 
present emergency and for peace, Henry Chauncey, President of Educational Test- 
ing Service, has declared in his Annual Report. Tests are now available or can be 
readily developed to measure the distribution of important abilities within the popu- 
lation. “We can easily support continued growth and development of specialized 
activities, vocations, and professions,” Mr. Chauncey said, “if we can devise ways of 
utilizing the nation’s human resources skillfully and with a minimum of wastage. 
A census of human abilities would bring to light the aptitude areas in which the 
nation’s talent shortages are most critical, and would be immediately useful in 
educational planning. 

“Data on the abilities of the school-going population are needed, not only 


in planning educational programs,” Mr. Chauncey stated, “but also for the educa- 
tional and vocational guidance of individual students whose abilities could then be 
compared with reliable national norms. “The Armed Forces have made great strides 
in determining the abilities needed for success in the innumerable specialties of 
the President reported, “yet this information cannot be utilized 


modern warfare,” 
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effectively for planning purposes until the national ability reservoir on which the 
Armed Forces can draw is known.” 

The President’s Report indicated that more than 375,000 candidates had been 
tested during the past fiscal year in various programs supervised by the Educational 
Testing Service. Some of the programs listed include the College Board examina- 
tions, Graduate Record Examinations, Law School and Medical College Admission 
Tests, and National Teacher Examinations. In addition, during the same period 
more than 360,000 tests were administered in national testing programs of the Co- 
operative Test Division of the Educational Testing Service. 

More than 350 new tests were developed by the Educational Testing Service during 
1949-1950, Mr. Chauncey reported, and approximately the same number of tests are 
in experimental stages of development. Among the types represented are new tests 
of scientific, mechanical, and legal aptitude, current events, vocabulary, grammar and 
composition, engineering, science, and home economics, 

Educational Testing Service is a nationwide, non-profit testing organization 

formed in 1948 as a merger of the testing activities of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the College Entrance Examination Board, and the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion of The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. It has offices at 
20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey, and Los Angeles, California. 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ON FILM.—The world-famous Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra has completed a series of thirteen musical compositions on film presented 
by Sterling Films, as the Ambassador Master Works Musical Series. Under the baton 
of five of its latter-day conductors, the orchestra plays excerpts from the works of 
Strauss, Beethoven, Mozart, Offenbach, Wagner, and Schubert while the mobile cam- 
era brings eye-catching close-ups of the conductor, the musicians, and their instru- 
ments. Each and every one of these films is uniquely adaptable to classroom work 
in music appreciation, conductor-player rapport, and instrument handling, as well 
as movie enjoyment. Music lovers will thrill to these famous compositions; music 
students will gain much in valuable technical know-how; and anyone who appre- 
ciates fine music will find hours of enjoyment in this brilliant series. 

The Ambassador Master Works Musical Series is available on 16-mm. sound 
films in 1, 114, 1%, and 2 reel lengths, prices ranging from $30 to $50 depending on 
these lengths. The entire set or any individual part of it may be obtained from pho- 
tographic dealers, film rental libraries, or may be ordered from Sterling Films di- 
rectly, 316 West 17th Street, New York 19, New York. 

NEA TO RELEASE NEW FILM ON SCHOOLS THIS SUMMER.—Secure the Bless- 
ings, a National Education Association motion picture which shows the role of the pub- 
lic schools in a democracy, will be ready for distribution this summer. The film is the 
first in a series of motion pictures to be sponsored by the NEA under a new five-year 
plan which calls for one motion picture a year for the next five years. It is a co-opera- 
tive venture between the state education associations and the NEA. Affiliated Film 
Producers, Inc., of New York City, is producing the film. It will be distributed by the 
state education associations in 16-mm. Although a documentary film, Secure the 
Blessings, dramatizes the role of the public schools in preparing young people for 
their place as citizens in the American way of life. The film characterizes people 
from all walks of life who have the same thing in common—they were once school 
children of America. From the background of their public school education, these 
people are better able to solve their own problems in the democratic way—without 
resort to lies, bribery, or violence. In short, the picture points out that patriotism is 
more than banners or slogans or marching crowds, It’s a spirit of solving problems 
in a democratic way, and this method can best be learned by children in our public 
schools. The second film in this series, concerning the role of the teacher, is still in 
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the script stages and will go into actual production this fall, Present plans call for 
the film to be ready for distribution in the spring of 1952. The script for this film is 
being written by Agrafilms, Inc., of Athens, Ga. 

FILMS ON ART AND SCULPTURE—United World Films Inc., has produced a 
series of 16-mm. sound motion pictures dealing with art subjects. The following films 
are now available at an attractive rental basis, either singly or as a group. 
Rodin—This film is a colorful biography of the spiritual father of contemporary 
sculpture. It was photographed in France and the United States and presents Rodin’s 
incomparable creations, as “The Thinker,” “The Burghers of Calais,” “Eternal 
Spring.” “The Kiss.” Black and white, 23 min. Rental, 1 or 2 days, $12.50. 
Composers in Clay—A carefully and vividly presented record of the three dec- 
ades that followed the period of Rodin. More than a dozen outstanding sculptors, 
such as Rodin, Maillol, Bouselle, Despiau and their work, make this an unusual, 
authoritative, and complete art film. Artists seen in various aspects of their work 
give students and artists an understanding of problems of sculpturing. Black and 
white, 22 min. Rental, 1 or 2 days, $10.00. 

Sittin’ Pretty—(Techniques of Oil Portraiture)—This film gives art instructors and 
critics an opportunity to introduce and observe artist Rudolph Coats. Mr. Coats 
demonstrates portrait painting and explains each step in the procedure. Color, 20 
min. Rental, 1 or 2 days, $20.00. 

Your National Gallery — This film shows some of the world’s masterworks in 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D, C. It is useful for art study and 
art appreciation. Among the American masterworks exhibited are some by Stuart, 
West, Sully, Harding, and Morse. The English artists, Gainsborough, Romney, Rae- 
burn, and Reynolds are represented. Raphael’s “Madonna and Her Child,” the 
“Mother and Child” of Berardo Daddi, “The Visitation” by Pietro Di Cosimo, and 
works of Renoir, Gaugin, Cezanne, and Rembrandt are shown. Black and white, 10 


min. Rental, 1 or 2 days, $7.50. Rental for entire group, 1 or 2 days, $45.00. Rental 
for longer periods will be furnished upon request. Communications should be ad- 
dressed to the United World Films, Inc., Attention Mrs. M. Esberg, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE SALARIES OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF, 
1946-47 to 1948-49 
(Source, U. S. Office of Education) 





Number of States 
Average salaries 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 


Number of States 

Average salaries 1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 

0 0 $2,600 to $2,799— 
$1,000 to $1,199 0 0 $2,800 to $2,999— 
$1,200 to $1,399- ] $3,000 to $3,199— 
$1.400 to $1,599 . 0 $3.200 to $3,399— 
$1,600 to $1,799— ‘ $3,400 to $3,599—- 
$1,800 to $1,999. $3,600 to $3,799— 
$2,000 to $2,199. - $3,800 to $3,999— 
$2,200 to $2,399 ‘ $4,000 to $4,199— 
$2,400 to $2,599— ‘ 6 
WILL YOU SPEND THIRTY MINUTES FOR CITIZENSHIP? —The Citizenship 
Committee of the National Education Association is making a collection of interesting 
community projects and school activities that shows good citizenship in action. The 
Committee has prepared a questionnaire for circulation entitled Thirty Minutes for 
Citizenship, in order to obtain a clearer picture of citizenship activities throughout the 
nation. Communities and schools which have good citizenship projects are asked to 
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write for a copy of the questionnaire from the Citizenship Committee, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

SCIENCE TEACHERS LAUNCH STUDY OF SCHOOL FACILITIES—The National 
Science Teachers Association of the National Education Association has undertaken a 
study of the type of school facilities necessary for better science instruction, according 
to Robert H. Carleton, executive secretary. The project, which has been made possible 
by contributions from private donors interested in science, will be in co-operation with 
the U. S. Office of Education. “There is over the nation widespread planning for new 
or remodeled school buildings,” Mr, Carleton said. “This activity will continue because 
of the needs of an increasing number of pupils who are entering and progressing 
through our schools. Several general reports have come out since 1927, but there is 
no thorough publication available for the guidance of the many science teachers 
and other educational leaders who are called upon to recommend room arrangements, 
furnishings, equipment, supplies, and other facilities for science instruction. This 
new project is expected to furnish an opportunity for setting the stage for better and 
more science teaching.” Results of the study will be published and distributed by the 
U. S. Office of Education without cost to the Association. 

TESTING, GUIDANCE, AND READING IMPROVEMENT—Two new 1951 catalogs 
of testing, guidance, and reading-improvement materials are available free from Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. One is for 
elementary teachers, counselors, and administrators—the other for high-school and 
college personnel. Copies for individual use, or for distribution to classes in guidance 
or tests and measurements, may be obtained from the publishers on request. 
THREE INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING TOURS—U. S. teachers will meet 
teachers of European countries on international understanding tour programs offered 
for the first time this summer. Teachers have a choice of three seven-week itineraries: 
(1) England, Holland, and Scandinavia; (2) France, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, 
and England; (3) Italy, Austria, Switzerland, and France. Tour members will spend 
about a week in each country. In addition to meeting teachers and seeing outstand- 
ing attractions, groups will talk with experts on the history, government, social 
progress, and arts of the respective nations. Official committees on cultural relations 
will welcome the groups as they move through Europe. Editors of Scholastic Maga- 
zines will be tour leaders. On the continent the Scholastic tour groups will travel 
in chartered, deluxe Linjebuss coaches with a trained hostess accompanying each 
party. 
Steamship space has been reserved for six sailing dates beginning June 1. 
Further information on the all-expense international understanding tours, organized 
by Scholastic Magazines, may be obtained from the United States Travel Agency, 
Inc., 807 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. The cost of each tour program, in- 
cluding ocean steamer passage, will be $998. Membership in the tours is open to 
teachers, school administrators and supervisors, librarians, and their wives and 
husbands. 

PUBLICATION OF AN INSTRUCTIONAL POSTER ANNOUNCED—The National 
Science Teachers Association and the National Commission on Safety Education, both 
of the National Education Association, have collaborated in the publication of an 
instructional poster dealing with the “fire triangle.” The poster, designed for junior 
high-school use, illustrates the three elements in burning or in a fire. Copies of the 
poster together with teaching suggestions and a test for students are available for 
25 cents per packet from these offices at NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

A READING CLINIC.—The Temple University Eighth Annual Reading Institute was 
held in Philadelphia from January 29 to February 2, 1951. Delegates attending the 
week’s program of meetings for reading specialists, classroom teachers, and super- 
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visors, represented thirty states. In addition, there were several delegates from 
Canada and one from New Zealand. Throughout this conference the sequence of 
language development and the relation of reading instruction to this sequence was 
emphasized. Under the guidance of Dr. Emmett A. Betts, the Reading: Clinic Staff 
and such visiting lecturers as Dr. Ernest Horn, conferees were trained in practical 
classroom techniques for the teaching of reading. Laboratory sessions were pro- 
vided to give delegates an opportunity to use these techniques under the supervision 
of trained specialists. Temple University has announced that the “Prevention and 
Correction of Reading Difficulties” will be the theme for the next Institute program, 
which is scheduled for the week of January 28 to February 1, 1952. Those interested 
in securing advance information should write to Dr. Emmett A, Betts, The Reading 
Clinic, Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 

PRINCIPLES OF MARKING AND REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS.—The Jan- 
uary, 1951, issue (pages 15-24) of School Review contains an article entitled “Prin- 
ciples Pertaining to Marking and Reporting Pupil Progress” by E. C. Bolmeier, He 
states: “The best assurance of a satisfactory marking and reporting system is to 
develop it on the basis of needs and sound principles. A first step, therefore, is 
to outline a set of principles. Many of the principles may be gleaned from educa- 
tional literature dealing with the problems. A school staff which is undertaking the 
task of improving the marking and reporting system might, however, formulate at 
least some of the principles itself.” In the article he sets forth the following ten 
principles: (1) The marking and reporting system should be in harmony with 
the philosophy of education held by the school for which the reporting system is 
to be used. (2) The marking and reporting system should be designed and utilized 
primarily for the purpose of benefiting the pupil rather than the teacher, (3) The 
marking and reporting system should be developed democratically with the co- 
operative participation of the person concerned. (4) The marking and reporting 
system should be sufficiently analytical to be meaningful and informative to pupils, 
parents, and counselors, (5) The number and nature of the factors to be marked 
should bear a relationship to objectives which are considered germane to the course. 
(6) Each factor on the appraisal report should be marked with symbols which are 
immediately meaningful to all persons who have occasion to review the report. 
(7) The frequency of preparing reports and submitting them to the homes should 
be determined on the basis of relative values. (8) The manner in which the appraisal 
reports are submitted to the parents should be determined by the relative import- 
ance of economy and the assurance that they reach their intended destination. (9) 
The appraisal reports may be used to compute whatever final marks are required 
but not to revive the antiquated principle of competition. (10) The marking and 
reporting system should be evaluated continuously and modified, when deemed 
desirable, in accordance with the same democratic principles by which it was orig- 
inally designed. 

THE MEDICAL PROFESSION.—The college preparation for medical, dental, and 
public health fields should not be preprofessional in character. We should abolish so- 
called “pre-medical” education in the colleges of the country. There is no such thing 
as premedical education, nor should students in colleges who plan to enter profes- 
sional schools be regarded as premedical or predental students. That education is 
not “pre” anything, but should be devoted to the objective of providing as broad a 
cultural education as the institution can provide. It should be a preparation not 
for medicine or dentistry or public health, but for life. Students should be selected 
for professional education not so much upon scholastic grades or the subjects which 
they have taken as upon their character, personality, intelligence, ability, industry, 
general culture, resourcefulness, maturity, and evidence of a grasp of the principles 
underlying the sciences upon which medical study is dependent. Success in the war 
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on disease is not a matter of physical facilities, organizations, or the total number 
of professional workers in any field, or even extensive knowledge of the problems 
involved. Only through properly trained and competent personnel can a community 
expect to meet its responsibilities for the care and treatment of illness and the 
preservation of health. There is no substitute for this essential feature . . . 

The first step in this process is to awaken a wider social consciousness in the 
faculties of our own institutions and to introduce that flexibility of instruction which 
will permit a freer interpretation of the obligations of the doctor. Of equal importance 
is the selection of students who are motivated not to be technicians but to be citizens 
and leaders in medical thinking, because medical practice is not a private enterprise 
alone but a public responsibility. All of the leading medical schools are fully 
aware of these questions and are studying the ways and means by which this point 
of view can be presented to staff and students. They are making every effort to 
move, perhaps conservatively—and this is wise—in the direction of finding a solution 
without destroying or undermining the quality of medical care which has been the 
cherished tradition of American medicine or impairing the high level of medical 
education which, even before the war, was unexcelled anywhere in the world.—The 
Educational Record, January, 1951. 

THE NEA CONVENTION.—Approximately 3,500 delegates are expected to be in 
attendance at the 89th annual meeting and 30th meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly of the National Education Association to be held at San Francisco, July 1-6. 
Plans are going forward for the program which will consist of business sessions, 
discussion groups on current problems, professional clinics, and general sessions. 
INQUIRY ON STUDENT NEEDS.—Dr, Frederick L. Pond, Supervising Curriculum 
Consultant, of the State Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has developed a 4-page questionnaire of 60 questions with the purpose of ascertaining 
what students within any given high school are thinking about the problem of how 
well their high school is preparing them as workers, homemakers, and citizens. The 
questionnaire is divided into ten categories or imperative needs of youth — work, 
health, citizenship, home, thrift, science, appreciation, leisure, language, and respect 
for other people. Each of these contains five questions. In addition, 10 questions 
attempt to evaluate the student’s over-all reaction to the questions and to his school. 
By this questionnaire, the school can make a study of these student responses and thus 
secure a composite picture of how well it is meeting the needs of its pupils. At the 
same time, this study will reveal curriculum and instructional shortcomings, pointing 
the way to necessary readjustments and expansion of the school program. While these 
forms are not available through the State Department of Public Instruction, schools 
interested in making such a survey of student reactions may secure the form from the 
Meadville Tribune Printing Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania, at the following 
quantity prices: 250 forms for $7.00; 500 forms for $12.00; and 1,000 at $22.50. 

WALL CHARTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS.—The United Nations Department of 
Public Information, Lake Success, New York, has recently released a series of six wall 
charts (size 40 inches by 20 inches) showing pictorially and by words the organizational 
setup of the U. N. and some of its work. One chart portrays the aims of the United 
Nations, and another chart portrays the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The 
Picturama is a teaching visual aid designed to bring to students a clearer understand- 
ing of the function of the six main organs of the U. N. A 35-mm. filmstrip entitled 
Structure for Peace is also available free on request for use in conjunction with the 
pictures. 

WORKSHOP ON HIGH-SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS—The School of Journalism of 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, will conduct a one-week Workshop on High-School 
Publications, beginning Monday, June 18, and continuing through Saturday noon, 
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June 23. The 5%-day session is planned to help high-school students and teachers in 
editing and directing all types of high-school publications. “Workshoppers” in general 
will be divided into three groups: (1) editors and advisers of yearbooks; (2) editors 
and advisers of newspapers; and (3) students and teachers interested in the business 
phases of yearbooks and newspapers. Special attention will also be given to the mim- 
eographed publications and to photography, Requests for information should be sent 
to Professor L. J. Hortin, Publications Workshop Director, Box 240, Athens, Ohio. 
STUDIES IN EDUCATION.—The School of Education of Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, has recently published abstracts of the theses of all the individuals 
(21 in number) who received their Doctor of Education degree during the calendar 
year 1950. This series will be published annually in January and are available at 
$1.00 each from the Indiana Bookstore at Bloomington. Some of the abstracts in- 
cluded in the 1950 edition include studies about the summer high school, socio-eco- 
nomic factors related to school building locations, religious education in Indiana 
schools, teachers’ teaching load ‘in Indiana, and teacher placement. 

REPORT ON THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE.—To date a number of reports 
of the White House Conference have been issued. However, the full Fact Finding 
Report is scheduled for release this fall. The Report on State and Local Action (75 
cents); Report on Youth, National Organizations, and Federal Government (75 
cents); and an album of the White House Conference highlights are available. The 
album ($10.00) includes 12-minute excerpts of 15 speeches made at the Conference, 
a statement by three youth delegates on the theme of the Conference, and a 27-minute 
documentary program presenting a running account of events at the Conference meet- 
ings. The set includes seven 16-inch, double-faced records, 331-3 rpm. They can be 
played on any standard playback equipment, but not on the ordinary home record 
player. These two reports and the album may be ordered from the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, FSA Building, North, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Health Publications Institute, Inc., 216 North Dawson St., Raleigh, North 

Carolina, has published conference reports. To date the following reports are avail- 
able through this Institute: Official Conference Proceedings (cloth bound, $4.00; 
paper bound, $2.00) ; Fact Finding Reports: A Digest ($1.00) ; A Chart Book ($1.00) ; 
The Conference Platform (15 cents); The Pledge to Children—a scroll (16” x 25”, 
50 cents; 12”x 18%”, 10 cents). All five publications, including cloth-bound Pro- 
ceedings, when purchased as a package, may be secured for a total of $5.00. 
THE ONE-HOUR CLASS PERIOD.—The lengthened period will enable a richer 
curriculum offering for all pupils of the upper six grades at no increase in cost for 
teacher help and room space. If the program is organized on the six one-hour period 
basis and all teachers are assigned for five or six periods to their respective classroom 
work, the study hall with all its problems can be thus eliminated. 

The lengthened period program will enable the average and above-average pupils 
to do all their work at school, thus making homework unnecessary. Too frequently, 
however, homework must be done under unsatisfactory conditions—the radio or tele- 
vision set competes for a pupil’s attention, company may arrive, chores may be wait- 
ing. It does not, of course, rule out homework in the case of the weaker student or of 
the better student who gets behind in his work. When all work is done at school, the 
teacher may know what and how well each pupil does his work and, by his supervising, 
he removes all incentive to copy or have someone else do the pupil’s work. The prop- 
erly used lengthened period can be extremely valuable in a school of any size, and no 
administrator of a large school should hesitate to experiment with it—The Indiana 
Teacher, February, 1951. 

WORKSHOPS IN GUIDANCE AND STUDENT PERSONNEL PLANNED. — The 
National Association of Deans of Women, an NEA department, has received an- 
nouncements of several workshops in guidance and student personnel scheduled to be 
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held during the summer months. Information on the workshops may be obtained from 
NADW, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

PUPILS TODAY HAVE BETTER OPPORTUNITY FOR GOOD MARKS IN TESTS. 
—Children today have a better opportunity of making good marks in their school tests 
than their great-grandparents had. The difference in tests given today and a hundred 
years ago is apparent in a report prepared by Gertrude Hawkins Luther of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The report compares the results of written examinations given in 1848 in four 
senior high schools in Cleveland with the results of the same tests given to pupils in 
four junior high schools 100 years later. 

In 1848, the pupils had 924 correct answers on six tests. A total of 955 correct 
answers were scored by the pupils 100 years later, The percentage of correct answers, 
according to the report published by the Research Division of the National Education 
Association, was 38.5 per cent in 1848 and 39.8 in 1947. Although the difference be- 
tween the two groups in percentage of correct answers was slight, there was consider- 
able variation in the ages of the pupils taking the tests. In 1848, the pupils ranged 
from 10 to 19 years of age. Pupils of 1947 ranged from 12 to 14 years. 

JUNIOR GUIDANCE SERVICE.—Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., 
Chicago 10, Illinois, now offers a special monthly service of authoritative and timely 
materials to answer the expressed guidance needs of elementary and junior high 
schools. During the school year, a subscription to this service brings a total of 83 
different pieces—plus the resources of SRA Research Service. There are special 
quantity savings when multiple subscriptions are ordered. Pre-publication charter 
subscriptions are available to schools, groups, and individuals who suscribe to Junior 
Guidance Service before September 1, 1951, at $17.60 (regularly $22.00). For par- 
ticulars write to the above address. 

TELEVISION IN EDUCATION.—Higher Education, a semimonthly publication of 
the U. S. Office of Education, devotes its entire April, 1951, issue to “Educational 
Television, Articles included are: “Education Is Interested in Television,” “Educa- 
tion’s Case for Television Presented at the Hearings, “Visual Education and Televi- 
sion,” and “Educational Films in Television.” The special issue also contains a 
condensed survey of current educational television programs; discussion of 12 insti- 
tutions of higher learning that have applied for TV licenses; and news notes on such 
developments as the television course at the Johns Hopkins University. Copies of 
Higher Education are available at 10 cents each through the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C. 

1950 GRADUATES MAKE GOOD.—The P. S. duPont High School has just com- 
pleted a survey of the post-high-school activities of all members of the graduating 
class of June, 1950. The report shows that approximately 97 per cent of this class 
were either continuing their education or engaged in useful occupations within two 
months after graduation. Less than three per cent were unemployed by September, 
1950. The graduating class numbered 311, of whom 163 were girls and 148 were boys. 
This study shows that 51 per cent of the class are continuing their education while 
approximately 43 per cent are working. Only 2 per cent were in the armed services, 
1 per cent, married; and 3 per cent, unemployed.—Wilmington, Delaware School 
News. 

1951 BABE RUTH SPORTSMANSHIP PROGRAM. — A total of 1,000 additional 
schools will participate this year for the first time in the Babe Ruth Sportsmanship 
Award Program. The program, which is sponsored by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals and the American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, both departments of the National Education Association, and 
the Babe Ruth Foundation, is aimed at promoting good sportsmanship and fair play. 
When the program was inaugurated in 1950, a total of 1,000 schools participated. A 
total of 2,000 schools in 38 states will take part in the 1951 program. Further infor- 
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mation may be obtained from Carl A. Troester, Jr., Director, Babe Ruth Sportsmanship 
Program, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 

MENTAL HEALTH WORK AS A PROFESSION.—Encouraging more young people 
to enter mental health work as a profession, the Mental Health Institute of the 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, has published a new series of 
five pamphlets on Careers in Mental Health. These pamphlets describe opportunities, 
personal qualifications, and educational requirements for work in psychiatry, clinical 
psychology, psychiatric social work, and psychiatric nursing. Single copies are avail- 
able from the National Institute of Mental Health, Bethesda 14, Maryland. Larger 
quantities are available from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
with a 25 per cent discount on quantities of 100 or more. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—A new examiner’s Manual for the Kuder Preference 
Record—Vocational, Form C, is available on request, the publishers Science Research 
(Associates announce. Latest results of continuing research have been incorporated in 
this revision. Two sets of new adult men norms; improved occupational profile data; 
new job profiles for men and women; a revised job chart, and a thorough summary of 
latest validity data are included. Qualified educators, administrators, and executives 
may obtain copies of the newly revised Manual. Write: Information Department, 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


NEED FOR SCHOOL HOUSING.—America’s No. 1 school headache is its lack of 
adequate schoolhouses, a committee of citizens from 29 national organizations empha- 
sized in a special report entitled Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses, The report, pre- 
senting information on what has happened to our schools during the past 25 years and 
reviewing current and anticipated schoolhousing problems. was made public by Earl 
James MeGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 
The report tells briefly what happened to our schools during the past quarter of 

a century and reveals that we will need at least 50 per cent more classrooms over the 
next 10 years than we now have to take care of the rapidly increasing school popula- 
tion. “By 1959-60,” the report says, “270,000 new classrooms will be needed for 
increased enrollment in grades 1-12; 150,000 for necessary replacements: 60,000 for 
reorganized school districts; and 40,000 for kindergartens and grades 13 and 14.” The 
total cost of this number of needed classrooms, according to the report, will be 
$14,040,000,000, an expenditure which is termed “an investment in America.” Copies 
of the report, Citizens Look at Our Schoolhouses, are available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Single copies are 15 cents each. A discount 
of 25 per cent is allowed on orders for 100 copies or more. 
\ COURSE IN PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR TEACHERS. — “Public Relations for 
Teachers” is a new course now being offered for Los Angeles school personnel by 
John H. MeCoy, nationally known public relations official connected with The Fluor 
Corporation, Ltd. Believed to be the first of its kind in Southern California, the class 
meets at East Los Angeles Junior College and carries two units of college credit in 
addition to salary points for city teachers. 
AMERICAN WRITING ON EUROPEAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS DURING 1950. 

What Americans wrote about Europe and American-European relations, in books, 
pamphlets, and journals of opinion published in 1950, is reviewed in a new publica- 
tion just issued by the Library of Congress. It shows a strong feeling of concern 
replacing previous detachment on the subject. Entitled The United States and Europe 
1950, the publication examines the main ideas put before the public in nearly 500 
books and major articles. These were selected with emphasis on diversity of view- 
point and argument. Intended as a key to American thinking about Europe, The 
United States and Europe 1950 is the third annual survey in this field to be published 
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by the Library. It is for sale by the Card Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., at $1.40 per copy. 

A SPECIAL PHASE OF READING.—*Mass Communication” will be highlighted 
in the nineteenth annual Claremont College Reading Conference held on the Scripps 
College Campus, Claremont, California, July 9 through July 13 under the sponsorship 
of Claremont College and the Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, national edu- 
cation sorority. The Claremont Conference, oldest among the reading conferences in 
this country, is nationally known for its sponsorship of broad and inclusive treatments 
of the reading process. “Reading: Behaving Discriminatively.” Emphasis on this 
concept of reading makes the Claremont Conference unique in its appeal to teachers 
of all grades and of all subject areas. Fifteen yearbooks have been published in con- 
junction with the conference. These are widely used in colleges and schools through- 
out the United States and in several foreign lands. Living accommodations in college 
dormitories are available for conferees. A conference fee of $15.00 is charged for 
persons not regularly registered for the summer session. For detailed information 
write to Dr, Peter L. Spencer, Claremont College Reading Conference, Harper Hall, 
Claremont, Calif. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE.—As a public service, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, has devoted the entire March, 1951, issue of School 
Life, official journal of the Office of Education, to the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. The contents of the issue include the following: 
“The President’s Challenge to the White House Conference;” “An Opportunity and 
a Responsibility for Americans,” by Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Administrator; 
“Citizenship Begins with Children,” by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; “Development of Healthy Personalities in Children,” by Benjamin S. 
Spock, M. D., Rochester Child Health Institute, Rochester, Minnesota; “Socio-Eco- 
nomic Influences Upon Children’s Learning,” by Allison Davis, Professor of Educa- 
tion, the University of Chicago; “Platform and Recommendations of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth” (Final and complete); “Excerpts 
from Conference Statements and Reports;” “Conference Recommendations for Fol- 
low-up Programs;” “Consensus of the Conference;” “Educational Aids Pertaining to 
Children and Youth” (White House Conference, Office of Education, Children’s Bu- 
reau): and “Midcentury White House Conference Pledge to Children.” The single 
copy price of this special issue of School Life is 15 cents. A discount of 25 per cent 
is allowed on orders for 100 copies or more to be sent to one address. Send your 
request for copies to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE TO INAUGURATE NEW UN 
EDUCATION SERVICE.—A United Nations Education Service, which will select and 
distribute materials for classroom use and maintain contacts with organizations inter- 
ested in education for international understanding, will be inaugurated by the NEA 
Committee on International Relations in September. UNES will publish a bi-weekly 
newsletter giving firsthand information on the United Nations and other international 
activities with related teaching suggestions and bibliographies. A representative of the 
Service will attend United Nations sessions which would be of interest to educators. 
Close liaison with the UN will be maintained through a branch office in New York 
City. The Service will be a nonprofit activity, financed largely by subscriptions. Rates, 
based on school population figures, range from $20-$50 per year. For further infor- 
mation. write: NEA Committee on International Relations, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

LIFE ADJUSTMENT CONFERENCE.—The annual Life Adjustment Conference at 
St. Mary’s Lake Camp, Michigan, was attended January 19-20 by 154 high-school 
teachers, administrators, counselors, and college personnel. Groups were established 
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in Curriculum, Guidance, Drop-Outs, Pre-Induction Education, Group Guidance, 
Problems of Teachers, Educational Procedures, and Teacher Education. A 12-page 
report recently distributed by Mr. Harry Nesman of the Michigan State Department 
of Education, Lansing, sums up the many discussion highlights and the committee 
recommendations which emerged from the conference. Following is a summary of the 
Drop-Out Group of its suggestions for the correction of the problem: (1) Curriculum 
revision of a drastic sort. (2) Working with causative conditions in the lives of poten- 
(3) Constant remedial assistance. (4) 


tial drop-outs beginning in the third grade. 
(5) Providing success 


Altering feelings of teachers toward lower-class nonachievers. 
for each child. (6) Providing intimate groups with which each youngster can identify 
himself. Counsel should be given each child on club and social participation to insure 
that each child has friends in school. (7) Solving his emotional problems through 
counseling. (8) Steering the potential drop-out early into planned, supervised work 
experience for credit. Careful planning of his summer experiences. (9) Introducing 
him to many adults who will help him learn about the world of work and the way of 
life of many people who are different from his parents. (10) Manage his friendships 
and cliques so that he will not be dominated by friends who will pull him away from 
(11) Centinuous personal contact throughout school between teacher 
Provide group meetings, anticipating life crises such as the draft, 
marriage, work. (13) Do exit-interviewing with each drop-out. Help with job place- 
ment. (14) Work to change the concept of public school education from the stereo- 
type of “book learning that goes on in a building” to a “flexible, meaningful, useful, 
active, social experience which every child can accomplish regardless of his reading 


school plans. 
and pupil. (12) 


level or inherited social class.” 


Holding the present drop-out in school will: 
drop-out is six times as likely to become delinquent as the child who stays in school.) 
It costs five times as much to house a delinquent as it costs to school a normal child. 
(2) Increase economic productivity and decrease unemployment. (3) Cut down on 
crime, mental illness, and adolescent marriage. (4) Save money for the schools. (5) 
Recruit support for public school education from laboring groups who are now re- 
jected by our somewhat aristocratic concept of secondary education —The Bulletin of 
the Michigan Secondary-School Association. 

SONGS OF THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS AVAILABLE ON RECORDS. — Ancient 
songs which the last of the Chippewa warriors and other tribal leaders recorded nearly 
half a century ago in return for the promise that their voices would “be preserved in 
Washington, in a building that would not burn down,” have just been issued by the 
Library of Congress on phonograph records available for distribution to the general 
public. The album containing these records is entitled Songs of the Chippewa. Thirty 
different authentic songs of the Chippewa tribe, sung by 16 of its members, including 
four women, are contained in the new album. It is the first of several projected releases 
devoted to the traditional music of the North American Indians. which the Library 
plans to include in its series of published recordings of folk music selected from the 
Archives of American Folk Song. Besides being available in the usual album of five 
records playing at a speed of 78 rpm, the new release has also been produced on a 
single long-playing record (331-3 rpm). A pamphlet prepared by Dr. Frances Dens- 
more, of Red Wing, Minnesota, accompanies the recordings and explains the songs 


(1) Decrease delinquency. (The 


and their backgrounds. 
Songs of the Chippewa may be ordered directly from the Recording Laboratory, 


Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C., at a cost of $8.25 for the album of five 
records or $4.50 for the long-playing record. 

JOB UPGRADING PROGRAM FOR OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH—On April 25, 
1949, the Detroit Public Schools and the Detroit Council for Youth Service, a repre- 
sentative group from various organizations in the city interested in youth, initiated a 
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Job Upgrading Program at Northeastern High Schoo] for young people 16 to 21 years 
old who have left school and who are unemployed. Recent statistics in Detroit indi- 
cate that during a school year an estimated 4,500 school drop-outs, 16 to 18 years 
old, will pass through a period of being unemployed, though the number varies, of 
course, with the supply and demand in the labor market, When the Inter-Agency 
Youth Planning Committee canvassed employers in an attempt to interest them in a 
training program to help make these young people more employable, neither business 
nor industrial concerns could see their way clear to co-operate in such a program. In 
filling regular jobs their preference was for workers 18 years and older. 

Therefore, at the recommendation of the Inter-Agency Youth Planning Commit- 
tee, the Board of Education began the experimental Job Upgrading Program. The 
basic philosophy of the program is as follows: (1) To provide an opportunity for 
“school drop-outs,” 16 to 21 years old, who have had difficulty in securing employ- 
ment or in keeping their jobs, to learn how to be successful workers and desirable 
tiembers of society as well as to provide a place where these young people will find 
security, guidance, and understanding. (2) To encourage young people who “don’t 
want to work” to go to work and to find satisfaction in it. (3) To encourage the “drop- 
out” to return to regular school whenever possible-—The American Child, February, 
1951. 

STUDY OF DROP-OUTS AND GRADUATES—The staff of the Perry High School, 
Perry, Michigan, has conducted a study of the students who dropped from school dur- 
ing the first semester of this school year, The study was conducted with the goal of 
discovering the reasons for these drop-outs and of preventing them in the future. 
Questionnaires were also sent to former graduates of the Perry High School to gain 
an opinion from them of what is most needed to guarantee graduates a better chance 
of success. The material is being used in the school’s guidance program. 

RECENT SCHOOL SURVEYS—The Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
of the College of Education, University of Wyoming, is at present conducting school 
surveys at Douglas, Sundance, and Lovell, Wyoming. The surveys at Douglas and 
Sundance are complete surveys covering the community and its schools; present 
school building facilities; school building needs; the educational program; pupil 
achievement; and an analysis of the financial ability of the school district. 

Ss. C. BOARD ADOPTS RESOLUTION AGAINST SALE OF DRINKS, CANDIES— 
South Carolina’s State Board of Education recently adopted a resolution against the 
sale of soft drinks and candies to pupils during school hours on school premises. The 
resolution states, “That the State Board of Education requests all school administra- 
tors and officials in the public schools, in the interest of better health habits and 
better education throughout South Carolina, to refrain from allowing the sale of 
soft drinks and candies to pupils during school hours on the school premises and to 
encourage pupils’ participation in the school-lunch program and the sale of whole- 
some foods where a complete lunch is not possible and further that the State Super- 
intendent as secretary of the Board be authorizd to notify all school administrators 
at the Board’s request.” 

OUR HIGH-SCHOOL YOUTH—Roughly ten per cent of the six million boys and 
girls in high school today have IQ’s above 120. A major fraction of these 600,000 
students are sufficiently gifted mentally to represent the “seed corn” of our country’s 
leadership 25 years from now. All of them could profit by a college education, Yet 
less than half will actually go on to college and a third or more will leave school with- 
out enough education to make even reasonably good use of their abilities. 

UBEA ANNUAL MEETING IN SAN FRANSISCO—The Representative Assembly 
of the United Business Education Association, a department of the NEA, will hold 
its annual meeting in San Francisco on June 30-July 2. The first session, tours, and 
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fellowship luncheon will be open to business teachers and their guests. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly is composed of two delegates from each of the forty-nine affiliated 
associations and the twenty-two members of the UBEA Executive Board. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CIVIL DEFENSE—With the ever-increasing interest among 
educators as well as private individuals in civil defense, a demand for clear and 
comprehensive informational material on the subject is growing steadily, As a special 
service, British Information Services has compiled a 9-page bibliography of 25 six- 
teen mm. sound films on Civil Defense and innumerable books and pamphlets deal- 
ing with various phases of civil defense measures, which are all available through 
BIS. This bibliography will be sent free of charge upon request to British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

MATHEMATICS AND THE CURRICULUM-—In teaching mathematics, as in other 
fields in both elementary and secondary schools, psychologists have more and more 
cautioned about abbreviating experience and proceeding too rapidly to verbal sym- 
bolism, Studies show that pupils should be encouraged to fit their own symbols pre- 
cisely to a situation because it is only in this manner that the teacher can learn what 
the experience really means to the pupils. In more and more classrooms, teachers 
are saying. “Teil this in your own words.” Pupils are confronted with many experi- 
ence situations involving mathematics so that each can build up a backlog of informa- 
tion which makes it possible to express himself clearly, precisely, and correctly. 
Pupils can hardly be expected to apply teacher or text-book-formulated answers, 
memorized but not understood, to new problems or challenges. 

Again, in the teaching of mathematics, no less than in other fields, it’ is 
important for the teacher to understand the pupils’ backgrounds, to know how 
children learn and how they use their learnings, how their mental processes operate, 
what mistakes they are likely to make, and how these mistakes can be converted 
into successes. In so far as mathematics is concerned, it is necessary for the teacher 
to be grounded in the nomenclature and logic, as well as the devices and applications, 
“of mathematics. A good grounding in the “number system” is a help in both ele- 
mentary and high school. Immature and inexperienced pupils, whether they be in 
the kindergarten or the high school, must be dealt with on their levels of learning. 
Better methods, better organization will improve the situation in the classroom but 
as long as human nature is what it is, pupils will vary, regardless of how pupils are 
grouped. There will still be differences, regardless of how pupils are taught.—Cur- 
riculum and Materials, Board of Education, Brooklyn 2, New York. 


AASA SELECTS SUBJECT OF 1953 YEARBOOK.—*The Curriculum” has been 
selected by President W. T. White and the Executive Committee of the American 
Association of School Administrators as the subject of the Association’s 1953 year- 
hook. Lawrence E, Derthick, Superintendent of Schools of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 


is chairman of a ten-member commission charged with the preparation of the 


volume. Their work will extend over the next 21 months and will involve at least 


four meetings of the entire group. The book is scheduled for publication in February 


1953. 

TWO NEW, FREE FILMS ON U. S. RAILROADS.—The Association of American 
Railroads has just placed two new documentary motion pictures with the Princeton 
Film Center for circulation to 16-mm. audiences throughout the country. Titles of 
the new subjects are On the Track and Whistle in the Night. On the Track is a 
twenty-minute color film depicting the important role of the railroads as the nation 
prepares to face the present-day world crisis. Whistle in the Night is an eighteen- 
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minute, black and white, story of the romance of railroading: the yards, the cars, 
the control towers, and the people who depend on the railroads for a livelihood— 
all revealed in dramatic and thoroughly entertaining fashion. Both pictures are avail- 
able free of rental charge; the film user pays only postage. Requests for these sub- 
jects should be addressed to: The Princeton Film Center, Inc., Princeton 2, New 
Jersey. 
PUBLIC FUNDS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—We believe the American tradition of 
separation of church and state should be vigorously and zealously safeguarded. We 
respect the rights of groups, including religious denominations, to maintain their 
own schools so long as such schools meet the educational, health, and safety standards 
defined by the states in which they are located. We believe that these schools should 
be financed entirely by their supporters. We therefore oppose all efforts to devote 
public funds to support these schools either directly or indirectly—Resolution 
adopted at the AASA Convention, Atlantic City. 
\ FOLLOW-UP? STUDY.—Mitchell J. Spiris, Evanston, Illinois, has written an 
account of a follow-up study of the graduates of Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois, a school of about 2,500 enrollment. As a result of this study, 
several conclusions were drawn. This study appears in the fall, 1950, issue of The 
National Business Education Quarterly. Among the most important of the conclusions 
were the following: 
1. Those who follow the business curriculum hold their jobs longer than those 
who follow the non-business curricula. 
2. It was found that 77.1 per cent of the graduates who followed the business cur- 
riculum obtained employment in business positions. 
3. Almost 50 per cent of the unemployed graduates wished they had taken a course 
in office machines in school. 
1. By comparing the figures for those graduates who followed the business cur- 
riculum and those who are now working in business positions, it was concluded 
that there were numerous graduates who should have taken the business 
curriculum in high school. Only 33.9 per cent of the graduates followed the 
business curriculum, but 61.9 per cent of the graduates were working, or had 
worked, in business positions. 
Only 1.5 per cent of the graduates working in business positions were classified 


uw 


as bookkeepers. 
6. A total of 40.9 per cent of the graduates performing stenographic duties trans- 

cribed their own notes. 

7. A total of 75 per cent of the employers felt that a course in office machines 
would be beneficial in the high school. 

8. A total of 71.4 per cent of the employers felt that the graduates of the high 
school usually were qualified for initial jobs. 

Eight recommendations were made, in view of the data presented in the study, 
to improve the business education program at Evanston Township High School. 
Following are a few of the most important of these recommendations: 

1. More stress should be placed on guidance for students not intending to go on to 
college. 

2. A course or unit in personality development should be included in the curriculum 

offered the business students in order to give training in those traits and abilities 

in which both graduates and employers found deficiencies. 
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3. A complete study should be conducted to determine the employment opportunities 
for graduates in the bookkeeping field. Detailed job analyses should be made 
so that the teaching may be adapted to job requirements. 

4. The courses of study of the various business subjects should be studied to see 
that those secretarial, clerical, and bookkeeping duties which the graduates  per- 
form are adequately stressed. 

USING TAPE RECORDINGS.—The following six reasons are advanced by Lester 

Levy, formerly Recording Supervisor at WNYE, for the tendency of tapes to supplant 

discs: (1) The same wire or tape can be used many times. (2) Attention can be 

directed to program production rather than to the mechanism of recording. (3) Very 
little mechanical maintenance is required. (4) The cost per recording is much less 

than for discs. (5) Excessive signal will not ruin a program as it does when a 

dise record is being cut. (6) in the case of tape, editing can be performed without 

loss of continuity in the final programs.—Curriculum and Materials, March, 1951. 

NEW FILMS.—Coronet, 65 East South Water, Chicago 1, Illinois, has recently re 

leased the following 16-mm, films for school use: 

Marriage Is a Partnership (1% reels, sound, color—$150; black and white—$75; 
for senior high school) This motion picture answers the need of young people 
who, under the influence of romantic fiction, think of marriage as a shining 
goal in itself. Arguments, responsibilities, decisions, loyalties, and other marital 
questions are raised and discussed in this film story. 

its Fun To Read Books (1 reel, sound, color—$100; black and white—$50; for 
junior high school) This film is aimed at developing an attitude in younger 
students that will lead to habits which are essential to the enjoyment of reading. 

Literature Appreciations: English Lyrics (1 reel, sound, color—$100; black and 
white—$50; for junior and senior high school) This motion picture will give 
students a new means of appreciation and understanding of the works oi Ten- 
nyson, Keats, Wordsworth, Shelley, Shakespeare, and other English poets, p 
its translation of their works through the medium of the motion picture. The best 
in lyric language is presented here against the actual English scenes as the poets 
saw them—the Shropshire country as Alfred Housman knew it; the surf at 
Dover Beach where Matthew Arnold walked; the magic of an English spring 
as Robert Browning dreamed of it from abroad. 

Make Your Own Decisions (1 reel, sound, color—$100; black and white—$50; for 
junior and senior high school) This film presents a series of five questions that 
illustrate the alternatives that exist in every situation and shows how each 
contributes to making a self-reliant and a psychologically mature individual. 

What To Do on a Date (1 reel, sound, color—$100; black and white—$50; for 
junior and senior high school) Shows the wide range of activities available to 
high-school students who want to make dating an entertaining, enjoyable, and 
constructive social custom. 

Library Organization (1 reel, sound, color—$100; black and white—$50; for junior 
and senior high school) High-school and college students are expected to have 
a certain basic knowledge of the libraries they use, but this basic knowledge is 
not enough for really efficient use of the library. By explaining the card catalog- 
ing system and the Dewey Decimal System in use in one typical library, the 
film provides students with the means for making their libraries convenient and 
easy-to-use treasure-houses of information. 
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How Friendly Are You? (1 reel, sound, color—$100; black and white—$50; for 
junior high school) This motion picture sets out to present some of the values of 
being friendly and encourages the broadening of one’s range of friends. 

The Federal Government (The Plan of Organization) (1% reels, sound, color—$125; 
black and white—$62.50; for junior and senior high school) Structure and func- 
tions of the federal government are presented here in a manner designed to give 
a clear-cut picture of the government and an appreciation of its operation. 

Geography of New England (1 reel, sound, color—$100; black and white—$50; for 
junior and senior high school) Effects of glaciation on the whole area, develop- 
ment of specialized industries, distribution of population, and an accurate picture 
of the economy and culture of the area are presented. 

Field Trip to a Fish Hatchery (1 reel, sound, color—$100; black and white—$50; 
for junior high school) A class makes a film field trip to a fish hatchery. They 
discover the answers to many questions about fish. 

FOR BETTER LIVING.—During the past four years Applied Economics for Better 

Living has been sent free to educators in the United States and many foreign coun- 

tries. It has been part of the Project in Applied Economics sponsored by the Amer- 

ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and operating under a yearly 
grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. The purpose of Applied Economics 
has been to bring teachers concrete examples of how many different kinds of schools 
have related their teaching to the actual and individual economic needs of the 
communities they serve. Thousands of teachers and students in teachers colleges 
have found the bulletin both practical and useful. Its scope is now being increased 
to include civic and cultural improvement as well as economic. The Sloan Foundation 
has made this possible by making a grant to the newly-formed, non-profit corporation, 

Applied Economies, Inc., for the purpose of continuing the publication of the 

bulletin on a self-sustaining basis. Because Applied Economics has become too nar- 

row a descriptive term, the title will be changed to Schools and Better Living. 
Schools and Better Living will appear nine times during the academic year— 
once a month October to June—and will be expanded to sixteen pages each issue. 

Subscriptions are at cost of publishing—$2.50 a year for single subscriptions, $2.00 

each for three or more subscriptions on a single order. The first issue was in 

March, 1951. Subscriptions or a request for a sample copy (first issue, Mareh, 1951) 

should be sent to Schools and Better Living, Box 151, Winchester, Massachusetts. 

NEW FILMSTRIPS ON LIFE INSURANCE.—A series of three new filmstrips on 

life insurance for use in ali courses which include such study units are now avail- 

able from the Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

These 35-mm. silent strips have been designed to fit the needs and interests of high- 

school students. These are: How Life Insurance Began (44 frames, traces the develop- 

ment of the “risk-sharing” concept); How Life Insurance Operates (41 frames, 
tells in clever cartoon illustrations the story of Ralph Snow, a high-school student, 
who lost his history book); and How Life Insurance Policies Work (41 frames, ex- 

plains the four basic types of life insurance). Each filmstrip is accompanied by a 

teacher’s guide. The three strips comprising the series may be purchased for $15 

in color, or $10 in black and white. Single strips are available at $6 in color and 
$4 in black and white. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK.—A free 4-page leaflet, Planning Your American 

Education Week Program, is now available as an aid to planning the annual observ- 
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ance, November 11-17. Other special helps including movie trailer, recording and 
and scripts, leaflets, and mats will be available in August. Information may be 
obtained from the National Education Association, 1201 16th St.. N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

FILMSTRIPS.—In 1949 a number of Life’s major picture-stories began to appear 
in the form of filmstrips, These first releases were designed primarily for teachers 
of history, art, and literature. Now, to bring picture-teaching with Life Filmstrips 
to an even wider audience—for example, to those study groups whose interests lie 
more in social science and current events—Life presents an entirely new program: 
a monthly subscription series of filmstrips in black and white, based mainly on 
articles dealing with the world today. Beginning in October, 1951, and each month 
thereafter through May, 1952, Life will release a new black-and-white filmstrip. 
These filmstrips, purchased singly, will cost $2.00; but by subscribing now to the 
whole series you may receive all eight for only $12.00. To every subscriber whose 
order is received before July 1, 1951, the filmstrip South Africa and Its Problem will 
be sent without extra cost, bringing the total number of filmstrips included in the 
subscription price ($12.00) up to nine. For full particulars write to Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 

A TOTAL OF $7,000 IN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED TO 45 STU- 
DENTS.—A total of $7,000 was given in college scholarships and awards to 45 
students as a result of the sixth National Honor Society Scholarship Test. The test 
is given under the direction of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, a NEA department. More than 6,400 students, senior members of the National 
Honor Society, in approximately 1,700 secondary schools throughout the United 
States and 18 American high schools in foreign countries participated in the exam- 
ination. From the top-ranking students, five $400 and twenty $200 college scholar- 
ships were awarded. In addition, twenty $50 awards were granted to assist students 
to attend college during the school year 1951-52. 

FREE ON REQUEST.—Teachers in grades one through sixteen will be interested 
in Selections for Memorizing, which bring together our common heritage of purpose, 
ideals, love of country, beauty, and wisdom. Selections for each grade are published 
as a “Personal Growth Leaflet” which can be presented to each student. Teachers 
may receive a single copy free for any one grade by sending a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to Section 25, National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington 6, D. C. Indicate the grade desired. Teachers who wish to have the 
entire collection in one volume will find it in the American Citizens Handbook, $2 
per copy from NEA. 

THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK.—Your students are the citizens of 
tomorrow. Do you need an inspiring compilation of charters of democracy, poetry, 
songs, biographical material, facts about individuals, states, codes, creeds, and 
common laws that will be helpful in presenting citizenship lessons to your students? 
The American Citizens Handbook is the book you need because it contains these 
items and much more—all for $2. Order your copy today from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


NAM RECOMMENDS.— A recommendation of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Research Committee follows: “The National Association of Manufacturers 
believes that, particularly in this time of emergency, the defense of our country and 
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the continued research and productivity of its industry require an adequate supply 
and optimum usage of scientific and engineering personnel. A technological man- 
power shortage already exists. (For example, in engineering alone, which represents 
approximately 80 per cent of the technological manpower in industry, there exists 
a shortage at the present time and an impending cumulative shortage of 40,000 en- 
gineering graduates by 1954, assuming that none of the students is drafted). The 
ability of industry to meet the nation’s demands for defense or war production depends 
upon the maintenance of a continuous and increasing flow of students into the 
colleges and universities to receive scientific and engineering training. Students in the 
number required by essential activities and who qualify in these fields should not 
be diverted therefrom, A continuous and increasing supply of these technological 
graduates should be available to meet the future needs of essential industry for 
scientific and engineering manpower. The technological manpower now in essential 
industry should be maintained at an adequate level. 

DRIVER TRAINING IN STILLWATER HIGH SCHOOL.—Driver Training was 
installed in the Stillwater school system of Oklahoma in 194647. The following is an 
accident report during the five year period—1946 through 1950: 








Year Total Drivers Drivers That Were Drivers That Were 
Involved 16 Yrs. to 19 Yrs. High-School Students 
in Accidents Old 
1946 402 57 52 
1947 377 51 40 
1948 195 52 30 
1949 568 74 2 
1950 553 102 0 





In checking this table, it is readily seen that while accidents increased from 

402 to 553 and drivers in the age group from 16 to 19 years increased 57 to 102, 
the drivers that were high-school students decreased from 52 to 0 for the five-year 
period. This fine record is the best testimonial for the excellent program being of- 
fered in Stillwater. 
TEACHERS WORK 48-HOUR WEEK.—The average classroom teacher in the na- 
tion’s schools works a 48-hour week, according to a study released by the National 
Education Association. The report, entitled Teaching Load in 1950, is a break- 
down on how the classroom teacher uses his time and how he thinks the teaching 
load situation can be,improved. The study, conducted by the NEA Research Division, 
shows that a teacher's workday is not over when the dismissal bell rings at the end 
of the school day. The average teacher spends a little more than half his working 
time in actual class instruction of pupils. Correcting papers, class preparation, su- 
pervising study halls, monitoring, making out records, and sponsoring school activi- 
ties take up the remainder of his working hours. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD TEACHER?—A $10,000 grant-in-aid to support a year of 
research on a new method of selecting qualified candidates for teacher training has 
been awarded the Bank Street College of Education, 69 Bank Street, New York 14, 
New York, by the U. S. Public Health Service. The study will concentrate on the 
development of a new technique, devised at Bank Street, for selection of teachers 
and is based on recognition of the importance of psychological factors in teaching. 
Purpose of the technique to be studied will be to tap not only the prospective teach- 
er’s knowledge of methods and concepts in the field of modern education, but also 
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her feelings about children and the teaching role. Bank Street believes that the 
personality of the teacher in training is particularly important when the learning 
process is understood to be rooted in the quality and strength of the interpersonal 
relationship between teacher and child, It is expected that the results of the study 
should provide an important contribution to education by clarification of standards 
and criteria of a good teacher. Bank Street believes that these are some of the posi- 
(1) She utilizes a nonpunitive way of dealing with 
(2) 
She 


tive aspects of a good teacher: 
out-of-bounds behavior. She can exert authority without requiring submission. 
She gives support to the child in the face of conflicts, failures, and obstacles. 
can help the child to adjust to necessary restraints and yet preserves his strong inner 
core of free feeling. (3) She can create a classroom atmosphere in which children 
can grow from within according to their own needs and capacities at each stage of 
growth. (4) She sees each child as a unique individual through broad knowledge 
of child development. She has the ability to use materials and plan experiences which 
offer rich opportunities for learning. (5) She helps the child get satisfaction through 
achievement and competence in his work rather than through competitive activity. 
(6) She has a stable personality combining warmth, spontaneity, and sensitivity to 
others. She can accept negative behavior because her own self-status is not primarily 
dependent upon maintaining an authority role. (7) She is free from excessive con- 
cern about competitive, ambitious drives. She does not use the experience of teach- 
ing to fulfill basic needs neurotically in a way that would lead to rivalry with parents, 
over-possessiveness of children, smothering with affection, etc. (8) She can experi- 
ment and accept challenge without fear of failure; can use criticism undefensively 
and constructively. (9) She has beliefs, ideals, and a quality of devotion to a way of 
life that is transmitted to children in the atmosphere which she creates. (10) She 
knows the world in which she lives and loves it and all manifestations of life on it. 
There are many kinds of good teachers and many kinds of good teaching. 

SAFE USE OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT.— The National Commission on Safety 
Education and the National Science Teachers Association have just published a 
new bulletin, Safe Use of Electrical Equipment. Primarily for the use of teachers of 
the sciences, it includes sections on electrical hazards, safeguards, and miscellaneous 
appliances. The bulletin also includes practical suggestions for classroom demonstra- 
tions as well as a student quiz and answer key. Copies of Safe Use of Electrical 
Equipment can be obtained from the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., at 50 cents each. Regular NEA discounts are of- 
fered with quantity orders, 

U. S. PROVIDES SECOND-RATE EDUCATION FOR 3,500,000 RURAL SCHOOL 
CHILDREN.—The nation’s rural schools provide an inferior education for nearly 
3,500,000 children, says the New York Times in a nation-wide survey of rural educa- 
tion recently completed by Benjamin Fine, education editor. Dr, Fine bases the 
following conclusions on the six-month study: “The worst school conditions in the 
United States are found in the rural areas. In general, the teachers are poorly pre- 
pared, the buildings outmoded, and the curriculum is inadequate. One out of every 
four pupils in the rural schools is obtaining only a second-rate schooling. . .. Some 
communities which recognize their problem have demanded qualified teachers and 
have issued bonds to construct modern school plants.” The following recommenda- 


tions are among those offered as a result of the Times study: 

1. Establish larger units of school administration. 

2. Secure better prepared teachers by raising salaries, reducing workload. 

3. Adopt Federal financing for rural communities too poor to provide necessary 
funds without government help. 
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Professional Books 
ANDERSON, V. E.; GRIM, P. R.; and GRUHN, W. T. Principles and Practices of 


Secondary Education, New York 10: Ronald Press Co. 1951. 518 pp. $4.50. This 
book is an examination of secondary education in mid-twentieth century America 
—of the society and the pupil whom it serves, of its purposes and its practices. 
It seeks to appraise the organization, curriculum, and guidance services 
of the secondary school, and the education of the secondary-school teacher, in terms 
of stated desirable principles. It is written especially for the student in pre-ser- 
vice education courses and for the beginning teacher, Principals, supervisors, and 
college teachers of education should also find it useful for the in-service education 
of beginning teachers and for experienced teachers who wish to evaluate critically 
the experiences provided for youth in the secondary schools. 

The first three chapters are devoted to a discussion of general principles and 
information by which the program of the modern secondary school can be judged. 
In each subsequent chapter except two, a distinct pattern is followed: (1) A dis- 
cussion of the principles which apply specifically to that chapter; (2) the des- 
cription and evaluation of some typical practices; (3) descriptions of some better 
practices which illustrate the principles; and (4) recommendations for first steps 
that can be taken to improve the situation. Particular attention is given to help- 
ing the future teacher and the beginning teacher to understand his duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and opportunities. ‘ 

Several distinct features have been incorporated, First, using the principles 
as a yardstick, both poor and good practices are described, thus enabling the un- 
dergraduate student to picture different types of school situations in which he 
may find himself when actually teaching. Second, general statements are illus- 
trated by descriptions of actual practices, In presenting these, the experience back- 
ground of the pre-service student is taken into consideration. Third, the book is 
written from a particular point of view; the authors have no desire to be eclectic 
but wish to present the direction in which they believe the secondary school 
should move. They are interested in developing teachers who use the experience 
or problem-solving approach, both in their teaching procedures and in_ their 
professional and civic life. 


BERNARD, H. W. Toward Better Personal Adjustment, New York 18: McGraw-Hill 


Book Co. 1951. 447 pp. $4.00. This book is an approach to the application of posi- 
tive mental hygiene in the development of individual efficiency, happiness, har- 
moniousness, and fullness in daily living. Since mental hygiene is a way of life, 
it, therefore, has reference to one’s total existence, and the author directs the 
reader's attention to an understanding of the four major aspects of daily function- 
ing; namely, the mental, physical, emotional, and spiritual aspects of the human 
personality. Emphasis is placed on the value of the individual’s own initiative in 
developing higher levels of mental health. Recent advances include: alcoholism, 
as a sympton of mental illness; the theory of the changing I.Q.; the effect of drugs 
on personality; the significant role of vocabulary development in thinking and 
adjustment; the role of growth processes and habit formation; and the experi- 
mental modification of personality. The part played by religion in mental health 
is considered at length and reflects the views of mental hygienists and psycholo- 
gists. Questions following each chapter permit the student to gauge his understand- 
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ing of the material. Short annotated bibliographies direct attention to further 


reading. 

BURKE, A. J. Financing Public Schools in the United States. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers. 1951, 620 pp. $4.50. This provides a realistic background for de- 
termining policy and practice in the financing of public schools. It presents the 
problems, facts, principles, and techniques involved in policy formulation and 
and financial practices. It summarizes and evaluates the policies of Federal and 
state governments in school finance and provides an introduction to local finan- 
cial management of schools. Public school expenditures are treated in relation to 
other public spending. In addition to the editor’s introduction, a preface, and a 
chapter on “Public School Finance Problem,” the book is composed of 19 other 
chapters divided into 4 major parts: Part I, “Public School Spending” (3 chap- 
ters); Part I, “Public School Revenues” (5 chapters); Part III, “Central Fi- 
nance and Fiscal Relations” (6 chapters) ; and Part IV, “Public School Financial 
Management” (5 chapters). It also contains an extensive bibliography and an 


index. 


BURKHARD, SAMUEL. A Work in the Philosophy of Education. Dubuque, Iowa: 


William C, Brown Co, 1950, $1.15. This work book is based on Dewey's Demo- 
cracy and Education. \t is composed of the following 26 chapters: Education as 
a Necessity of Life, Education as a Social Function, Education as Direction, Edu- 
cation as Growth, Preparation, Unfolding, and Formal Discipline, Education as 
Conservative and Progressive, The Democatic Conception in Education, Aims in 
Education, Natural Development and Social Efficiency as Aims, Interest and 
Discipline, Nature of Subject Matter, Play and Work in the Curriculum, The 
Significance of Geography and History, Science in the Course of Study, Education- 
al Values, Labor and Leisure, Intellectual and Practical Studies, Physical and So- 
cial Studies: Naturalism and Humanism, The Individual and the World, Voca- 
tional Aspects of Education, Philosophy of Education, Theories of Knowledge; and 
Theories of Morals, Each chapter is composed of a series of questions ranging 
from five to sixteen in number, A blank sheet follows each list of questions so 
that the person using the book might write his reaction to each question after he 
has studied Dewey’s philosophy as expressed in his Democracy and Education, 


BYRD, O. E., and KEBRIC, B. M. Health Instruction Guide. Visalia, Calif.: County 


Board of Education, J. Post Williams, Supt., Bin 911. 1950, 151 pp. This flexible 
Guide is another of the many accomplishments of the Tulare County Co-operative 
School-Community Health Project begun in 1947 to develop a co-ordinated total 
school health program. In keeping with A Framework for Public Education in 
Calitornia, it was prepared to help pupils protect and improve their personal and 
community health, Like its predecessor, the Health Instruction Guide for Elemen- 
tary Schools, it has been prepared with and for administrators, teachers, nurses, 
and community organizations in Tulare County. These Guides represent attempts 
to develop co-operatively a vertically, integrated program of school health instruc- 
tion on a county level from kindergarten through grade fourteen. This study is 
based upon an extensive analysis of pupil and community needs and interests. 

The book, mostly in outline form with much factual information in short 
meaty statements supplied under each unit, presents a wide range of the important 
topics that must be considered in any effective health program. Suggestions are 
given in each unit for teaching methods, the use of pupil experiences, evaluation, 
pupil and teacher book and magazine references, and sources of other information. 
A chart is included which shows the approximate grade level for the use of each 
unit of study, ranging from kindergarten to grade eight. It is a practical approach 
to student and community health problems. 
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COOK, R. C. Human Fertility: The Modern Dilemma. New York 19: William Sloane 
Associates. 1951. 338 pp. $4.50. Today there are nearly two and a half billion 
human beings on earth, and the number is increasing by some 68,000 every twenty- 
four hours. In the last hundred years science has so lowered death rates that the 
a birth rates that once balanced deaths have become an explosively destructive force. 
le Neither science itself, the state, nor the church has understood the meaning of 
id these changes. They are not mere statistics; they are the basic political, economic, 
and social facts that are destroying the world’s standard of living faster than tech- 
nology can build it up—and they are root causes of war. 
In many lands, growing hordes of hungry people are tearing the fertile earth 
from the hillsides, destroying forests, and plunging millions of human beings into 
misery. It is these people—unwitting victims of a force larger than any political 
concept—who are turning in desperation to embrace the fallacious panacea of 
4 communism offered by Russian propaganda. In this book the author not only 
presents the problem but also presents the facts in an understandable manner so | 
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: as to show the necessity for action, 

DUPEE, F. W. Henry James. New York 19: William Sloane Associates, 1951. 315 pp. 
$100. This book is a serious study of Henry James and his philosophy. The author 
presents James not as a man whose writings are appreciated only by a specially 
qualified group of scholars but as a man understandable by all intelligent readers. 
Both as a biography of the man and as a criticism of his writings, the book, when 
considered as the life story of James, is full of interest, charm, and pathos, This 
is a critical and biographical appraisal of a man who has had a great influence 
on American thinking. 

DURING, INGEMAR, editor. The Swedish School Reform—1950. Stockholm K. 
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i Sweden: Skolkommissionen Hantverkargatan 26. 1951. 171 pp. This book, in Eng- 
lish, is a summary of the government bill passed by the 1950 Parliament. It is ; 


a summary of what would probably be called the most comprehensive study that 
has ever been made of a country’s educational system. For a concise but intel- 
ligent picture of Sweden’s school system, this book is the source. 

FEHR, H. F. Secondary Mathematics, A Functional Approach for Teachers. Boston 
16: D. C. Heath and Co, 1951, 443 pp. $4.25. This book provides a broad, deep 
background for the teacher of high-schoo] mathematics, provokes reconsideration 
of the subject matter of high-school mathematics from different points of view, and 
discusses whether, when, and how various topics should be presented in the high 
school. The author also has selected material from advanced mathematics that ex- 
tends and illuminates the topics of secondary mathematics, and gives the teacher 
deeper insight into the subject matter that he teaches and a stronger control over 
it. There are practice exercises to test the reader’s understanding of the text and 
discussion questions on various teaching possibilities. The book attempts to sug- 
gest ways in which the functional approach can be used to make various topics 
in junior and senior high-school mathematics more meaningful to students. The 
work presented here includes material that has been successfully practiced in var- 
ious classrooms, together with backgound material to broaden the mathematical 
experience of the teacher, It shows how the various branches of high-school math- 


Ng ne 


matics are interrelated. 
FRANZEN, C. G. F. Improvement Sheets for the Teaching of High School Subjects. 
Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown Co, 1951. 212 pp. $3.00. Realizing that by and 
large the high-school teacher is a subject teacher rather than one teaching all 
subjects to a particular group of pupils, the author presents aids to supervision of 
high-school instruction by subject area by means of what he has termed “Improve- 
ment Sheets.” These sheets are designed to give suggestions to the teacher “as to 
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what to do to improve his own teaching of what he was teaching”; and to the 
principal “knowledge and means of how to give this type of assistance.” To the 
teacher each then is a device to assist him as a teacher of a special area to im- 
prove the quality of his teaching. The principal or supervisor can visit and ob- 
serve the teacher and check the presence or absence of specific activities on an 
instrument with which the teacher himself is acquainted. Thus in a conference, the 
teacher and principal have some concrete, specific items to discuss. These sheets 
are not rating sheets: their sole purpose is to reveal to the teacher and to the su- 
pervisor the elements of good teaching for the teacher is to be commended and the 
absence of certain desirable activities which the teacher is encouraged to bring 
within the periphery of his classroom experiences. A bibliography is also included 
for each subject. Twenty-nine different subject area sheets are included in the 


book. 


GARLAND, J. V. Discussion Methods: Explained and Illustrated. New York 52: H. 


W. Wilson Co, 1951. 376 pp. $3.00. Some dozen forms of discussion methods are 
presented, Each is introduced with an explanation of its technique and is followed 
by a verbatim and complete example. The major divisions in the book are Informal 
Discussion, Formal Discussion, Radio Discussion, Methods in Combination, and 
Sociodrama and Group Dynamics. Chapter and section headings not already men- 
tioned include: Informal Group Discussion; Committee Discussion and Hearing; 
Panel Discussion; Colloquy; Open Forum Discussion; Symposium; Debate; and 
Methods in Combination. The Appendices also add much: Hints for Forum Lead- 
ers; Additional Discussion Methods; Discussion and Propaganda Analysis; and 
Selected References, The treatment of the material follows the basic pattern of the 
first two editions. However, most of the illustrative material is new, and the older, 
established forms are blended with the newer, experimental ones in the over-all 
treatment. For example, one section under Radio Discussion is devoted to televised 
discussion and a chapter is devoted to Sociodrama and Group Dynamics. 


GOLD, M. J. Working to Learn. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia Univ. 1951, 204 pp, $2.85. The thesis of this volume, based on the theory 
of experience built by James and Dewey, is that occupational education, properly 
administered in the secondary school, is the logical extension of the “experience” 
curriculum of the elementary school—that participation in representative occupa- 
tions and study of their influences on our arts and social institutions should be 
both the content of the school’s general education program and also the method 
for achieving goals in citizenship, health, vocational adjustment, and leisure-time 
education. A full chapter is devoted to a comprehensive statement of this concept. 
Other chapters deal historically and analytically with the activity movement in the 
elementary school, the role and objectives of the high school, approaches to the 
problem of attaining these goals more directly, foreign occupational educational 
programs, and American programs. Experiences considered basic to a present- 
day occupational curriculum in America, and a sample curriculum based on 
these experiences, are included. 


HARRY, D. P. Essential High School Content.Battery. Yonkers 5, New York: World 


Book Co. 1951. Test booklet of 28 pp.—per package of 25, net, $4.60; separate 
answer sheets—per 25, net, $1.40. This test offers comprehensive coverage, in a 
single test booklet, of four basic high-school areas—mathematics, science, social 
studies, and English. The battery is suitable for use as a measure of over-all 
achievement from the end of ninth grade through the twelfth grade, and with be- 
ginning college freshmen. Two comparable forms, Am and Bm, have been pre- 
pared. Test booklets are nonexpendable, all student responses being recorded on 
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separate answer sheets which may be scored either by hand-scoring stencil or by 
machine. Administration of the entire battery requires five class periods 

One feature is the system of standard scores which permits meaningful com- 
parison of scores on the various tests within the battery. Conversion of raw scores 
to standard scores is made almost automatically by means of tables on the answer 
sheet. These standard scores have also been equated to the standard scores of the 
standardization population on the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, thus 
providing a means of direct comparison of ability with achievement. 


Another feature that will interest teachers and administrators is the three 
types of percentile norms provided for the interpretation of scores. These, ac- 
cording to the Manual of Directions, are based on a national standardization pro- 
gram involving 46,000 students from 288 high schools of various types in 35 states. 
End-of-year norms by grades are given for the total population tested, for students 
in academic-scientific courses, and for students in commercial-general courses. In 
the fields of mathematics and science, special data are provided for comparing the 
results for students having had differing amounts of instruction in these fields, A 
table showing distributions of average standard scores, by grade and subtest, for 
schools in the standardization population will enable the administrator to evaluate 
the average performance of his own school in relation to that of other schools 
throughout the country. 


HEARD, GERALD. Morals Since 1900. New York 16: Harper Brothers, 1951. 223 pp. 


$3.00. This book may prove to be a key to some of the vast and dangerous pro- 
blems with which humanity is faced at a pivotal point of the century. Its message 
is that we shall survive only if we can develop a morality equal to our new physi- 
cal powers. One half of the book is devoted to analysis and the second half sug- 
gests solutions: the moral effects of pure research, in cosmology, biology, anthro- 
pology, and phsychology. Finally three criteria of civilization are set up: in law, 
in education, and in health. 

New aims, new sex standards, new views of wealth, new ideas about the given 
word and the function of thought have dislocated former ethical reactions. Games 
have become sport, which in its turn has become a great national industry. So 
rapid has become the process of change that there is a general acceptance of stand- 
ards which would have been intolerable fifty years ago. 

This book relates the whole sorry tale. But while applied science has worked 
against morality, against social cohesion, pure science, which includes pure re- 
ligion, Mr. Heard contends, may well bring about a new cohesion adequate for the 
new stresses. That is the basic theme of the past fifty years, the author believes, 
supplying the key to all other activities. 


HOUSTON, P. H. Our Educational Discontents. Boston 20: Christopher Publishing 


House. 1951. 125 pp. $2.75. This is a discussion of the conflict between the pro- 
gressive-pragmatic type of education and the humanities with their source in tradi- 
tional culture. It presents many of Dr. Houston’s essays in defense of the human- 
ities as part of a plan to survey the entire field of education above the elementary 
level, beginning with the secondary school and continuing through the graduate 
school, in order to discover if there may be some unity in the present effort of 
men to effect a new educational dispensation. All of the essays retain an informal 
cast since the author is endeavoring to give the results of more than thirty-five 
years’ experience in instructing college youth. His conclusions are his own, ex- 
pressed with good humor, and with the least possible desire to appear dogmatic. 


KNIGHT, E. W. Education in the United States. Third Revised Edition. Boston 17: 


Ginn and Co, 1951. 784 pp. $4.50. Essential for a satisfactory understanding 
of problems and issues in education today is a knowledge of their origin and 
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development. This book presents the story of education in America from its 
beginnings to the middle of the twentieth century. It emphasizes the economic, 
political, social, religious, and psychological factors which have shaped the 
growth of our educational institutions through the years. This third revised 
edition treats the highly significant decade from 1940 to 1950 in a new chapter. 
Early portions of the book are brought up to date with new factual material. 
The text is organized to make study and review effective. Each of its twenty 
chapters is equipped with the following aids to learning: Topical outline (major 
topics to be covered are listed at the beginning); Summary (concluding remarks 
recapitulate important conclusions, and tie the chapters together); Questions 
for Study and Diseussion (a variety of stimulating questions, requiring real 
thinking and independent research); References and Readings (a descriminat- 
ing list of books and studies for collateral reading. The author has carefully 
noted the sections in each work which apply specifically to the chapter). In 
addition, an annotated general Bibliography including the latest literature in 


the field is provided, 


KOZMAN. H. C., editor and general chairman. Developing Democratic Human 


Relations. Washington 6, D.C.: American Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 1951, 572 pp. $4.25. The mission of this yearbook is to 
turn the full attention of professional workers in the fields of health education, 
physical education, and recreation to the problem of developing democratic 
human relations. The subject was selected by the Yearbook Planning Com- 
mittee and approved by the Association’s Board of Directors as being the most 
crucial task facing all educators and leaders of youth today. The thoughtful 
reader may well conclude that this volume is only an initial -tatement on the 
problem, Little is known about how to help children and youth in becoming 
democratic persons through experiences in the three related fields. This year- 
book is, then, a way of pointing up the need for experimentation and research 
to find better ways to educate for democratic living. The book is composed 
of five major sections presented in the following order with the chapter head- 
ings under each: Basie Point of View— “People in Today’s World.” “Demo- 
cratic Behavior,” “The Related Fields of Health Education, Physical Education, 
and Recreation,” and “Democratic Leadership;” Programs for Children —- 
“The Child’s World.” “Concepts and Attitudes to Be Developed,” “Methods,” 
and “Evaluation;” Programs for Adolescents —“The Adolescent’s World,” “Con- 
cepts and Attitudes To Be Developed,” “Methods,” and “Evaluation”; Programs 
for Older Youth—*The Period of Later Adolescence,” “Concepts and Atti- 
tudes To Be Developed.” “Methods,” and “Evaluation”; and Programs for 
Adults ——"“The Adults World Today,” “Concepts and Attitudes To Be De- 
veloped,” “Methods,” and “Evaluation.” 


LINDQUIST, E. F., editor. Educational Measurement. Washington, D. C.: American 


Council on Education. 1951. 840 pp. $6.00. This is a comprehensive reference 
work and textbook on the theory and technique of educational measurement. 
Twenty foremost authorities in testing have contributed chapters in the areas 
of their specialization; an additional fifty-one have been active collaborators 
during the four-year period of the preparation of the manuscript. 


The aim of the many authorities and specialists was to make readily avail- 
able and understandable to students and measurement workers in’ general 
everything of real importance that has been learned to date about the theory 
and technique of educational test construction and administration, thus obviat- 
ing the necessity of searching through hundreds of scattered periodicals and 
other publications to find what is known about particular topics. Much new 
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material is presented. Of special interest in this respect will be the chapters 
on test validity, on batteries and profiles, on preliminary considerations in test 
construction, on the art of item writing, on reproduction of test materials, and 
on the administration and scoring of tests. 


MACARDLE, DOROTHY. Children of Europe. Boston 8: Beacon Press, 1951. 


349 pp. $3.75. This is the grim story of children — not expendable adults, but 
children scouraged by the war; of millions who survive and whose sufferings 
are not over. In its quiet, almost matter-of-fact way, it recounts the experiences 
undergone by uncounted multitudes of youngsters, who, in their most formative 
years, were torn from their parents, exhausted by flight or famine, and herded 
into concentration camps—or murdered. Haunted by the shadows of their 
terrible experiences, those who were allowed to live were left a legacy of sick 
bodies and sick minds. 

The book tells also of the children of the Resistance, child soldiers, child 
conspirators, merry and serious in the midst of terror. It also tells of the 
efforts that have been made and are being made to help these young lives, and 
to secure families for the orphaned and homeless and unidentified. There are 
twelve drawings of life in a concentration camp by a boy of sixteen who drew 
on his own experiences for subject matter. The boy is now happy in Switzerland, 
but his memories are forever caught in his pictures, which have been described 
as “unquestionably works of genius.” 


MURSELL, J. L. Music and the Classroom Teacher. New York 3: Silver Burdett Co. 


1951. 304 pp. $3.00. The growing insistence of American communities that 
music be made a part of the regular school program has moved many conscien- 
tious teachers to ask this question: “How can I, without professional music 
training, hope to bring worth-while music experiences into my classroom?” 
Drawing upon his long experience in music education and upon his wide and 
appreciative observation of the imaginative inventiveness of classroom teachers, 
Dr. Mursell presents a nontechnical description of the classroom music program. 
This book will help every teacher to make classroom music meet the individual 
abilities and needs of her pupils —as well as enriching her own knowledge 
and appreciation of music. Although written especially for the classroom 
teacher, it is equally valuable for administrators, music supervisors, and teachers 
of music education, for its keen insight into the problems and tasks of the class- 
room teacher, for its timely reminder of how fine the music program can be 
when the classroom teacher is encouraged to make the kind of contribution 
she can make, and for the wealth of evocative, practical suggestions it offers her. 


NOURSE, E. G. The Nineteen Fifties Come First. New York 10: Henry Holt and 


Co. 1951. 192 pp. $2.00. This book’s main concern is to promote ways and 
means of raising and stabilizing the level of our economic life. That was the 
high purpose declared by the Congress in the Employment Act of 1946, which 
Dr. Nourse thinks may and should mark a major milepost in our national life. 
It is not a political book but it deals with our economic affairs realistically in 
their political setting. “The economist can solve his problems only as he can 
persuade the hearts of men,” Dr. Nourse writes. But our economy, Dr. Nourse 
makes clear, is not a great automatic machine whose cogs mesh together in 
inexorable interaction. Economic life is a vital but ever-changing relationship 
among men and women. To produce a satisfactory national result, through the 
organized efforts of private business and government, we must honor people’s 
aspirations, assuage their rebellions, ease their frustration. We must fuse the 
dynamic spirit of competition and the no less dynamic spirit of co-operation. 
The book is a stimulating and forceful discussion of how our children can be 
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more free and prosperous if we fight now for a sound dollar instead of collabo- 
rating with inflation. 

OLSON, O. J. Education on the Air. Columbus: Ohio State University. 1950. 
486 pp. This is the twentieth yearbook of the Institute for Education by Radio. 
Areas covered are: Broadcasting in America, Radio and U. S. Foreign Policy, 
Television Discussion Program, The Medium of Television, Broadcasting in 
Organized Education, Promotion and Program Areas, Organizations Utilizing 
Radio, Research Techniques and Problems, Annual Institute Dinner, and Ex- 
hibition of Recordings. 

PARRIS, GUICHARD, editor. And the Pursuit of Happiness. New York 10: 
National Urban League, 1133 Broadway. 1951. 136 pp. $1.00. This book com- 
memorates the 40th anniversary of the National Urban League. The cost of 
its publication was provided by the income from advertisers and a few special 
gifts. It is a story of an American idea developed by a service agency — The 
Urban League. It is the story of teamwork between Americans of all races 
to improve the economic life and well being of the Negro— one-tenth of our 
nation. 

POOLE, V. E., and COLLIS, ARTHUR. These Our Children. Boston 8: Beacon 
Press, 1951. 157 pp. $2.00. This is an account of the home life and social en- 
vironment of children in an English industrial slum district, having special 
reference to the problems of child neglect, juvenile delinquency, and sub- 
standard family life. It is based on observations and records of social workers 
who lived in the district. It shows how urgent is the need for the destruction 
and replanning of such areas, and proclaims that many of the evils that now 
exist could be overcome by a co-ordinated policy of family welfare. 

The first and longest section deals with children at home, with the bad 
effects of overcrowding, and with the sufferings of those who without being 
actually ill-treated are nevertheless unwanted. The second section deals with 
the children’s life in the streets. Section three deals with such recreative places 
as there are —play-centres and clubs—and with the cinemas, fun fairs and 
cafes where the children like to spend their time out of school. Finally, in the 
last section, the authors make a number of suggestions. They are in favor, 
for instance, of placing a child whose home is really unsuitable in a family 
and not in an institution. 

ROSS, D. D., editor. Public Understanding of Schools and Their Power. New 
York 27: Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 120th St. 1951. 197 pp. 
$3.60. This is Volume I of a three-volume series under the title Administration 
for Adaptability. It was published on March 15; Volume II ($3.60) has also 
been published; and Volume III ($3.60) will soon come off the press. Volume I 
contains two parts: an orientation to the adaptability concept (Chapters I to 
III), and a summary of the work that has been carried on in the study of 
public understanding of education as it is related to the quality of schools 
(Chapters IV to VIII). The final two chapters (Chapters VII and VIII) con- 
tain concrete suggestions for local action to raise public understanding. Chap- 
ter V, dealing with the know-how of opinion polling, and Chapter VI, treating 
an analysis of what the opinion levels of staff, public, and students are, should 
be of interest to the administrator who sees his job broadly. Chapter IV sum- 
marizes the evidence establishing the critical relationship between understand- 
ing and quality. 

Volume II also contains two parts. These deal with the studies of the 
adaptation process itself (invention and diffusion of sound educational prac- 
tices) and the parts played by administration, staff, public, etc., in achieving 
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desirable school change. The implications for good personnel administration 
are strong in this section. The third and final volume summarizes the research 
in the environmental factors of schools that determine their ability for quality 
growth. The linking of high expenditure level, decentralization of control, cer- 
tain community factors, etc., with quality growth of the school program is 
presented. Tests used, research methods, unfinished areas for research, and 
other items are included in the appendix to this volume. 


SCOTT, H. A. Competive Sports in Schools and Colleges. New York 16: Harper 


and Brothers. 1951. 590 pp. $5.00. This book is a comprehensive discussion 
of the whole problem of competitive sports, showing it as an integral phase of 
the general education of all students—a valuable instrument for the education 
of young people in a democratic society. The text outlines the means by which 
competitive sports may best be organized, controlled, taught, and administered 
in the interests of the education of all students. Among its contributions are 
its discussions of the principles and practices of public relations, the legal 
liability of teachers of physical education along with guides for buying sports 
insurance, and suggestions for the functional planning of facilities for com- 
petitive sports. Supplementing the book are study questions, maps, charts, 
and bibliographies. The book is written for educational administrators, pro- 
fessional workers in physical education, and students who are preparing for 
careers in the field. 


SIMMONS, M. P. The Young Scientist. New York 16: Exposition Press. 1951. 


176 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. This book contains thirty-five experiments or activi- 
ties which the ninth-grade science pupil can do. Each of these has an introduc- 
tion composed of a series of questions, study directions, study observations sug- 
gested by questions, and interpretations suggested by questions. The illustra- 
tions are clear and the vocabulary has been tested for easy comprehension at 
the ninth-year level. The activities are planned to be colorful, to sustain 
interest, to be visible to a class, and, most particularly, to employ materials 
available to the modestly equipped school. 


SPEARS, HAROLD. The Teacher and Curriculum Planning. New York 11: Pren- 


tice-Hall, 1951. 163 pp. $1.50. In this book are sixty-two principles developed 
with the aid of examples taken from experience and with some cartoons of 
the author’s. The principles are numbered to facilitate discussion, comparison, 
and reference. The book has four parts. The first discusses the meaning of the 
curriculum, since so many use the term in so many different ways. The second 
treats the foundations of the curriculum; that is, its relationship to other ele- 
ments in the social setting. The third develops the principles that govern 
actual school reorganization. The fourth has to do with the operation of the 
curriculum, once it is installed in the school. The point of emphasis throughout 
the book is the teacher, for it is well recognized that no school program is 
going to succeed unless teachers have had an active part in its planning. Both 
elementary and secondary education are included in this treatment. Sound 
principles of curriculum planning are as valid for one as for the other. It is 
intended that the book serve both college courses and teacher study groups 
in the local schools where instructional improvement is being emphasized. 


STRAUSS, BERT and FRANCES. New Ways to Better Meetings. New York 17: 


Viking Press. 1951. 177 pp. $2.95. This book offers a new kind of practical 
help for both leaders and the so-called led. Step by step, it tells how to get 
the members of a group, small or large, to participate; how to reach decisions 
without strait-jacket Rules of Order; how to use the valuable tool of role- 
playing; how the small meeting works best; how to involve an audience in a 
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large meeting; how to get the best results from a big conference. These are 
new methods that have been developing during the last few years in an original 
field of research called group dynamics. They have been tested and enthusias- 
tically adopted by industry, by management groups, among social workers, 
in labor, political, and educational organizations. They are applicable to any 


club or volunteer group. 


TRAVERS, R. M. W. How To Make Achievement Tests. New York 3: Odyssey 


Press. 1950. 190 pp. $2.25. The main purpose of this book is to help teachers 
develop the types of evaluation instruments that are known as objective tests 
of achievement. A secondary purpose is to provide teachers with a technique 
for defining educational goals. Throughout the book emphasis is placed on the 
fact that objective tests usually measure only a few of the many outcomes of 


most educational programs. 


WRENN, C. G. Student Personnel Work in College. New York 10: Ronald Press 


Co. 1951. 599 pp. $4.75. The material in this book is presented from the point 
of view of the individual student and is based on the concept that the college 
is interested in the development of persons in their social setting. Here the 
various college functionaries that impinge upon the student— such as the 
counselor, the adviser, the various deans, the residence director, the job-place- 
ment bureau, the health service, the faculty member — are considered in terms 
of student services and are interwoven organizationally to achieve the maximum 
contribution to the student’s well-being and social orientation. The approach 
is based upon an analysis of student needs. Fundamental, and emphasized 
throughout the book, is the concept that individual assistance to students and 
assistance through the development of group situations are of equal and inter- 
related importance. The book should be of value not as a text in college and 
graduate school courses in student personnel work, in courses in general or 
secondary-school guidance, and in courses or curricula designed to prepare col- 
lege and university teachers but also to the guidance workers as well. 


YAUCH, W. A. How Good Is Your School? New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 
1951. 223 pp. $2.75. This has been written as a handbook to help parents. 
Whether an individual is a parent with a child to educate or simply a respons- 
ible taxpayer who supports the school system, he will find this book of value. 
For it shows him how to judge intelligently the quality of his local school and 
how to make it better. Here an experienced educator outlines in a simple 
and specific way the best current practices. He explains the reasons for the 
many changes that have taken place since the time when most adults were 
in school — changes in methods of teaching, of grading, of instilling discipline, 
and of developing the child’s best potentialities. The reader is taken on a 
tour of an ideal school as a basis of comparison for his own neighborhood 
school. Finally, the book provides concrete suggestions as to what parents can 
do to improve the caliber of education in their communities, The “Parents’ 
Check List for Visiting the School” will be found especially useful in defining 
the scope of the inquiry which alert citizens may undertake. 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 


ADAMS, A. E., and WALKER, E. E. Democratic Citizenship in Today’s World. New 
York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1951. 383 pp. $2.00 This civics book has three 
centers of emphasis. The first of these is the idea of community, the “we” feel- 
ing. The second is the idea that the principal unifying elements in our lives 


are ideals; that we are Americans where our minds meet. The third is the 


corollary proposition that co-operative group activity is the way of accomplish- 
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ment, “the democratic way.” In the first emphasis, individual responsibility is 
stressed. In the second emphasis, the necessity of striking a balance between 
initiative and conformity in personal behavior is stressed. Democratic idealism 
is presented as a working philosophy capable of arousing loyalty and persistence 
and, through these, voluntary co-operation. The classroom, the community, and 
the job are presented as situations for the practice of democratic procedures. 

Consistently with the pattern of the book, the discussions of government 
are arranged for functional emphasis. Such subjects as legislation and administra- 
tion are dealt with in one chapter, thus placing the emphasis on government in 
action. Both in Part Two and in subsequent sections, attention is repeatedly 
called to the services of governmental agencies. Chapter problems and questions 
have been included to stimulate pupil interests and activity. They are so ar- 
ranged as to appeal to various interests and ability levels. Illustrations directly 
related to the context greatly enrich the book as a teaching instrument. 
ALLEN, ALLYN. Lone Star Tomboy. New York 19: Franklin Watts. 1951. 236 pp. 
$2.50. This is an appealing tale of a Texas ranch girl in 1907 and her mother’s 
campaign to change her from a “tomboy” to a lady. 


BAGLEY, W. C., and PERDEW, R. M. Understanding Economics. New York 11: 


Macmillan Co, 1951. 543 pp. $3.28. The aim of this book is to help high-school 
students achieve a realistic understanding of our economic system; to show 
the significance of the system in 1elation to all phases of our society; and to 
teach the student how to evaluate economic problems. Interest is maintained by 
developing a sense of personal participation in economic life. Problems with 
which students are actually familiar are used to explain economic theory. One 
of the devices used to accomplish this is the inclusion of a series of economic 
problems faced by a typical middle class family, the Bakers. Beginning with ex- 
planations of the social nature of economic problems, the text then discusses 
the special characteristics of economic behavior. Economic processes are ana- 
lyzed next. At all stages, principles are related to current problems. The final 
chapters deal mainly with such problems as labor, political-economic systems, 
international relations, and economic security. All photographs, charts, and 
graphs are purposeful. Chapters are introduced by paragraphs which point out 
special features, and chapter-end summaries bring together the important ideas 
which were discussed. Study aids in the form of questions on the text, thought 
questions, review charts, and bibliographies also are included in the text. 


BENNETT. M. R. The World of Willa Cather. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 


1951. 246 pp. $3.50. The most appealing thing about this book is the widely 
varied and very human people which it recreates and, through them, the little 
prairie town of Red Cloud. The group is so small and its living together so 
intimate that it becomes almost like a family, at least in its feeling about 
its most talented member who went out to become one of the great literary 
figures of the world. As this story shows, the characters of Willa Cather’s novels 
were taken from the people who lived around her and whom she knew so well. 
The book contains a most interesting selection of photographs—24 of them— 
very few of which have ever been published previously. 


BERRILL, N. J. The Living Tide. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1951. 268 pp. 


$4.00. This is a fascinating story of marine life. Through reading its twenty-five 
chapters, the reader gains a keen appreciation of interesting facts about the life 
of a large number of new and curious animals on the beach and in the sea. 


Better Homes and Gardens. Des Moines, Iowa: Meredith Publishing Co. 1951. 480 


pp. $3.95. Here is a book that will serve as a year-round guide to home- 
owners who are eager to make plantings that will beautify their homes. To 
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the others who have owned their home for a long time, the book will be an in- 
spiration to them and as such they will no doubt, after studying the book, want 
to make changes in their present plantings in order to give their home that new 
look. The book covers the subject from the purchase of a lot to the finished 
garden, The nineteen subjects included are: How to Use Your Space, Lawns 
—How To Make and Keep Them, How to Plan for Continuous Bloom, Success 
with Roses, Shrubs for Many Uses, Evergreens for Long-time Pleasure, Vines— 
What They Can Do for You, Garden Pools—How to Build and Plants, Shade 
—Its Possibilities and Problems, Walls and Banks—How to Plant, Maintenance 
—Labor Savers—Tools—Garden Storage, Construction in the Home Garden, 
Garden Soils—How to Manage Them, Vegetable Growing that Pays, Fruit for 
the Home Place, Control of Pests and Diseases, Window Gardening and Success 
with House Plants, Seed Starting—Propagation—Flowers for Cutting, and 
Calendar of Garden Reminders for the Twelve Months writtten for all sections 
of the country. The book not only has a comprehensive index but also has a thumb- 
index for each chapter as well as facts and weights and measures and many 
photographs (many in celor) to illustrate the text. 


BOSSING, N. L., and MARTIN, R. R. Youth Faces Its Problems. Chicago 6: Laidlaw 
Brothers. 1950. 672 pp. Within the past few years thoughtful leaders in every 
area of public life have become greatly concerned over the obvious shortcomings 
in the operation of our democracy. They have become increasingly alarmed 
at the growth of anti-democratic ideologies throughout the world and the infil- 
tration of these “isms” into our body politic to the point where many believe 
these ideologies are becoming a threat to our way of life. This book was written 
in an effort to meet this need. It is not just another book on problems of 
democracy. The point of view and emphasis of this book are upon function, and 
only incidentally upon structure as this may be necessary to an_ intelligent 
understanding of the specific problem situations presented. The authors have 
constantly stressed the dynamic nature of social life as it confronts youth at 
present and as it will in the immediate future. Throughout the book critical 
problems are presented which youth must begin to consider now as they assume 
more adult roles Every effort has been made to invest the problems with 
personal importance for the student, as well as with vital significance for society. 


Another feature of this book is the plan of organization. In an effort to 
insure a consideration of every major type of problem faced in a democracy 
such as ours, the book is divided into ten principal areas. Within these areas 
three or four typical problems of critical importance are organized into units. 
Each unit is presented as a definite problem question. Aspects of the unit prob- 
lem are treated through a number of direct questions instead of the usual formal 
marginal or topical headings. This aids in giving cohesion to the discussion 
and directs the attention and thinking of the students. The authors, rather than 
answering the problems considered, have focused attention upon the nature 
of the vital social problems confronting youth as potential citizens. The word 
lists, study exercises, problems and projects, and references at the end of each 
unit are designed to aid the student in obtaining the essentials from the unit, 
as well as to offer the more alert student an opportunity to add materially 
to his understanding and appreciation of the unit problem. The teacher will 
find the problems and projects suggestive of other units or supplemental studies 
which may enrich the area or unit under consideration. The advanced refer- 
ences have been selected with the definite purpose of throwing new light on the 
units for both students and teacher. 
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BRECKLING, G. J. The Brief Year, Philadelphia 7: Westminster Press. 1951. 281 





pp. $3.00. Derek Wyngate was the new high-school principal. Young, hand- 
some, idealistic, he brought to the town “revolutionary” ideas in teaching 
methods, in introducing science and laboratory work into the classroom, in 
pointing out that living by Christian principles is the only way to save the world, 
but, more shocking to the town’s conservatives, in expounding Darwin’s theories 
of evolution. The high-school students were fired by his teachings, but his 
reforms and radical ideas endangered the miserly selfishness of the town’s lead- 
ing politicians and citizens. To them Derek was a menace that must be made to 
leave. To Sharon McGregor, he was an idol, for she had fallen under his spell 
as only a sixteen-year-old can. This is Sharon’s story of that year and the com- 
plications that counteracted and hampered Derek’s influence. It is the story of 
the town and its people; of her own happy family; of Vicky, Derek’s young, 
beautiful, and selfish wife, whose childish escapades caused him no end of 
embarrassment and furnished an unceasing supply of gossip for the town’s 


busybodies. 


CANNON, LeGRAND, JR. Come Home at Even. New York 10: Henry Holt and Co. 


1951. 283 pp. $3.00. The sights and sounds and the smells of Pilgrim America 
are here in this book which tells the story of Robert Cargill and his wife Ellen. 
Originally from a small village in England, Cargill and his wife have come to 
Salem, Massachusetts, because he feels that it is the will of the Lord. A 
carpenter by trade, Cargill hews out of the land and the forests of the aew 
world his home and his livelihood. But the country and the climate are dif- 
ferent from England, and the work is hard, and the living is primitive; Ellen 
becomes ill with a vague disease. He wrestles with himself and his temptations 
to decide the course he should take—to return to England or to continue build- 
ing a new life in the wilderness. 


CHILD, MALCOLM. How to Play Big League Baseball. New York 17: Harcourt, 


Brace and Co. 1951. 190 pp. $2.50. Each position on the team is detailed by an 
outstanding major league player, with an outline of fundamentals, specific 
tips for improving skill and technique and, in addition, a description of the 
special tricks of the trade which have made each of these players a star. 
There are numerous action photographs and diagrams to explain the fine points 
of the game. For example, every motion of pitching sequence is illustrated, as 
are the foot, body, and hand sequences involved in making double plays, field- 
ing, running bases, etc. Harry Breechen discusses pitching; Roy Campanella, 
catching; Eddie Waitkus, playing first base; Joe Gordon, second base; George 
Kell, third base; Phil Rizzuto, shortstop; Dom Dimaggio, outfield; Enos Slaugh- 
ter, hitting; Andy Pafko, team play; and Eddie Sawyer, managing the game. 


CHITTENDEN, F. A. Strange Welcome. New York 19: Coward-McCann. 1951. 


184 pp. $2.50. Jim Wexford revisits the scenes of his boyhood after twelve years 
of travel and war. Yet, within a few hours of his arrival, he discovers tragically 
that the town is no longer the same. The tranquility of the place is like a 
cloak, hiding the malevolence which lies beneath. The smiles of welcome are 
like masks, disguising fear. 


COMFORT, G. 0.; KNAPP, R. H.; and SHULL, C. W. Your Government. New 





York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1951. 511 pp. $3.36. This book has been writ- 
ten for high-school youth. It is planned as a textbook for courses in civics, gov- 
ernment, problems of democracy, and related courses which emphasize Ameri- 
can government. Care has been taken to present a balanced study of Federal, 
State, and local government. The fundamental principles of American democ- 
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racy are presented as they have developed historically and as they have been 
embodied in the Constitution. Much space is devoted to a study of government 
inaction, especially in relation to business, labor, agriculture, and the conserva- 
tion of human and natural resources. Finally, there is a presentation of United 
States foreign relations and the United Nations. The authors believe that the 
study of government is basic to the eventual exercising of citizenship. Therefore, 
a unit on citizenship and a unit on political parties are presented to introduce 
the student to his rights and duties as an American citizen, For the youthful 
citizen, this book presents the major issues of government in the form of vocabu- 
lary lists and questions at the ends of chapters and activities and reading lists 
at the ends of units, 


DAHL, J. O. Menu Making for Professionals in Quantity Cookery. Revised. Stam- 


ford, Connecticut: Dahl Publishing Co, 1950. 314 pp. This is a reference book 
for food executives in schools, hotels, restaurants, clubs, tea rooms, camps, soda 
fountains, luncheonettes. coffee shops, resorts, cafeterias, hospitals, and  institu- 
tions. The book is divided into six parts and an index. Part 1, Menu Planning; 
Part 2, Food Buying; Part 3, Food Preparation and Service; Part 4, Pricing, 
Cost, and Portion Control; Part 5, Menu Merchandising and Promotion; Part 
6, Making the Menu Suit the Purpose. 


DALY, MAUREEN, editor. Profile of Youth. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


1951, 256 pp. $2.95. Here is a survey of the 15,372,000 teen-agers in this 
country, a book of varying degrees of interest to teeners and their par- 
ents. Fifteen editors, writers, and researchers from The Ladies’ Home Journal 
took a year of travel in forty-five states to collect this portrait of American youth 

the youth that will control America’s future. The book gives twelve profiles of 
teen-agers, from all backgrounds and parts of the country. With these are ten 
general articles on teen-age life covering such topics as: going steady, necking, 
driving, sex education, trade schools, teen-age cruelty, blanket parties, parked 
cars, social inferiority, subsidized marriage, teen-age fads and fun. There is an 
introduction and final chapter by Maureen Daly, 


DAVIS, C. E. Senior Days at Davenport High. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1951. 


177 pp. $2.50. Here is a story about football, basketball, track, school paper, and 
all the club activities that make high-school life such fun. Don Hamilton was 
one of the most popular seniors, outstanding in all sports, a convincing debator 
and good student—but his world changed overnight. One day he was hero of the 
football game in which the Davenport Rams beat their old-time rivals, and the 
next, he was ostracized as the coward who ran away from the automobile acci- 
dent in which his best friend, and Captain of the Rams, Howard Dean, was in- 
jured, 


DONDO, MATHURIN; BRENMAN, MORRIS; and JOHNSON, L. B. (Book 2 


only). French for the Modern World. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co, 
1951. Book 1, 407 pp. $2.28; Book 2, 467 pp. $2.60. This is a two-book series 
for those who wish their French courses to keep pace with the shifting events in 
a rapidly shrinking modern world. In contrast to the traditional pattern, the 
two books have a more immediate aim: to humanize the teaching of French and 
to prepare all students to live more effectively in the world today. Book One 
implements this aim by centering the study of the language upon the many 
French expressions currently used in English and by drawing upon the French 
implications in such common fields as diplomacy, cuisine, fashion, art, radio, 
music, science, etiquette, trade, and industry. Book Two continues by focusing 
the study upon the contributions made by France to the heritage of the modern 
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world in fields such as literature, folklore, history, science, art, music, and the 
crafts. The two books imply a contrast between some of the French ways of 
living and thinking and our own. Thus, the student finds his own language en- 
riched, his appreciation of a foreign people broadened, and his study of another 
language immediately functional. 


DULL, C. E.; METCALFE, H. C.; and BROOKS, W. O. Modern Physics. New York 
10: Henry Holt and Co. 1951. 651 pp. $3.48. In preparing this new edition, 
the authors have not changed the method of approach, They feel that these steps 
are essential: (1) The topic is stated or a question is raised. (2) Some inci- 
dent with which the student is familiar is used as an introduction. (3) The 
physical principle is then discussed or explained in language simple enough for 
a beginner to understand. (4) The way in which the principle is utilized is 
shown by the use of one or more applications. In writing this book, the authors 
have constantly tried to keep the pupil’s point of view in mind. The language is 
simple, and the explanations are full enough to enable pupils to understand those 
topics which sometimes appear difficult. The book has all the material needed 
to meet the College Entrance Examination Board requirements. It can also be 
used with noncollege groups in differentiated courses. 

Some topics are starred (*) to indicate that they may be omitted. The final 
selection is left to the instructor, who will find it easier to omit certain topics 
than to add new material. Among the aids to pupils are the word and picture 
illustrations which have already been mentioned. In addition, previews give the 
pupil a glimpse of each unit. The summaries, found at the end of each chapter, 
are useful for emphasis and review. And the questions, which also appear at the 
conclusion of each chapter, are thought-provoking. The problems are graded so 
that the instructor can adapt them to groups of different ability. 


ERDMAN, L. G. The Edge of Time. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1951. 
275 pp. $3.00. The story of the buffalo hunter, the cowboy, and the rancher in 
the making of the West has been told many times. It is a man’s story. But the 
story of the homesteaders is not so well known, and primarily that is a woman’s 
story. These women came to a country starkly new; they planted rose bushes 
and bore children and then saw to it that their children had good homes and 
schools and churches. This is their story. 


FINCHER, E. B.; FERGUSON, J. H.; and Mc HENRY, D. E. American Govern- 
ment Today. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1951. 591 pp. $3.20. This 
new textbook for the senior high-school course in American government helps 
the student to understand the principles and values of our system of government 
and to gain an appreciation of democracy as contrasted with nondemocratic politi- 
cal and social systems. It treats of government on the local, state, and national 
levels, showing each in perspective and in relation to the student himself. Many 
concepts of government are introduced in terms of the student’s own experience, 
with examples and analogies from student organizations used to illustrate aspects 
of local, state, and national government. While stressing the present, the book 
gives full recognition to the past, as well as to persistent problems yet to be 
solved. 


FURMAN, A. L., editor. Young Readers Indian Stories. New York 10: Lantern Press. 
1951. 189 pp. $2.50. Stories about American Indians have always been of ab- 
sorbing interest to growing boys and girls. Here is a collection of exciting stor- 
ies in which Indian war whoops fairly echo through the pages and painted sav- 
ages peek out behind each word. 
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GERARD, J. W. My First Eighty-Three Years in America. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Co. 1951. 384 pp. $3.50. This is the personal story of a man 
who at the age of five sat on President Grant’s knee and gave advice on labor 
problems, of an outstanding lawyer and state supreme court judge, and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s ambassador to Germany. He was special ambassador at the coro- 
nation of George VI—in other words, a man who has been an important figure 
on the international scene for more than fifty years. 

GILBERT, P. T. Bertram and His Marvelous Adventures. New York 16: Dodd, 
Mead and Co. 1951. 175 pp. $2.50. The book contains sixteen funny, fabulous 
Bertram stories, some of which the author first devised when his two small sons 
asked him to tell them a story. 

GROSS, MICHAEL. Phil Sterling, Salesman. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
1951. 200 pp. $2.50. Written with cordiality, earnestness, and humor, this book 
provides the beginner in the field of selling with the soundest advice he can 
possibly get—a vivid, authentic picture, in fiction form, of a salesman’s prob- 
lems and of the outlook and methods that go into the making of a successful sell- 
ing career. It covers learning the fundamentals of selling—how to get in to see 
your man—what to say when you get there—and how to walk out with an order 
instead of a turndown. 

HARLOW, A. F. The Ringlings. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1951. 181 pp. 
$2.75. Today the Ringling name is the trademark of the biggest and best of cir- 
cuses. It’s a big show, and this is the story of the seven Ringling brothers who 
made it. 

HARTZELL, K. D. Opportunities in Atomic Energy. New York 19: Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, Inc., 45 W. 45th St. 1951. 144 pp. $1.00. This book deals 
with one of the greatest discoveries in the history of science—atomic energy. It 
summarizes the efforts being made here in America to develop this new force as 
a source of human welfare and as an instrument of national defense. The pur- 
pose in writing this volume has been to make it possible for those who wish to 
play a part in the national program for the development of atomic energy either 
to prepare themselves for positions they would like to fill in this field, or to find 
positions in it for which they are already qualified. 

HEADLEY, ELIZABETH. Catchpenny Street. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Co. 
1951. 223 pp. $2.50. This novel is about a teenager who fell in love. She had to 
choose between her childhood sweetheart who came from a family of wealth and 
an impetuous intern who had only his love to offer. All this happened during 
the summer of 1917 when flags were flying, bands were playing, and troop trains 
were filled with boys in khaki. 

HERZBERG, MAX, compiler. A Treasure Chest of Sport Stories. New York 18: 
Julian Messner. 1951. 231 pp. $2.75. Here are nineteen stories that catch the 
thrill, tension, and human side of America’s favorite sports—football, baseball, 
wrestling and boxing, racing, track, baseball, skiing, fencing, and hockey. There 
are stories about champions and about good losers, about professionals and ama- 
teurs, about coaches who know how to get the best out of their men, and about 
the spirit to win, the birthright of great playing. 

HICKEY, J. C. Introducing the Universe. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co, 1951. 
154 pp. $3.50. For the people who have always wanted a greater familiarity 
with the mysterious workings of the universe, the author presents a fascinating 
picture of the wonders that exist in space. He describes the heavenly bodies, ex- 
plains the peculiarities of each and gives a handy key to their location and iden- 
tification, with a brief history of the major astronomical discoveries. Here are 
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chapters on the Unwearied Sun, the Inconstant Moon, the Beauty of Eclipses, and 
the Earth’s Fellow Planets. The author recounts the mysteries of Meteors and 
Comets, the ghosts of the sky. He tells the interesting story of Chaplain Jones 
and the Zodiacal Light. There are descriptions of the swarming asteroids, the 
constellations, dippers in the sky, the pleiades, Orion and the Scorpion, stars of 
the South, double and variable stars, the Milky Way and beyond. The author 
portrays the thrill of seeing events that happened in ages past, reveals the decep- 
tion of “horizon illusions,” and portrays the romance of a “perfect night.” 


HOGG, J. C.; CROSS, J. B.; and LITTLE, E. P. Physical Sciences for High Schools. 
New York 3: D. Van Nostrand Co. 1951. 539 pp. $3.96. This is a broad survey 
course in physics, chemistry, geology (earth science), astronomy, meteorology, 
and aeronautics. The text is designed particularly for students who are not 
planning to take separate courses in physics and chemistry, and is written for 
use in the eleventh or twelfth grades. For over eight years, this new book in 
manuscript has been tried out with students. Each year improvements have been 
made. This is not a readaptation of the general science course; it is not a wat- 
ered-down version of specialized courses. It is science for general education, with 
a less technical and mathematical approach and a greater emphasis on the inter- 
relation of the various fields. The student is shown each step—either by careful, 
sensible explanation or by some simple, conclusive demonstration. In this book, 
you do not merely learn facts; you assimilate information. 

The book is divided into eleven units, each one dealing with some large 
learning—Introduction, the Nature of Things, the Earth, Temperature and Heat, 
Weather, Fire and Fuel, Power from Combustion, Electricity, Light, Communica- 
tion, Structural Materials, and the Universe, Each unit is divided into several 
chapters. No effort has been made to force either units or chapters into artificial 
lengths but, by and large, chapters are short, averaging about ten pages each. At 
the end of each chapter there appear: (1) A summary of the important points 
of the chapter—“Things to Remember.” (2) A group of questions (more than 
600 in all) divided into “A” (easier) and “B” (more difficult). These make for 
flexibility in assigning work with mixed classes. (3) At the end of most chap- 
ters there are one or more projects (74 in all). At the end of each unit there 
are: (1) A group of test questions to check thoroughly the work of the unit 
(over 200 of these, divided into “A” and “B” groups); (2) A carefully selected 
bibliography of books for further reading. These, too, are divided into easier 
and more difficult titles; (3) There are demonstrations for the teacher to perform in 
class. Each demonstration is comparatively short and ties laboratory and text 
material together effectively. The 112 demonstrations supply applications of text 
matter. They are inserted before the discussion of principles so that students 
can see what actually happens before they embark on a discussion of how and 
why. In this way the demonstration does not merely verify known facts, but it 
is an exciting and effective step-by-step teaching device. Demonstrations are so 
written that they may be discussed instead of performed if time or equipment 
is short. 

JOHN, EVAN. Ride Home Tomorrow. New York 19: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1951. 
343 pp. $3.50. Men have forgotten now, amid the confusion of new wars, how 
a thousand years ago in Palestine the greatest struggle of all, the Crusades, con- 
vulsed the known world. This chronicle of a crusader who comes from the North 
seeking to save the hard-won kingdom of Jerusalem has all the richness and 
strangeness of a medieval tapestry. In it the strong and valiant men and the 

lovely women of the dying Christian state, strange in its blend of feudal pomp 

with the exotic intrigues of the Orient, come startlingly to life. The book takes 
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the reader into a new and little-known world. The history of the Frankish King- 
dom of Jerusalem, which lasted nearly a hundred years and was in effect a 
great European colony planted on another continent four centuries before Colum- 
bus offers interesting food for thought today. 


LATHAM, J. H. Lonesome Longhorn. Philadelphia 7: Westminster Press. 1951. 
220 pp. $2.50. This is the story of Purdy and his pet steer Sancho; of life on a 
ranch; and of his family’s trek with their herd of steers from Texas to Montana. 
Through it all, the reader secures a vivid idea of a cowpuncher’s life—stampeding 
cattle, flood river crossings, miles of parched land, Indians, attacking wolves, etc. 


LEY, WILLY. Dragons in Amber. New York 17: Viking Press. 1951. 328 pp. $3.75. 
This book shows us a number of new exhibits of strange beasts plus a collection 
of equally interesting flora. About a third of the book deals with the wanderers 
across the planet, the adventive flora and fauna—plants and animals which sud- 
denly made themselves at home in countries where they did not belong; for ex- 
ample, the Japanese beetle. There is a highly intriguing account of the Krakatoa 
Islands, burned out by a volcanic explosion, and now exclusively populated by 
animals and plants which got there after 1891 without the aid of man. 


LIBERMAN, SALLY. A Child’s Guide to a Parent’s Mind. New York 21: Henry 
Schuman. 1951. 150 pp. $3.00. This book of text and cartoons concerns the 
why’s and wherefore’s of parents’ behavior. It is serious. It is humorous. It deals 
with experiences that are common to most human beings. Both parents and 
young people can find themselves in many of these situations. It will point the 
way toward a more sympathetic and perceptive insight into some of the causes 
of the difficulties that arise between parents and children. This book grew out 
of discussions between young men and women who were trying to understand the 
things that parents sometimes did or said that seemed contrary to their ideals. 
Out of these talks came a list of basic questions which are found at the end of 
each chapter. They are the questions on the lips of thoughtful young people ev- 
erywhere and tell the inside story of what goes on in their hearts and minds, 


LIPPER, ELINOR. Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Co. 1951. 322 pp. $3.50. Underlying the Soviet system is an organization unique 
in the modern world: not the concentration camp, but forced labor on an enor- 
mous scale. When Henry Wallace and Owen Lattimore visited Kolyma in 1944, 
Elinor Lipper was a slave in this great gold-producing region of Siberia. She 
hoped then that these two men would tell America the truth about life in Soviet 
Russia. Now, after an agony of eleven years (1937-48), she is free to speak for 
the twelve millions in Soviet prison camps. This is the human story of what it 
means to be state property, as the Russian masses have become. 


LYON, JESSICA. From This Day Forward. Philadelphia: Macrae Smith. 1951. 215 
pp. $2.50. When lovely Ginny Kerr meets Grant Jordan, the new boy in town, 
she finds herself liking him very much. After several dates, she realizes that 
they have much in common and that her liking is deepening into love. As this 
love for Grant grows, she becomes increasingly wary because her own parents’ 


marriage was unsuccessful. But Grant’s patient undestanding, her mother’s in- 


telligent guidance, and the example of the Jordan family’s cheerful home life 
make Ginny realize that marriage is nearly always a success. She becomes a 
mature, well-balanced girl, and as she and Grant stand together at the altar, she 
knows that the old saying “they lived happily ever after” is possible, after all. 
\ junior novel for girls 14-18 written with understanding and a clear insight 


into this ever-increasing problem, 
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MARSHALL, E. L. Queen Esther. Portland, Maine: Falmouth Publishing House. 
1951. 213 pp. $2.75. The story of Esther, the humble Jewish maiden who found 
favor in the eyes of the splendid but dissolute King Ahasuerus, is one of the 
most moving and dramatic of the Biblical chronicles. It is a powerful tale, told 
against a background rich in oriental pageantry and all the color and excite- 
ment of those exciting days in Jewish history when Haman, arch enemy of the 
Jews, all but succeeeded in his attempt to exterminate them. 


MATHEWS, BASIL. Forward Through the Ages. New York 10: Friendship Press. 
1951. 276 pp. $2.75. This volume follows the expansion of Christianity from the 
time of Paul of Tarsus onward. In terms of human interest, historical facts, 
biography, and adventure, the author traces the story of the followers of Jesus 
through five great historical periods. The first covers the five hundred years from 
the iniquitous reign of Nero up through the conquest of Rome by Alaric in A.D. 
110 and beyond. Here the author shows how, in spite of persecution, barbarism, 
intrigue, and cultural collapse, the early Christians established and furthered 
the Way of Life that a decadent and barbaric world needed. 


McLEAN, R. N. The Traded Twins. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1951. 136 pp. 
$1.75. This is a missionary mystery story. It all starts when Tag Hutchison, 
crack football player for Broadmoor High, goes to Mexico on a visit to his Uncle 
Joe, who happens to be a pretty busy missionary in Mexico City. Meantime Un- 
cle Joe’s daughter, Tess, goes to visit Tag’s folks back in Detroit. Everything 
goes smoothly until one day Tag disappeared mysteriously, after being followed 
by two suspicious characters greedy for the thousand pesos they knew he had 
with him. 

MOON, T. J.; MANN, P. B.; and OTTO, J. H. Modern Biology. Revised. New 
York 10: Henry Holt and Co. 1951. 664 pp. $3.96. The pupil begins his study 
with a brief history of biology and the development of the scientific method, The 
text discusses the basic characteristics of living things, the life processes, and the 
chemical and physical basis of life before any specific organisms are considered. 
Likewise, the pupil studies the interrelation of all living things before he deals 
with any particular life forms. This sequence provides a biological background 
for the study of various plant and animal groups. The units dealing with disease, 
genetics, and conservation are placed after those which deal specifically with 
plants, animals, and man. Thus, the pupil enters these more advanced phases of 
biology with an extensive background of the life forms involved. 





Recognizing the reading problems of many high-school pupils, the authors 
have simplified the vocabulary wherever possible, The sentences and paragraphs 
are short. Words having important scientific meaning are printed in boldface 
type and pronounced phonetically, with the accented syllable in italics. Each of 
these is defined where it first appears in the text and again in the Glossary at 
the back of the book. Illustrations have been carefully chosen to supplement 
reading comprehension. These include both line drawings and photographs. 


MOORE, MARGARET and J. T. Sing-Along Sary. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. 1951. 150 pp. $2.00. Money was scarce in the backwoods of western 
Pennsylvania during the 1850's, but Sary Liz was sure she could earn some with 
one of her three big, golden pumpkins ripening in Pa’s cornfield. Even if Pa 
couldn't afford to buy brother Zeke his coveted fiddle, she figured she could get it 

for him with the money she would earn exhibiting her “pie fruit” at the County 

Fair. As Uncle Ed said, “It was a mighty good idea if it had worked.” Unfortu- 

nately, a sudden flash flood sent her precious pumpkins bobbing away down the 

river, their red calico markers still fluttering from their stems. Even after she 
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managed to salvage one of them, Sary discovered that it took more hard work 
than luck to make a wish come true. With the help of jolly Uncle Ed, she finally 
did succeed—but it was Sing-Along Sary herself who was most surprised on 


Christmas morning. 

MOORE, VARDINE, and CONKLING, FLEUR. Billy Between. Philadelphia 7: 
Westminster Press, 1951. 175 pp. $2.50. Twelve-year-old Billy Baxter knew exactly 
what the trouble was—he was caught in the middle of too many sisters. If he 
wasn’t being bossed by his older sisters, Ginny and Margaret, he was being 
trailed by his hero worshipper, five-year-old Francie. Later he would be having 
trouble with his baby sister Carolyn. A lone boy in a family of four sisters, Billy 
decided, simply didn’t have a chance. Even his friends had stopped coming to 
his house to play, because his sisters were always in the way. He thought a pony 
would solve his problem. His father couldn’t afford to buy one for him, so he 
decided to earn the money himself. 

MORGAN, F. M.; FOBERT, J. A.; and BRECKENRIDGE, W. E. Plane Geometry. 
Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1943, 489 pp. $2.32. This text, divided into 
five books and an appendix, presents plane geometry with special stress upon the 
application of theorems to everyday situations. The formal presentation of the 
theorem is accompanied by a large number of practical application exercises. At 
the end of the book, the authors have classified all exercises into three groups— 
for slow pupils, average pupils, and above-average pupils. 

MURRAY, NORA. / Spied for Stalin. New York 16: Wilfred Funk. 1951. 256 pp. 
$3.00. What makes this book different from other recent publications about Rus- 
sia is that the author lived in Russia for twenty-two years. She is not a tourist 
who bases her revelations on a few facts picked up in a short time. She was 
born during the 1919 revolution and her own father was a chief of the Secret 
Police. In time he was purged. Then in 1941, Nora was required by the Kremlin 
to become a spy. From that point on, her story reads like a cloak-and-dagger 


thriller. 

MUZZEY, D. A. A History of Our Country. Boston 17: Ginn and Co. 1950. 688 pp. 
$3.48. The new edition of Muzzey’s A History of Our Country has been brought 
up to date. It appears in a new large format. It begins with the period of dis- 
covery, covers such recent history as the Truman Doctrine, the Marshali Plan, 
the Atlantic Pact, the admission of Israel to the United Nations. Of particular 
appeal are the introductions to each unit which consist of two facing pages deco- 
rated with drawings showing many of the customs of the period under discussion. 
They make it easy for the student to absorb much background material at a 
glance. Many new pictures and sixty new maps have been added to support the 
text. Particularly noteworthy are pictographs used to make statistics and ab- 
stract ideas take on a concrete meaning and cartoons by Heman Fay, Jr., in 
which humor is used to point up obscure ideas. Suggestions tor map study are 
given in the legends for the maps. The new edition features new study aids for 
each chapter. Here students will find exercises that emphasize and develop 
skills that they need to practice in order to study history: reading the grouping 
of large movements and trends, the ability to organize ideas and to outline. 
There are “Questions on the Text” to excite thought and to point up the most 
important aspects of the study, These easy-to-identify groups of questions are 
usually keyed to each section of the text. “Further Inquiry” provides more 
questions which require more research, For vocabulary building and for mastery 
of facts, there are words and phrases listed under the heading, “To Identify; to 
“Define or Explain.” “Then and Now” lists link the past with the present and offer 
a basis for making decisions on immediate problems. There are suggestions for 
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reading listed as “Reference Readings” and “Fiction and Biography.” Reading 
from these lists, the student will find much to interest him and much to fill out 
his knowledge. Tests are provided for each unit. There are “matching” and 
multiple-choice tests of which several are quite different from the usual. 


NORVELL, E. W.. and HOVIOUS, CAROL. Conquest. Book IV. Boston 16: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 1951. 704 pp. $3.00. This attractive book is the 
latest of the four-book Conquest series. It, like the other three books in the series, 
offers a compromise between the two usual types of anthologies: those with 
literary selections that adults think youth “ought” to read; and those “light- 
weight” collections, supposedly popular with boys and girls. But the Conquest 
authors avoided these two extremes. They went to the students themselves—over 
50,000 of them— and after a twelve-year study, compiled the literary selections 
that boys and girls really enjoyed. However, just one in twelve of these student- 
picked selections met with critical, adult approval; and only this doubly-endorsed 
literature was included in the Conquest books. 

Each Conquest book has two parts: I-an Anthology, representing the lead- 
ing literary types; and II-Special Units. The selections in the Anthology are 
grouped under nine reading centers of interest such as: Learning from Animals, 
Risking One’s Life, and Understanding Democracy, which each selection exempli- 
fies. Questions for review and analysis follow each selection, or group of selections. 
In addition, there are lists of new words which are defined and pronounced in the 
glossary at the back of each book. The biographical sketches are another impor- 
tant and interesting feature of the Anthology. Part II of each book consists of six 
special work-type units closely allied with literature and reading and of growing 
importance in the classroom. These units deal with motion pictures, radio, choral 
reading, library skills, reading skills, and newspaper or magazine reading. Each 
unit spotlights one or more aspects of the given subject, such as advertising, 
news casts, soap operas, etc., in the unit on radio, These units are valuable 
in that they are concise; they are complete in themselves; and they help pupils 
develop a more discriminating attitude toward motion pictures, radio programs, 
and recreational reading. 


NUTTALL, MADELEINE. The Gift. New York 19: A. A. Wyn. 1951. 250 pp. $2.50. 
Against the background of everyday life in a small midwest American town, 
the author has created an endearing story of a vigorous near-centenarian named 
Pidgey and of the people in the Illinois prairie town of Vista. Pidgey is a 
droll and wise old man who has lived an unselfish life. He never worked and 
he never married, but he maintained an honorable living, bartering his services to 
earn the simple necessities of life, and his family were the people of his town. 
Thus, Pidgey lived wholeheartedly, concerned only with ministering to the 
happiness of others through wise counsel] and an unyielding faith in the good that 
is in mankind, until one day he was suddenly faced with the question of what 
gift he would have left to life when he passed on, And as he looked at his way 
af life. he could see no tangible effects of his existence—no worldly goods to 
leave behind, no measure of success through personal gain. In the progression 
of the story the reader becomes aware of Pidgey’s unique contribution to Vista, 
and at the last, during the celebration of the town’s centennial, Pidgey himself 
is given the irrefutable answer to his question—proof of the valuable heritage 
he has established. 


OSBORN, FAIRFIELD. Our Plundered Planet. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Co. 
1951. 231 pp. $2.50. This book demonstrates brilliantly and unsparingly that 
we are following a course which one day may render our good earth as dead as 
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the moon. It contains unmistakable evidence that continued defiance of nature 
threatens even the survival of mankind. As an American, the author believes that 
the way to forestall oncoming crises is to arouse public opinion to what is going 
on, to the end that active and voluntary co-operation between people and govern- 
ment may save the situation before it is too late, For no nation in the long history 
of civilization has been more violently destructive of its life-supporting resources 
than the United States of America—that “country of the great illusion,” the 
country that “can feed the world”! 


PONT, CLARICE. Three Times Easier. New York 17: David McKay Co. 1951. 


111 pp. $2.00, Sudden illness strikes swiftly and Joan, Lucy, and Susy Carter— 
ranging in age from twelve to nine years—realize they will have to do without 
their mother for many months. The thoughts of being separated and leaving 
their home was unbearable, so the girls decided to manage. How they learn to 
keep house, cook, look after their father, attend to their own school and camping 
interests, acquire three bicycles and a puppy, and finally play an important part 
in their mother’s recovery, makes absorbing reading. 


QUILLEN, |. J., and KRUG, EDWARD. Living in Our America. Chicago 11: Scott, 


Foresman and Co. 1951, 752 pp. $3.32. This new textbook should prove a real 
pleasure for the upper grades. As a piece of book designing, the work is a 
masterpiece. The maps are appealing whether in color or black and white. The 
illustrations are not only appropriate, but also engage the young reader's atten- 
tion. The charts are well done and easily comprehensible. The print is good; 
the style is easy; the subheadings and the variations in the appearance of the 
pages are so frequent as to keep up interest in reading. 

Among the study helps are the activity and study suggestions; the annotated 
reading lists; and chapter-by-chapter lists of films, filmstrips, and recordings. 
The activities suggestions provide projects for both individual and coimmittee 
work, and the selections on the reading lists are keyed to three different levels 
of reading ability. Towards the close of each chapter a section called “What 
Comes Next” helps rouse student curiosity about the ensuing lessons, Then each 
chapter begins with a brief statement of important developments to watch for. 
Many of the points in these sections link up with those in the review section, 
“Chapter Highlights.” Thus the student prepares for these highlights before 
reading the text, then reads about them in fuller context, and finally re-reads them 
at the chapter's end. The first twelve chapters carry forward chronologically the 
story of American history from its European background to the period of Recon- 
struction. The other ten chapters bring up such persistent national problems as 
industrialization, public welfare, international diplomacy, and Pan Americanism. 
To trace and describe the topics, the authors go back to colonial times, if ap- 
propriate, and come down to very recent days, 


SCHORLING, RALEIGH; CLARK, J. R.; and SMITH, R. R. Modern-School Geome- 


try. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co, 1948, 448 pp. This edition has been 
revised as to order of presentation and of materials included. Some of the special 
features are: (1) Arithmetic and algebra are used in geometric situations to 
provide functional competence. (2) Use is made of an inductive development of 
meanings as an instrumental technique to develop in the pupil a clear, sound 
concept of geometry and an understanding of its principles. (3) The work is 
organized into large units built around key concepts and fundamental principles. 
Nearly 2,000 exercises are provided to test the pupil’s understanding of principles 
and to give him practice in applying them, (4) Applications are made to other 
fields. Problems of varying degrees of difficulty are included so as to provide 
for the needs of students of average, below-average, and above-average ability. 
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SCOTT, J. U. Pattern for Personality. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith Co, 1951. 


191 pp. $2.50. In this book, written in a friendly informal style for teen-age girls, 
the author gives a pattern for personality development: that will make an indi- 
vidual a better, more likable person, Starting with “Your Home Life”, there 
are pointers for making you and your family happier people and your home a 
harmonious place to be. One section, “Your School Life”, deals with the problems 
that confront all teen-age girls—getting the most out of the hours spent at 
school, and how to be popular with teachers and classmates alike. Here, too, is 
a trank discussion, pro and con, about sororities. “Your Social Life,” which 
combines personality development in both home and school, answers the questions 
about proms, summer romance, and going steady. It also contains a self-analysis 
test to find your “Romance Quotient.” 


SHUTE, NEVIL. Round the Bend. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1951. 


341 pp. $3.50. Tom Cutter was in love with airplanes from his boyhood. He 
might have lived happily and successfully in England all his life, working on 
other men’s planes. Instead he bought an ancient aircraft and organized his own 
transport service on the Persian Gulf. There the tempo of Eastern life opened 
his mind to the possibilities of immortality. Little by little, the lovely girl whose 
very name meant “England” and “home” faded from his dreams—soon to be re- 
placed by quite a different girl with quite another heritage. 


SNADER, D. W. Algebra, Meaning and Mastery, Book Two. Philadelphia 7: John C. 


Winston Co. 1950. 506 pp. This book has as its chief aim the presentation of 
currently recommended instructional materials in algebra in such a way as to 
provide for the individual progress of the pupil. It not only includes all of the 
major topics that are appropriate for a second course in algebra, but also treats 
extensively certain topics which are considered by many schools to be in the 
nature of enrichment materials, The course thus presented in this text is 
extremely flexible and readily adaptable to the needs and abilities of a wide 
group ot students. This feature makes the text particularly well suited to a 
a program which emphasizes individual progress. 


STAUFFER, R. M.; CUNNINGHAM, W. H.; and SULLIVAN, C. J. Adventures 








in Modern Literature. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1951. 763 pp. 
$3.60. The previous edition of this book was published in 1944, During the 
intervening years events have forced us to view the modern age in a new light. 
Never before now has it been so important for our schools to prepare students 
for the world they live in. Never before has it been so urgent to establish values 
that will guide youth in the modern democratic society. As always, literature 
is a great source for teaching social and moral values—perhaps the greatest 
single source available to the schools. This book is designed for grades eleven 
and twelve to meet the changing conditions of our schools and of our society. 
More than 2/3 of the 100 selections are new to this edition. The book is divided 
into major sections: modern fiction, modern biography, modern poetry, modern 
drama, and modern essay. This book is designed to meet the changing con- 
ditions of our schools and, by extension, of our society. 

The selections chosen as representative of these sections were chosen on the 
basis of three criteria: (1) Will they interest the present-day student, particu- 
larly the nonacademic student, and give him pleasure in reading? (2) Have they 
a discernible and lasting value that will leave an impression on the student and 
change his attitudes and feelings in the direction of better understanding of 
himself and others? (3) Are they within the ability of most students at this 
age level to comprehend and enjoy? To fulfill the last of these criteria, several 
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selections which would normally be considered at the ninth- and tenth-grade 
level have been included here. The range of difficulty is wide enough to meet 
the needs of most junior and senior classes. Although the book is-directly ad- 
dressed to the large number of non-college-preparatory students, its contents are 
so representative that it can easily be used to satisfy college entrance require- 
ments. Following each selection is a group of comprehension and discussion 
questions that are designed to encourage the student to make a thorough re- 
view of his reading. Often, activities and further reading (in addition to the 
reading lists at the end of each section of the book) are suggested. About a third 
of the selections are followed by special sections devoted to vocabulary study. 
These are the “Using Words” sections listed in the Index, Approximately twenty- 
five selections are followed by a special section devoted to a program of intensive 
reading. 


STEWART, M. A. We, the American People. New York 19: John Day Co. 1951. 


248 pp. $3.50. All of us know, yet sometimes forget, that all Americans—even 
the Indians—are immigrants or the descendants of immigrants, All get along 
pretty well together, too. This is something that puzzles people in other coun- 
tries. When the Polish mayor of St. Cloud was visiting Germany, the question 
most frequently asked him there was how they all managed to live so peaceably 
together in America. We have not always done so, and we still make mistakes. 
It was not easy, at first, for people from so many different lands to understand 
and appreciate one another. but, sooner or later, they worked out their dif- 
ferences and learned to live and work together as Americans. The story of their 
difficulties, their adjustments and, above all, their contributions to their adopted 
country and its freedoms is a dramatic chapter in American history. It is the story 
of this book—factual, exciting, and inspiring. 


TAUBMAN, HOWARD. The Maestro. New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1951. 


366 pp. $5.00. For twenty years, Howard Taubman, music editor of the New 
York Times, has been collecting material for a biography of Arturo Toscanini. 
Last spring, accompanying the maestro on his transcontinental tour of several 
weeks, he had the opportunity to crystallize and complete his research, The 
story begins with the boy Toscanini and how he left his family to enter the 
Musical Conservatory at Parma at the age of nine, It then goes on to show 
how he wanted more than anything else to become a pianist. As the long musical 
career unrolls before us, we trace his relationships with Italy and America, 
with his family and his friends; we come into contact with a great man and a 
great personality. We are able to gauge his courage, his convictions, his sense 
of humor and of proportion, 


TURNER, K. C. Red Men Calling on the Great White Father. Norman: Uniy. of 


Okla. Press, 1951, 253 pp. $3.75. This is the story of the white man’s relentless 
Western expansion and its effect on the Indian—the story of the long pilgrim- 
ages which many of them made to the White House in Washington to meet the 
Great White Father in a futile effort to turn back the tide of encroaching white 
settlers from the lands of their forefathers. Ostensibly they came to smoke the 
peace pipe; but, in reality, they were brought to settle peaceably the details 
of migration or reservation—to impress upon them the numerical and mechanical 
strength of the white men and the consequent futility of resistance. This is 
volume 32 in the Civilization of the American Indian Series published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press for the purpose of reconstructing the American 
Indian civilization by presenting phases of aboriginal, historical, and contempor- 
ary life. 
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WARRINER, J. E. Handbook of English. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1951. 608 pp. $1.96. This handbook, designed for the eleventh and twelfth grades, 
is both a textbook for classroom teaching and a reference book for individual 
student use. It is a textbook in that every major principle is given thorough 
explanation and is accompanied by enough exercises to make the book an ef- 
fective teaching instrument. It is a reference book by virtue of its simple arrange- 
ment and compact organization. It is the second of a two-book series for the high 
school. It goes beyond Book One (used in ninth and tenth grades) in two sig- 
nificant ways: first, one third of the chapters present new material not covered 
in the earlier grades; second, many of the topics occurring in Book One are 
presented here more extensively, The study of verbs is an example. The topics 
covered in ninth and tenth grades are thoroughly reviewed, but to them are also 
added more advanced matters of verb usage such as the use of the six tenses, 
the use and misuse of passive voice, and the use of the subjunctive. A major em- 
phasis is given to construction and improvement of sentences. 

WAYNE, RICHARD. Clutch Hitter, Philadelphia 22: Macre Smith Co. 1951. 
201 pp. $2.50, Mike Tracy arrives at the farm club of the Red Wings with only 
a letter of recommendation from a former big-leaguer he had known in the Navy 
and his own desire to play ball. He is a leftfielder, and the club has no place for 
him until the regular leftfielder in the line-up is forced out of the game by an 
untimely accident. Mike takes his place and proves he can really play left- 
field when he wants to, and makes a reputation as a clutch hitter. Before long 
he is summoned to the Red Wings front office. 

WHITNEY, P A. The Island of Dark Woods. Philadelphia 7: Westminster Press. 
1951. 190 pp. $2.50. The large old house next to Aunt Serena’s small, modern 
home on Staten Island looks dark and forbidding. Its occupants, Mr. Bennett and 
his grandson, Norman, seem most unfriendly, Laurie Kane, Aunt Serena’s niece, 
is sure that the house is haunted, yet she is surprised when assured that it is! 
Later she stumbles upon the disagreeable Mr. Bennett and blurts out the question 
about the ghost that haunts his house. “You mean the phantom stage coach?” he 
asks, but will say no more. Laurie and her sister Celia are completely baffled until 
Aunt Serena tells them the story behind the mystery—an incident that had 
occurred many years before. Feeling sure that the old house still hides the im- 
portant clue, they gain entrance to it by inventing excuses to see Mr. Bennett. 
Once inside, they set off a chain of events that lead them back a hundred years 
to find their answer. 

¥,OODHAM-SMITH, CECIL. Florence Nightingale. New York 18: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 1951. 382 pp. $4.50. This is a biography of one of the most remarkable 
women who ever lived. The popular impression of Florence Nightingale has 
always been that of a rather saintlike creature, whose devotion to the troops 
in the Crimean War brought her great personal fame and established the value 
of women in nursing once and for all. Now, Cecil Woodham-Smith’s Florence 
Nightingale, based on family papers, never before made available to others, re- 
veals to the human being behind the legend—the brilliant, temperamental, 
unbelievably energetic woman who accomplished so much for others and, in a 
sense, so little for herself. Elegant, witty, fascinating, she exercised a compel- 
ling power over some of the ablest men of her generation. Famous for her epi- 
grams, addicted to good cooking and pretty clothes, she was not only a saint, 
but also a woman of the world. 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 


The Advisory Council for a Department of Vocational Agriculture. Washington 25, 
D.C.: Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt, Printing Office. 1951. 28 pp. 15c. A 
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plan for using an advisory council to secure co-operation and balance in a 
school-community program of vocational agriculture. 

Art in Our Schools. Washington 6, D, C.: National Education Association. Dept. 
of Elementary School Principals. April, 1951. 48 pp. 50c. The varied facets of the 
art program in the elementary school and its meaning to growth and development. 

Aviation Education. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1785 
Massachusetts Ave.. N. W. 1951. 79 pp. Aviation’s educational implications and 
an approach to a modern curriculum. 

Better Buymanship Meat, Fish, Poultry, and Eggs. Chicago: Household Finance 
Corporation. Rey. 32 pp. 5c. Information on the buying and many helpful tips 
on ways to make meat, fish, poultry, and eggs go farther, to save flavor and 
food values in storing and to serve leftovers in winning ways. 


BOYER, R. A., and EATON, M. T. Standardized Testing in the Schools of Indiana. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Univ. Bookstore. Jan., 1951. 39 pp. 75e. A summary of 
testing practices and procedures in Indiana high schools. 

Building America’s Might. Washington 25, D.C.: Office of Defense Mobilization. 
1951. 43 pp. The first quarterly report of the Director, telling what has been 
accomplished in’ expanding military strength and productive power and in 
building collective strength for mutual defense against the challenge of Com- 
munism. 

California School Accounting Manual. Sacramento 14: California State Department 
of Education. March, 1951. Bulletin No. 2, Vol. XX. For those in charge of 
business affairs of schools. A manual to obtain uniformity of records for greater 
ease and use in compiling financial data for statistical studies of local records. 

The Cincinnati Public Schools. Cincinnati 2: Supt. of Sechs., 216 E. 9th St. 1950, 
13 pp. Annual report of educational opportunities, services, management, and 
accomplishment of the city’s schools. Pictorial graphs. 

COUNTS, G.S. American Education Through the Soviet Looking Glass. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univ. 1951. 48 pp. 50c. 
An analysis of an article by N. K. Goncharov entitled “The School and Peda- 
gogy in the U.S. A. in the Service of Reaction,” in which the brand of scholar- 
ship behind the Tron Curtain is exposed. 

Current Topics in Home Safety. Chicago 11: National Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Ave. 1951. 40 pp. The proceedings of the 1950 annual National Safety 
Congress, including a joint session with the American Academy of Pediatrics. 
The pediatric approach to childhood’s greatest hazard — accidents. 

Department of State, Office of Public Affairs, Washington 25, D.C., Publications of: 
fnalysis of the Schuman Plan. 8 pp. Reprint from the Department of State 

Bulletin of April 2, 1951. 
Essentials of a Peace with Japan. 11 pp. Address by John Foster Dulles on 
March 31, 1951. 
Foreign Affairs Highlights. March, 1951. 4 pp. A- news bulletin concerning 
the Council of Foreign Ministers, Trust Territories, Credits to Spain, etc. 

English in Common Learnings. Chicago 21: National Council of Teachers of Eng- 

lish, 211 W. 68th St. 1951. 24 pp. 50c Committee findings on such questions 


as: Can the teaching of English be accomplished in an incidental fashion or 
must it be taught as a separate subject by specially trained teachers? Can all 
necessary instruction in English be accomplished in “core” programs? 


New York 27: 


Fiftieth Anniversary Conference on Admission to American Colleges. 


College Entrance Examination Board, 425 W. 117th St. Feb., 1951. 20 pp. Dis- 
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cussions of responsibilities for preparation for college and of progress and 
problems in college admissions. 

Future Unlimited. Washington 25, D.C.: Education Director, U.S. Savings Bonds 
Division. 1951. A new school savings play by Deborah Newman, for grades 6-9. 
The cast includes three boys, three girls, extra supporting children if desired, 
and three adults (or pupils who can take the part of principal and two teachers). 
The purpose of the play is to show the importance of savings for a worth-while 
goal, and of keeping Defense Stamps until the purchase price of a Bond is 
accumulated. 

Guidance Workers’ Qualifications, Washington 25, D. C.: Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 1951. 16 pp. A review of literature from 1947-1950. 
HAMLIN, H. M., and SUMPTION, M. R. New Community Unit School Districts 
Practices and Problems. Urbana, Ull.: Univ. of Til. 358 Admin. Bldg. 1951. 
32 pp. The organization, administration, curriculum development, special ser- 
vices, utilization of building, business and finance, and public relations of the 

newly created autonomous community unit districts of Illinois. 

How to Decorate Classrooms in the Harmon Technic. Chicago 9: National Chemical 
and Manufacturing Co., 3617S. May St. 1951. 25c. This brochure has been pre- 
pared by the makers of Luminall paints with the collaboration of Dr. Harmon 
for school officials, architects, lighting engineers, and others interested in pro- 
viding the optimum standard for improving the health and well-being of school 
children. 

Interpreting Our Schools, Lexington, Kentucky: Bureau of School Service, College 
of Education, Univ. of Ky. March, 1951. 127 pp. Proceedings of the 27th An- 
nual Educational Conference and the 16th Annual Meeting of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

In These Ten Cities. New York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St. 1951. 
29 pp. 30c. An on-the-spot check in ten widely separated cities shows that ra- 
cial and national minorities are still generally segregated, in northern as well as 
in southern cities, despite the U. S. Supreme Court decision of 1948 holding that 
restrictive covenants are unenforceable. Throughout the pamphlet the fact is 
stressed that “urban redevelopment” (the clearing and rebuilding of blighted 
areas) cannot be handled intelligently unless the principle of democratic hous- 
ing is accepted. 

It Was No Accident. San Diego, California: Supt. of City Schs., 825 Union St. 1951. 
37 pp. Annual pictorial report showing that “they graduated according to plan.” 

Labor and Industry in Britain. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. March, 1951. 48 pp. Free. A quarterly review which follows the 
British economic scene. This issue discusses Britain’s defense program, wage 
developments, price control, public ownership of iron and steel, and recovery 
measures. 

Mathematics. Raleigh, N. C.: State Supt. of Educ. 1950. 69 pp. 25c. An articulated 
course for both elementary and secondary levels. Illustrations as classroom sug- 
gestions. Bibliographic data for each section. 

National Social Welfare Assembly, Youth Division, 134 E. 56th St., New York 22, 
New York, Publications of. 

Interorganization Training of Volunteer Leaders in Youth Serving Organizations. 

1948. 9 pp. 10c; 25 copies, $2.25; 100 copies, $8.00. 

Make Way for Youth. A motion picture produced in 1947 by the Youth Division. 
Distributed by Association Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York, New York; 
may be booked through branch offices of Association Films at 351 Turk St., 
San Francisco 2, California; 3012 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas; 206 S. 
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Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois. Purchase price, $60 a print; rental price 
-daily, $3.50; weekly, $10.00; two weeks, $15.00; monthly, $25.00. 

Make Way for Youth. 1947, Free. Folder describing the film Make Way for 
Youth, Gives purchase and rental price of film, distribution outlets, etc. 

Presenting Your Opportunity in a Youth Serving Organization. 1947, 29 pp. 
30c; 25 copies, $7.00. 

Youth Participation in Adult-Sponsored Youth Organizations—A Work Tool. 
1948. 16 pp. 10c; 25 copies, $2.25; 100 copies, $8.00. 

Youth United for a Better Home Town. 1947, 22 pp. 20c. 25 copies, $4.50. 

1950 Annual Report. New York 22: Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 
Ave. 36 pp. A record not only of accomplishments at CBS, but also of significant 
advances in the entire world of communications. 

Ninth Semiannual Report of the Atomic Energy Commission. Washington 25, D. C.: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Office. Jan., 1951. 158 pp. 40c. Reviews the operations of 
1950 and sums up the methods and the reasons for carrying on atomic energy 
operations under contracts of various types. 

Our Growing Challenge. St. Paul 1, Minnesota: Commission on Vocational and High- 
er Education, State Capitol. 1951. A brief background for understanding educa- 
tion and its needs in Minnesota today. 

Planning Student Activities in the High School. Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association, 1327 University Ave. 1950. 93 pp. 50c. Or- 
ganization and leadership of student activities, 

Troceedings of the 1950 Invitational Conference on Testing Problems. 
New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau St. 117 pp. $1.00. Panels 
and speeches by Traxler, Stalnaker, Thurstone, Gulliksen, and others. 

Publications. Washington 6, D, C.: American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W. 1951. 62 pp. Catalog of publications of the Council. Classi- 


Princeton, 


fied, annotated, indexed. 
A Report on an Administrative Survey of the U.S. Office of Education. Washington 


25, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 1951. 82 pp. The 
background of the reorganization of the U. S, Office of Education effected Feb- 
ruary 9, 1951. 

The School Building Problem in New York State. Albany, New York: Commission 
on School Buildings, State of New York. 1951. 58 pp. Second report of the 
Commission on public school building needs, local resources and financing of 
school construction, and recommendations for legislation. 

The School Study Councils at Work, Syracuse 10, New York: Central New York 
School Study Council, 219 Slocum Hall, College Place. 1950. 88 pp. A report 
of the First National Conference of School Study Council Leaders. The history 
and activities, problems, and publications of local councils. 

The Schuman Plan, (Dept. of State Pub. No. 4173.) Washington 25, D, C.: Supt. 
of Doc., U. S. Govt. Print. Office. 126 pp. 55c. The draft treaty and the draft 
convention implementing economic co-operation among free nations. 


Should 18-Year-Olds Be Soldiers? Washington 6, D. C.: National Council Against 
Conscription, 1013 18th St., N. W. 1911. A leaflet of statements opposing the 


draft of youth. 
SHUBERT, I. A. Know Your Pupils. Laramie, Wyoming: Bureau of Educational 
Research and Service, Univ. of Wyo. 1950. 36 pp. 50c. First steps in under- 


standing children and youth. The meaning and importance of guidance. 


Statistics of Nonpublic Secondary Schools (1947-48). Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. 
of Doc., U. S. Govt. Print. Office. 1951. 11 pp. 10c. Chapter seven of the Bi- 
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ennial Survey, dealing with enrollment, organization, grade distribution, instruc- 
tional staff load, and Negro schools. 

The Small High Schools of Texas. Austin: Texas Education Agency, Division of Pro- 

fessional Standards. Three booklets recently developed for surveying the educa- 

tional problems and resources in 500 communities with high schools with fewer 
than one hundred pupils. The first booklet, “Guide for Local Committees,” is for 
use of the local committee in answering a series of judgment questions about the 
local school and community. These people will be furnished completed copies 
of the second booklet, “Data Booklet,” which will contain basic facts about the 
community, the school, and the relationship between the two. The third booklet, 

“Leaders Guide,” is designed as a guide for the school superintendent directing 

the survey. 

Story of the Escuela Agricola Panamericana, Boston 10: United Fruit Company, 

80 Federal St. 1951. 36 pp. The purposes and program of the Pan American 

School of Agriculture, founded and financed by the United Fruit Company in 

Honduras. Its purpose is to make good farmers out of agriculturally minded 

young men from Middle America, in whose hands lies the destiny of a vast region 

where rational use of land constitutes the hope of a prosperous future. The 
school has also served as a pattern for educational leaders in Latin American 
countries, 

The Sugar Molecule. New York 5: Sugar Research Foundation, 52 Wall St. Winter, 
1951. 20 pp. Notes on sugar research, the beverage foundation of the sugar in- 
dustry, sugar content of military rations, relation of tooth decay and sugar, im- 
provement of industrial economy of China through sugar, and nutritional contro- 
versies about sugar. 

Summer Study in Latin America. Washington 6, D, C.: Pan American Union, Dept. 
of Cultural Affairs, Div. of Educ. 1951. 21 pp. Full description of courses of- 
fered by Latin American institutions and by U. S. institutions in Mexico, Cuba, 
and Costa Rica during the summer of 1951. Also educational tours and service 
projects sponsored by U. S. educational agencies in Central America and the 
West Indies. Complete data concerning dates, prices, credits, efe 

Television on Watch. New York: NBC Television, Radio Corporation of America. 
1951. A pictorial story of television’s coverage of public affairs during 1950. 


THURSTONE, T. G., and BYRNE, K. M. Children’s Mental Abilities (Better Living 
Series). Chicago 4: Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave. 40c; 
3 copies, $1.00; special quantity discounts; yearly subscription to the series, 
$3.50. Answers questions like these: Can intelligence be improved? How im- 
portant is intelligence? What do intelligence tests really measure? What types 
of intelligence are there? 

Today's Schools—Are They as Good as Yesterday's? Chicago: General Supt., Chi- 
cago Public Schools. 24 pp. A description of the job the schools are doing to- 
day which discredits critical comments. 

UNESCO: Five Years of Work. Washington 25, D. C.: Unesco Relations Staff, 
Dept. of State. January, 1951. 18 pp. A review of achievements since the adop- 
tion of the Unesco Constitution in 1945. 

Unity of Purpose Urged for Security of North Atlantic Area. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Div. of Publications, Office of Public Affairs, Dept. of State. 1951. 18 pp. Re- 
port of General Eisenhower to Congress on February 1, 1951. 

We Work Together. Miles City, Montana: Custer County High School. 1950. Pic- 

torial bulletin interpreting the high school and junior college to the people of the 

area. First appeared as sections of year book, “The Branding Iron.” 
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What Can We Do About Cancer? (pLatrorRM) New York 18: Newsweek Club 
Bureau, 152 W, 42nd St. March, 1951. 22 pp. 25c. A discussion guide empha- 
sizing the need for cancer research, 

What It Takes to Make Your Car. Detroit 2: Automobile Manufacturers Assn., 320 
New Center Bldg, 1950. 48 pp. Free. A pictorial story of auto manufacture 
from raw material to the shiny new car at the consumer's door, 

YODER, DALE. You and Unions (Life Adjustment Series). Chicago 4: Science 
Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave. 40c; 3 copies, $1.00; special quantity 
prices: yearly subscription to the series, $3.50. The union story in an interesting, 
readable, unbiased style for young people, 


Books Received too Late to Be Classified 


ADELSON, LEONE. The House With Red Sails. New York 17: David McKay 
Company, Ine. 1951. 185 pp. $2.50. This is a story of two youth and their 
parents who lived on a Chinese junk that plied the inland waters from New York 
to Florida. The story is based on the adventures of a real American family. The 
junk, called the Amoy, may still be seen in New Rochelle, New York. 

ALDEN, J. R. General Charles Lee—Traitor or Patriot? Baton Rouge 3: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1951. 383 pp. $4.75. An English gentleman, liberally edu- 
cated and well-traveled, Lee was admittedly the best military tactician in the 
Revolutionary army. He had become a foe of tyrants in general and of George 
II] in particular and saw in America the fulfillment of his dreams of an ideal 
republic. In the war he was outranked only by Washington. He had been seri- 
ously considered by the Continental Congress for the post of commander-in-chief, 
but his British origin militated against his choice. In the early days of the war 
when Washington was fumbling for strategy, it was Charles Lee who advised 
him and helped to formulate his military policies. Despite these achievements, 
plus his earlier writings in favor of independence, men preferred to regard his 
“act of treason” and his court-martial as the true measure of his merit. 

ALLEN, EARL, and UMSTATTD, J. G. The Problem of Drop-Outs in the Secondary 
School. Austin: Texas Study of Secondary Education, 217 Sutton Hall, Univer- 
sity of Texas. 1951. 23 pp. This report summarizes several investigations that 
have been made in the Texas secondary schools concerning early school leavers. 
It also contains seven recommendations, a copy of the questionnaire form used, 
and “possible procedure” to be used in the study of follow-up or drop-outs. 

American Annals of the Deaf. Washington 2, D. C.: American Annals of the Deaf, 
Gallaudet College. 1951, January. 271 pp. 75c. A series of articles dealing 
with the education and training of the deaf. Also contains a list of instructors 
of the deaf as well as a list of schools and of summer camps for the deaf and 
hard of hearing in the United States. 

The American Educational Catalog. New York 19: R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 
15th Street. 1951. 176 pp. $1.00. Almost any school book can be found either 
by subject or by author in this new 1951 edition of the American Educational 
Catalog. This annual, now in its 80th year, indexes more than 8,000 titles cur- 
rently available from 113 publishers. A more comprehensive author-title catalog 
of 80,000 general books and college texts is also available from the same firm. It 
is entitled Books in Print, and the 1951 edition can be ordered now for delivery 
in September, price $17.50. 

BARNETT. LINCOLN. Writing On Life. New York 19: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc. 1951. 383 pp. $4.50. The author tells how he approaches the problem of 
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writing about living people and includes profiles he has written as illustrations. 
He includes many amusing anecdotes in the book. 

BILLETT, R. O., and YEO, J. W. Growing Up. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 1951. 384 pp. $2.80. What questions are troubling students? When ques- 
tioned by Purdue University researchers, some 15,000 high-school pupils reported a 
range of problems left untouched by their teachers. The top six: How 
can I study more effectively? How can I be more calm when reciting in class? 
How can I tell how much ability | actually have? Will I be able to earn a living? 
Why do I worry so much about “little things”? and how can I make people like 
me more? This book offers an integrated plan of instruction dealing with the 
personal-social problems of youth. A Teacher's Manual (123 pp. $1.00). which 
accompanies the text, includes for each of the twelve units (1) a detailed state- 
ment of objective, (2) suggestions for introducing the unit, (3) suggested activi- 
ties for enrichment and for individual differences, (4) suggestions for evaluation, 
including a complete objective test, (5) a list of supplementary materials and 
references, and (6) additional points of strategy for handling the unit. A Lab- 
oratory Manual also supplements the text. It includes such forms as personal 
inventories and self-appraisal blanks. 

BLANCHARD, C. I, and ZOUBEK, C. E. Expert Shorthand Speed Course, Simpli- 
fied Edition. New York 18: The Gregg Publishing Company. 1951. 512 pp. 
$3.20. This book is a teaching and learning plan for training high-speed short- 
hand writers. It is designed to help the 100-words-a-minute writer to reach 160 
words a minute. There are 80 assignments, divided into four parts. 

COURTER, C. V. The Cincinnati Public Schools. Cincinnati: Office of Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 1951. 52 pp. This annual report of the superintendent of 
Schools of Cincinnati presents in quantitative terms a description and brief dis- 
cussion of the administrative functions that are necessary in a school system of 
this size to insure a high quality of educational opportunities for youth. 

DICKENS, CHARLES. David Copperfield. Chicago 11: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. 1951. 474 pp. $2.24. This book is adapted by Gertrude Moderow and 
illustrated by Fritz Kredel. The story is told in true Dickens’ style and diction. 
Sentences have been shortened, difficult concepts clarified, and vocabulary load 
limited to that of fourth- or fifth-grade readers. 

DUROST, W. N.—General Editor. Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Yonkers 5, 
New York: World Book Company. 1951. This is the title of a group of new 
tests for secondary schools. The series at present comprises achievement tests 
in three subject-matter areas—mathematics, science, and social studies. The 
publishers’ plans to include other achievement tests, as well as other types of 
instruments. Ten tests in the series have been published to date, as follows: 
Mathematics including Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathematics, 
Lankton First-Year Algebra Test, Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test, and Snader 
General Mathematics Test; Science including Anderson Chemistry Test, Dunning 
Physics Test, Nelson Biology Test, and Read General Science Test; and Social 
Studies including Crary American History Test and Cummings World History 
Test. A Manual of Directions accompanies the tests. 

Education for One World. New York 19: Institute of International Education, 2 
West 45th Street. 1951. 48 pp. This is a listing of foreign students in the United 
States, showing from where they came, where and what they are studying, and 
from where they receive assistance. This covers 29,813 foreign students in 
over 1,400 institutions in the 48 states and involves an expenditure of some 


$75,000,000. 
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ETHICAL PRACTICES COMMITTEE. The 1951 Directory of Vocational Counsel- 


ing. St. Louis 5, Mo.: Washington University, Box 64, 1951. 125 pp. $1.00. This 
is a listing of and relevant details concerning all known agencies and individuals 
in the United States and Canada offering vocational counseling to the public 
and meeting standards of competence and ethics set up by this committee of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association. 


FEINGOLD, S. N. Scholarships, Fellowships and Loans. Boston 16: Bellman Pub- 


lishing Company. 1951, 312 pp. $5.00, In this second compilation of millions 
of dollars worth of scholarships, fellowships, and loans not listed in college 
catalogs, the author explains that he has devoted three years to the task in 
the interest of ‘the youngsters with ‘A’ grades who end up as errand boys 
because they can’t go to college.” Many of the scholarships in his compilation, 
which covers thousands of undergraduate, college, and advance study oppor- 
tunities yearly, go begging, Dr. Feingold points out, because guidance officials 
generally do know about them. 


This volume covers scholarships, fellowships, and loans (7,034) for both 
undergraduate and graduate study and for vocational as well as academic 
institutions. “It is quite evident,” Dr. Feingold says, “that financial resources 
play a major role in a student’s acquiring a higher education. The author 
noted that “24 per cent of able students drop out of college because they cannot 
afford to continue their training. Advanced education should be based upon 
one’s qualifications and not sorely upon that of economic status.” he states, 


REMMERS, H. H., and HACKETT, C. G. What are Your Problems? Chicago 10: 


Science Research Associates Inc., 57 West Grand Avenue. 1951, 48 pp. 40c. This 
booklet discusses such teen-age problems as health, school, home and family, 
boy-girl relations, getting along with people, personal problems, and the future. 
A six-step method of problem solution is also suggested. 

The book includes a 38-page editorial section on “Planning Your Career,” 
and the latest sample application forms used when securing student assistance 
for educational purposes. It includes three complete indexes with 5,343 listings 
for general education without geographic or other limitations that will pay 
nearly $860,000 annually, as well as thousands of other scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and loans. 


FLOHERTY, J. J. Television Story. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1951. 


160 pp. $2.75. Here, the author tells how programs of various types are put on 
the air—drama, films, comedy acts, sports, and news events as covered by the 
astonishing mobile unit. Here is information about vocational opportunities in 


television. 


Future Teachers of America. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association. 


1951. 292 pp. $1.00. This is the 11th yearbook of the Future Teachers of 
America sponsored by the N. E. A. The book contains a list of the college 
chapters by state and a description of the projects each performed during the 
past year. Also, at the end of each state is included a list of high-school clubs 
for the years 1949-50 and 1950-51. 


GEBHARD, BRUNO. Discipline and Emotional Health. Cleveland 9: Cleveland 


Health Museum, 8911 Euclid Ave. 1951. 22 pp. 25c. This pamphlet is a report 
of the third health education workshop conducted jointly by Cleveland teachers 
and the Cleveland Health Museum committee on education, The pamphlet con- 
cludes with some mental health maxims and, finally, a suggested reading list. 
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HAGMAN, H. L. The Administration of American Public Schools. New York 18: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1951. 440 pp. $4.00. The author opens his dis- 
cussion with a description of six successful school administrators, each of whom 
might be a model for student study, The book then moves on to a treatment of 
the many aspects of school administration, returning finally to the individual 
school administrator and his professional career, closing with an appraisal of the 
successful administrator at work. In each of the several large areas of administra- 
tion treated in detail in the book, consideration is given, first, to a thorough estab- 
lishment of the general and specific principles which apply and, second, to the 
application of the theory to actual practice. 

HEELY, A. V. Why the Private School? New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1951. 
218 pp. $3.00. Here the head of one of the outstanding secondary schools of 
the country provides a thoughtful and explicit statement of the place of the 
private school in American education today, 

HUTCHINS, C. D., and KEELE, MYRTIS, Federal Government Funds for Educa- 
tion, 1948-49 and 1949-50. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
1951. 80 pp. 25c. This pamphlet reports amounts of Federal money allotted for 
educational purposes. The report is divided into five parts: Federal Participation 
in Education; Educational Programs of the Federal Security Agency; Educa- 
tional Programs of the Department of Agriculture; Educational Programs of 
the Veterans Administration; and Educational Programs of other Federal offices. 
It includes 45 tables, 

IVINS, W. H.,. and RUNGE, W. B. Work Experience in High School. New York 10: 
The Ronald Press Company. 1951. 507 pp. $4.75. This textbook defines and 
interprets work experience and describes the practical steps for incorporating it 
into the high-school curriculum, It sets forth general objectives of a work 
experience program and treats in detail the separate phases of distributive 
education, diversified occupations, co-operative office practice training, in-school 
work plans, community work programs, and high-school camp projects. 

KENNELLY, ARDYTH. The Spur. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc, 1951. 306 
pp. $3.00. John Wilkes Booth was a star in the American theater, adored by 
many women, lionized by many men. What were the forces that drove him 
to commit one of the most notorious crimes in our history? What led him 
to assume a role more dramatic than anything he had ever played on the stage? 
Here are the answers in the story of the twisted emotions and the hidden passions 
that turned this handsome, talented young actor into a bitter, psychopathic killer. 

KENWORTHY, L. S. Free and Inexpensive Materials on World Affairs. Brooklyn 
10, New York: the author, Brooklyn College. 1951. 36 pp. 30c. This 1951 edition 
lists over 1,500 items from over 200 organizations. 

KIDGER, HORACE. Problems Facing American Democracy. Boston 17: 
Company. 1950. 766 pp. $3.60. This book is a revision of Problems of American 
Democracy. Practically every chapter has been rewritten, and material which 
was of importance at the time of the first edition but has since ceased to be 
of vital significance has been either entirely omitted or else placed in its proper 
perspective. Most of the chapters have been increased in length; all have been 
brought up to date. In addition, a historical background in summary form 
is presented as a prelude to each problem. Of the seven new chapters, five 
deal with problems which cannot be ignored. Clear Thinking, Concerning Reli- 
gious and Racial Understanding, the Family, Education, Housing, the Farm 
Situation are titles that emphasize this, The other two chapters deal with in- 
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creasing government efficiency. 
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KUDER, G. F. and PAULSON, B. B. Exploring Children’s Interests. Chicago 10: 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue. 1951. 49 pp. 40c. This is 
one of the “SRA Better Living Booklets.” It discusses the general subject of 
interest. These chapters are also devoted to developing, discovering, using, and 
fostering interests. In addition, a chapter is devoted to offering suggestions to 
parents and teachers and another to suggestions for further reading. 

KOREY, E. L.. and RUNGE, E. J. Economics. New York 7: Benjamin O. Warren 
Company, Inc., 22 Park Place. 1951. 720 pp. List, $3.52; net, $2.64. This new 
edition is a text in economics on the senior high-school level. It presents eco- 
nomic history, as well as economic theory and practice, in clear and stimulating 
language, with careful definition of terms, simple vocabulary, and study aids 
for each chapter, which includes questions, references and cross-references, and 
charts. Full treatment is accorded each of the following: consumer power and 
problems, markets and prices, capitalism.and modern industry, investment and 
speculation, natural resources, the farm problem, workers and wages, government 
and taxes, utilities, money, credit, banking, international trade, and foreign ex- 
change. 

KUGELMASS, J. A. Louis Braille. New York 18: Julian Messner, Inc. 1951. 160 
pp. $2.75. Louis Braille invented the system of reading that opened the world 
of books to the blind. This is the biography of the blind genius whose work has 
had such important and lasting value. 

LAMAR, W. A. The English Curriculum in the Secondary Schools in Decatur and 
other articles. Urbana, Illinois: J. N. Hook, 121 Lincoln Hall. 1951. 24 pp. 
25c. This and four other articles describe some of the results of experimentation 
in the revision of the English curriculum in the Decatur secondary schools. Also 
included are the recommendations of the new college admission requirements and 
a summary of the principal findings of the 1947-48 Basic Studies of the Illinois 
Secondary-School Curriculum Program. 

LINGENFELTER, M. R., and KITSON, H. D. Vocations for Girls. New York 17: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1951. 376 pp. $3.00. In this revision, the au- 
thors have gathered the most up-to-date information available and presented it in 
a logical, usable manner for girls themselves and for their elders who are called 
upon for guidance and suggestions. The material is divided into eight main 
sections—Guardians of Health, Women Who Mean Business, People Are Their 
Business, Scientists and Engineers, Literary and Artistic Workers, Farm and 
Home Workers, Workers for Uncle Sam, New Horizons for Girls and Women. 
Reading lists are included for each of the occupations, 

MACKAYE, PERCY. The Mystery of Hamlet, King of Denmark or What We Will. 
New York 21: The Bond Wheelwright Company, 145 East 63rd Street. 1950. 
690 pp. $6.50. This is a correlated series of four tragedy plays based on Hamlet, 
King of Denmark: “The Ghost of Elsinore,” “The Fool in Eden Garden,” “Odin 
Against Christus,” and “The Serpent in the Orchard.” To those persons inter- 
ested in Hamlet, this book in dramatic form gives an answer to the many ques- 
tions that have arisen in their minds. 

MONKS, J. L. Great Catholic Festivals. New York 21: Henry Schuman, Inc. 1951. 
110 pp. $2.50. This is an account of the origin, growth, and spiritual significance 
of six important Catholic festivals and how they came to be instituted as feast 
days in the Calendar of the Church. 

MURSELL, J. L. Music and the Classroom Teacher. New York 3: Silver Burdett 
Company. 1951. 312 pp. $3.00. How can the classroom teacher, with compara- 
tively little musical training, do anything worth while with music? That is the 
question considered. Everything depends upon the point of view. If music is 
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regarded as a technical specialty, then the average classroom teacher cannot do 
much with it. But if the technical aspects of music are far from being its most 
important aspects, if music reading in particular is of comparatively minor im- 
portance, and if children ought to have varied musical experiences and activities 
involving no specialized difficulties or problems, then everything changes. The 
expert will still be needed to guide, to stimulate, to co-ordinate, to provide re- 
sources and ideas. But the classroom teacher will find herself fully able to organ- 
ize the indicated experiences and activities with enjoyment and benefit both to 
her children and herself, 

This book for the elementary grades, including grades 7 and 8, is divided 
into the following ten chapters: Why Music for Your Children?; The Right 
Approach; Your Musical Resources; Expressive Bodily Movement; Listening; 
Singing; Making Musie with Instruments; Creative Activities; Musicianship; 
and Some Outstanding Issues. It contains a comprehensive classified bibliog- 
raphy, a suggested list of records, and an index. 


NASH, J. B.: MOENCH, F. J.: and SAURBORN, J. B. Physical Education: Or- 


ganization and Administration. New York 3: A. S. Barnes and Company, Ine. 
1951. 508 pp. $5.00. This new textbook is an authoritative, up-to-date survey 
of the field, offering much fresh material heretofore unobtainable. It is illustrated 
with charts and diagrams, check lists and formulae. After a discussion of the 
contributions of physical education to the methods and objectives of education 
as a whole, the book gives special consideration to the roles and functions of the 
agencies closely allied to the physical education profession. It then sets up prin- 
ciples of administration and guide lines for community organizatic? ‘» all related 
fields. The authors explain how objectives are determined, how facilities are pro- 
vided end how organizational procedures are established. The meat of the book 
discusses recommended administrative guides and procedures for both the ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels. Details regarding the administration of 
reutine processes and evaluation techniques are emphasized. 


NEISSER, E. G. Children in the Family, Rivals and Friends. New York 27: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1951. 60 pp. 60c. This 
book, one in the Parent-Teacher series edited by Ruth Cunningham, discusses the 
many problems arising in the “up-bringing” of children. 


ODELL, C. W. Standards for the Evaluation of Secondary-School Buildings. Urbana, 


Illinois: the author, University of Illinois. 1950. 75 pp. Contains a score card 
and a booklet discussing the standards recommended for a school building that 
will most adequately make possible an effective education program in the sec- 
ondary school. A similar publication of 62 pages has been prepared by the author 


for the elementary school. 


Public Relations, Edward L. Bernays and the American Scene. Boston: F. W. Faxon 


Company. 1951. 92 pp. $2.00. A panorama of the growth of public relations 
in the United States during the past three and a half decades is presented in an 
annotated bibliography of and reference guide to writings by and about Edward 
L. Bernays. public relations counsel. The bibliography covers the period from 
1917 to 1951 and contains nearly 400 abstracts of books, articles and talks by 
Mr. Bernays. These abstracts deal with the public relations problems of govern- 
ment, the social sciences, management relations, commerce, industry, banking, 
education, medicine, publishing, radio, motion pictures, and many other fields. 


RANDOLPH, H. R.; PIXLEY, ERMA; DUGGAN, D. D.; and McKINNEY, FRED. 


You and Your Life. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1951. 352 pp. $2.56 
This is a text in orientation which offers a pattern for happy, successful living. 
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New and Important Reading 
For All High School Educators 


HOW GOOD IS YOUR SCHOOL? 


A Handbook to Help Parents 





By Wilbur A. Yauch, author of “Improving Human Relations in 
School Administration” 

This is the first book to meet the country-wide need for methods of 
inquiry and proposal to improve our schools. Designed for every 
parent, teacher and administrator concerned with the quality of 
schooling in his community, it outlines the best current educational 
practices, and makes practical suggestions for improving the calibre 
of education in a specific locality. $2.75 


THE WORKSHOP WAY OF LEARNING 


By Earl C. Kelley, Protessor of Secondary Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

John Dewey says of this book: “After familiarizing myself with 
the activities initiated and conducted by the workshop as you have 
described it, | have concluded that it supplies the missing and much 
needed factor in development of the theory of progressive education. 
For it applies to the training of teachers the principles that have been 
set forth as applicable to and in the education of those under instruc- 
tion.” The first book to explain how the workshop method func- 
tions, what it is trying to do, and how well it has succeeded. $2.75 


EDUCATION FOR A WORLD SOCIETY 


Promising Practices Today 








Edited by CAristian O. Arndt, Professor of International Educational 
Relations, New York University, and Samuel Everett, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, College of the City of New York. 

How can the forces of education be utilized to develop international 
understanding? In this pioneering book sixteen experts analyze the 
specific and important tasks education must undertake for the prac- 
tical realization of a world society. “Its content is essential not only 
for teachers but for all citizens who are willing to face the realities of 
today . . . the basic book in its field.’—Carleton Washburne, Protes- 
sor of Education, Brooklyn College. $3.50 
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The book is built around the major concerns of teen-agers: school life (Part I), 
development of personality and ability(Part Il), family relationships (Part III), 
friendship (Part IV), work at home and outside, choice of a vocation (Part V), 
leisure time and recreation (Part VI), and ideals and standards (Part VII. It 
provides valuable materials for group guidance, home economics, social living, 
English, social studies, and health. 

SMITH, REED; PAXTON, WILLIAM; and MESERVE, R. G. Learning to Write. 
Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Company, 1951, 512 pp. $2.88. This text relates 
the use of English directly to the student’s daily experience. It deals with the 
types and problems of oral and written expression that every student must handle 
in school and afterward. The presentation is direct and precise in style and the 
flexible arrangement is readily adaptable to individual needs and to varying cur- 
ricula for at least two years of high-school work. It provides a wealth of new 
examples, exercises, and suggestions for round-table discussion. The book is 
organized into five major units: Writing Paragraphs and Speaking; Writing 
Better Sentences; Vocabulary Building; Imaginative Writing; and Grammar, 
Punctuation, and Spelling. 

SMITH, R. M. Statistics of Nonpublic Secondary Schools. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1951. 16 pp. 10c. This is chapter 7 of the Bien- 
nial Survey of Education prepared by the United States Office of Education. The 
data presented here are for the school year 1947-48 and relates enrollment, gradu- 
ates and staff members. Private secondary-school enrollment for the year 1947-48 
for grades 9 to 12 represented 9.4 per cent of the total enrollments in the grades 
in both public and nonpublic secondary schools, 

TOYNBEE, A, J. War and Civilization. New York: Oxford University Press. 1950. 
179 pp. $2.50. This book is composed of passages from Toynbee’s six-volume 
A Study of History selected by Albert Vann Fowler. Toynbee is aware of the 
precariousness of our present plight in the desperate struggle against militarism, 
But he believes that, knowing the suicidal consequences of militarism, the peace- 
loving nations have the means to hold it at bay until they settle their conflicts 
without resorting to war. 

TRAXLER, A. E., editor. Measurement and Evaluation in the Improvement of Edu- 
cation. Washington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1951, 147 pp. $1.50. 
A report of the Fifteenth Educational Conference held jointly by the Educational 
Records Bureau and the American Council on Education in order to crystalize 
ideas and suggest courses of action important to sound educational leadership 
in the field of testing. 

WEDEL, T. O. Che Christianity of Main Street. New York: Macmillan Company. 
1951. 124 pp. $2.00. The author in his presentation believes that men are grad- 
ually growing away from the faith of their fathers—a belief in ideals not in 
creeds, a faith in man not in God is now part of their thinking. He says our 
people are growing sviritually illiterate and are accepting the Christianity of 
main street religion without theology. 

WHITELAW, J. B. The School and Its Community. Baltimore 18: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press. 195]. 78 pp. $2.00. This book has been prepared for those whose 
interest in s°hoeol-community relations has reached the action point. It will serve 
as a guide to greater public participation in planning and supporting public edu- 
cation. The book is organized into five steps: Clarifying a Philosophy, Describing 
the Community, Surveying the School, Studying Individual Pupils, and Planning 
the Program, A section each is devoted to conclusions, suggested reading, and 
sources of current interest in school-community relations. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION, 3rd Edition 


This edition of a much acclaimed text 
stresses the relationship of the teacher to 
school administration. Up-to-date refer- 
ences and statistical material and clear or- 
ganization are outstanding features. 

Published in April. $5.00 


Harold Alberty 


REORGANIZING THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Presenting curriculum and procedures as 
a unit, the book discusses thoroughly all 
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involved in each. Realistic suggestions 
offer solutions to problems. $4.75 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE MODERN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The third edition of this standard text is 
up-to-date with present trends in the 
field. A new chapter has been added on 
the Junior College. The authors offer a 
broad, comprehensive view of secondary- 
school curriculum. $4.75 


J. Minor Gwynn 


CURRICULUM PRINCIPLES AND 
SOCIAL TRENDS, Revised 


The various modern experiments in curric- 
ulum are fully discussed in this basic text 
for courses in curriculum construction, 
educational sociology, and teaching meth- 
ods. The book covers all factors entering 
into the formulation of school te 37 

$5.00 
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WITTY, PAUL. The Gifted Child. Boston 16: D. C. Heath and Company. 1951. 352 
pp. $4.00. Sponsored by The American ‘Association for Gifted Children, The 
Gifted Child is designed to bring to the attention of educators the waste or 
neglect of our greatest resource—gifted youth. Through the editorship of Paul 
Witty and the contributicns of the distinguished authors who prepared the differ- 
ent chapters, the immediate need for providing adequate and challenging oppor- 
tunities for the maximum development of the gifted is stated with understanding, 
clarity, and conviction. Past research is presented in order that schools may 
build upon the past and broaden these foundations as the need for adequate pro- 
vision for the gifted becomes increasingly apparent. Detailed suggestions for 
more widespread understanding of the nature of the gifted, for better ways of 
identifying gifted boys and girls, for providing more varied and more stimulating 
curricula throughout our school system, and for improving the working relation- 
ships between parents and teachers are given in the various chapters of the book. 
Specific accounts also describe ways in which some communities have provided 
opportunities for youth to explore various avenues of self-expression. A_bibliog- 
raphy, including both materials recently published and earlier publications, pro- 
vides a comprehensive source list of references on the gifted. 

WOOD, W. R. Short, Short Stories, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1951, 
320 pp. $1.80. This is a collection of 30 short stories designed to captivate the 
interests of both the average and the slow reader. These collections include the 
productions of a number of important writers. Each story from 1,500 to 3,000 
words in length contain a short biography of the writer and a special study aid 
entitled “Let’s Consider.” Each story presents an excellent example for the dis- 
cussion of plot, theme, atmosphere, contrast, suspense, etc. and in turn should 
become the inspiration for pupils to want to write—thereby learning something 
about the art of writing. 





AID FOR SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
anata totaling $46,500,000 have been reserved for 100 school construction 
projects in “Federally-affected” local school areas and on Federal property, 
Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education, has announced. These funds 
were appropriated by the Congress under Public Law 815. 

“Funds currently available,” said Commissioner McGrath, “will enable the Fed- 
eral government to meet the most urgent school construction needs in approximately 
ten per cent of those localities where Federal government activities are responsible 
for greatly increased population pressures. Thus, the education of thousands of chil- 
dren will be insured in these communities where the Federal Government has assumed 
financial responsibility.” 

In determining “relative urgency of need,” the priority of each eligible project 
has been made in terms of: (1) the percentage of children in the school district who 
are “Federally connected,” as defined by the Act; and (2) the percentage of chil- 
dren in the school district for whom no standard school facilities exist, provided this 
figure does not exceed that for “Federally connected” children. 

In order to facilitate final action upon these school construction applications, the 
Office of Education is tentatively reserving funds for specified high priority projects 
prior to final action upon the applications. Final action on the applications is de- 
pendent upon the receipt of field reports necessary to verify the assurances required 


by the law. 
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Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White) —W. L. Davis, Assistant 
Director of Instruction, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of School Principals, — A. R. Stickney, Principal, Calhoun, Alabama. 

Arizona High-School Principals Association—William W. Armstrong, Principal High 
School, Winslow, Arizona. 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Frank L. Williams, Principal, Junior 
High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, Principal, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Maurice W. Jessup, Principal, 
Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut High-School Principals Association—Anthony A. Pupillo, Principal, High 
School, Plainville, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—John Shilling, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals, (Divisions 1-9)—E. E. 
Griffith, Assistant Principal, Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C. 
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Francis A. Gregory, Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, D. C. 
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Ernest S. Jenkyns, Principal, Randall Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
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Georgia High-School Principals Association—H. C. Boston, Principal, McHenry High 
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Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—F. M. Peterson, Principal, Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School PrincipalA—O. L. Van Horn, Principal, High 
School, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Battrick, Principal, Callanan 
Junior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Kansas Association of Secondary-Schools and Principals—Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, East- 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas, 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—Jack J. Dawsun, Principal, East- 
ern High School, Middletown, Kentucky. 


Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, East Side Elementary School, 
Minden, Louisiana. 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Director of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Douglas Bivens, Principal, 
Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principals—Ulysses Young, Professor 
of Education, State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—James McMullen, Principal. 
Harvey Wheeler School, Concord, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principalx—R. W. Bergstrom, Principal, High 
School, Hutchinson, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principalsk—L. M. Simms, Principal, Enochs 
Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Robert J. Genins, Principal, High 
School, Sikeston, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—Harry M. Ross, Superintendent of Schools. 
Butte, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R.C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—J. Harold Moody, Headmaster, High School, 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Kenneth E. Kostenbader, Principal, 
Western High School, Silver City, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principals-—V illiam J. Hageny, Principal, 
Haldane Central School, Cold Spring, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin Sulo Hecht, Principal, 
Junior High School No. 64. Brooklyn, New York. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, Princi- 
pal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, New York, New York. 

North Carolina City Principals Association—H. E. Vaughn, Principal, Curry Demonstration 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Neil Abledinger, Principal, High School, New Rock- 
ford, North Dakota 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—John O. Fry, Principal, High School, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—J. E. Nancarrow, Principal 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Henry Cooper, Principal, Samuel 
Gorton High School, Warwick, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principals—H. A. Wood, Principal, Brook- 
land-Cayce High School, Cayce, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principalk——G. W. Janke, Principal, Senior 
High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principal——Howard G. Kirksey, Professot of 

* Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas AsSociation of Secondary-School Principals—W. 1. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Secretary, Secondary-School Principals Asso- 
ciation, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Jr. High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals 
gan Junior High School, Ellensburg, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Delmas Miller, Prin- 
cipal, University High School, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, State 
College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Clyde Shields, Principal, High 
School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-Schcol Principals 
Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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1. Are 


Your Dues 





Due? 


2. Is 
Your Address 





Correct? 





Just take a glance at the address on the wrapper in which you have 
received your copy of THE BULLETIN and you will find the 
answer to the above two questions. 





- On the last line of your address you will find the name of a month. 
This is the month in which your membership in the National Associa- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals expires. If it is March, April, 
or May, then your membership has expired in that month unless 
you have renewed recently. If it is any other month, then your mem- 
bership will expire when that month arrives. 

- Another glance at your address label will tell you if your Association 
has your correct address, The correct address is essential to insure your 
receiving all publications. The post office will not forward your 
Buttetin or StupenT Lire, neither does it give us your new address. 
Always be sure to notify us two months in advance of any permanent 
change in your address. This will assure you of receiving your 
Butietin and Srupent Lire without interruption of service. 

Dues for Individual Membership 
includes the professional and personal services of your Association and 
one copy of THe Buttetin monthly, (no issues during June to Sep- 
tember, inclusive) during your membership year. 

Dues for Institutional Membership $8.00 


includes the services of your Association and two copies of both Tue 
Butetin and Stupent Lire (each monthly, October to May, inclusive) 
and one copy each of all other publications of your Association pub- 
lished during your membership year. 

If you belong to both your state and national Association (and you 
should), individual national membership dues are $3.00 and institu- 
tional national membership dues are $6.00, each plus your state dues. 
In case you wish to join both, please be sure to send your dues to 
your state secretary and not to the national office. His address will be 
found on one of the last two pages of this publication. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
Paut E. Exicxer, Executive Secretary 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 














HOW DEMOCRATIC IS THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF YOUR SCHOOL? 











* It is generally agreed that a school is not completely democratically 
administered unless it has some form of student participation in school 
administration. 





DO YOU HAVE A STUDENT COUNCIL 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? 











* The National Association of Student Councils, of The National As 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, maintains an office in Wash- 


ington, D. C. which is equipped to assist you in organizing a student 


* Numerous other services are also available which will help make your 
student council an effective influence for good in your school. 





ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL NOW 
FOR 1951-52 MEMBERSHIP 











Fill ous the membership application blank on page two of this issue 
of Tue Butzetin and mail it with the fee for a school your size to: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W.. 
Washington, 6, D. C. 

















